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Mary Martin and Charles Boyer 
in Joshua Logan’s production 
of Norman Krasna’s 
New Comedy “KIND SIR” 
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Complete Play— 
“The Time of the C 
by Arthur Lauren 





the Maestro returns! 


The living legend and symbol to the music world, 
Arturo Toscanini, has returned for his 

seventeenth year with the Network and will conduct 
the NBC Symphony on the following dates. 


JAN. 16 | FEB. 27 | MARCH 6 APRIL 3 
JAN. 23 MARCH 13 

MARCH 20 

MARCH 27 


NBC RADIO 
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BARRYMORE THEATRE, “Tea and Sympathy’ 
West 47th S#. Circle 6-0390 
BROADHURST THEATRE, "The Prescott Proposals” 
West 44th St. Circle 6-6699 
CENTURY THEATRE, “Sheriock Holmes” 
7th Ave. and 59th St Circle 7-312) 
| CORT THEATRE, “The Fifth Season” 
OADHURST Th 48th East of Broadway, Circle 5-4289 
nA | ] ll it . GOLDEN THEATRE, "Victor Borge” 
hl if} Li | West 45th St Circle 6-6740 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, “Wish You Were Here” 
West 45th St CGlumbus 5-2412 
LONGACRE THEATRE, “Ladies of the Corridor” 
7 West 48th St Circle 6-5639 
SABRINA LYCEUM THEATRE, "Take a Giant Step” 
FAIR West 45th St LU 2-3897 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, "Me and Juliet” 
: West 44th S$? Circle 6-0370 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE, “Picnic” 
West 45th St Circle 6-4636 
NATIONAL THEATRE, “Sabrina Fair’ 
West 41st St PE 6-8220 
ROYALE THEATRE, “A Girl Can Tet!’ 
West 45th St Circle 5-5760 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, "The King and I 
Viest 44th St LA 4-4664 
SAM S. SHUBERT THEATRE, “Can Can’ 
West 44th St Circte 6-5990 
WINTER GARDEN, “Wonderful Town” 
Broodway and 50th St., Circle 5-4878 
BELASCO THEATRE, “Solid Gold Cadillac” 
West 44th St 
BROADWAY THEATRE, ‘South Pacific’ 
Broadway and 53rd St. Circle 7-7992 
PLYMOUTH THEATRE, “Dial M for Murder” 
West 45th St Circle 6-9156 
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ARC SPOTLIGHT 


Automatic arc control. Adjustable, 


self-regulating transformer in base. 
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DEAR SIR: 

Mr. Hewitt [Pie in the Sky, or Pea- 
nuts in the Bushes?,” September] . . . 
certainly offers a dying cry when he says 
that my suggested source of new plays, 
the many, many courses in creative writ- 
ing in our universities today, has nothing 
to offer but a few exceptions. If this is 
all the faith we can have, then American 
colleges and universities ought 


to stop 


and 
If 
then 


fooling the public taking the stu- 


dents’ money. there are 


very few exceptions let us pro- 


duce the exceptions. 
CHRISTOPHER S. BLAKE 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Your June editorial challenge to the 


nonprofessional theatres can be 
furthered and put to the test by your 
list of 


offered directly by the playwrights for 


printing each month a plays 


production by nonprofessional groups 
and educational institutions. 
GEORGE WALL 


Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. 


times . 


curtain 
6 ae 
30 


because we found that these early 


Speivin’s plea for later 
gives the game away. 
London our usual curtain time is 7: 
p.m 
. brought a new audience into 
our theatres. We filled them with clerks 


and typists and people who would nor- 


times . 


mally be put off by the idea of “dressing 
We 
theatre 
healthy, 


up, dinner first and then a show.” 
this had a 


was more 


found in way we 


which more alive, 


more “of the people.” 
ANTHONY FIELD 


London, England 


Your man offensive 


to 


Spelvin is an 


sort Anyone with taste enough 
be interested in good theatre must have 
a horrid contempt for such cheap writ- 
ing as his. 

WILLIAM CLARKE 


Berke.ey, California 


I was highly pleased and deeply flat- 
tered with the item [August] by Douglas 
Mackenzie concerning the television show 
*‘Mama.” 

PEGGY WOOD 

New York City 
Your interest in theatre beyond the 
pale of Broadway's bright lights is appre- 
ciated 

JOHN F. HAVENS, President 

Community and Suburban 
Theatre Association 


Westbury, New York 
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Charles Mary Martin, of Krasna’s 
comedy, Kind Sir, directed by Joshua Logan. The play had its world 
premiére at the Civic Theatre, New Orleans, on September 26. Other 
cities in its pre-Broadway St. Louis Theatre 
Cleveland (Hanna Theatre ), and Washington, D.C, (National Theatre 
It opens on Broadway November 4 at the Alvin Theatre 
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JOHN C. WILSON 
ond H, M, TENNENT LTD. 


present 


ROLAND ANNE COLIN 


q en VERNON GORDON 


The Little Hut 


A Light Comedy 


by ANDRE ROUSSIN 
Adopted by NANCY MITFORD 
Setting by OLIVER MESSEL 


Directed by PETER BROOK 


CORONET THEATRE 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Colemoan, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“BIG POPULAR HIT!” 


—Hawkins, World-Telegram 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 
‘¢ 


CRN-CAN 


book and divection by 


ABE BURROWS 


dawces and weusmeal numbers saged by 


PCHAEL KIDD . 
rettings and lighting by cont umas by 


JO MIELZINER MOTLEY 


Evgs. $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.00, 2.40. Wed. Mats.- 

x 30, 2 60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Mats. $4.80, 
3.60. 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. (Tax Included) 

Sau 'S. SHUBERT 44th W. of B’ way. Cl 6-5990 


gh : 
pat 


Opening October 28th 
at the PLAYHOUSE 


48th, West of Broadway 





Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 


Plays and Musicals 
A Girl Can Tell—Royale, W. 45th. F. Hugh 


Herbert's comedy about a mother and her 
teen-age daughter, with Janet Blair, Paul Mc- 
Grath and Tod Andrews. 

At Home with Ethel Waters—48th St. Theatre. 
(limited run). This genial one-woman show 
by a leading lady of song includes many of 
the numbers she made famous 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's, fea- 
turing Lilo, Peter Cookson and dancer Gwen 
Verdon. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist and 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 

Dial ““M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th 
Frederick Knott’s melodrama, starring Maurice 
Evans as an ex-tennis champion with murder- 
ous inclinations 

End as a Man—Vanderbilt, W. 48th. Calder 
Willingham’s adaptation of his novel about 
sadism in a southern military academy, with 
Ben Gazzara. 

Gently Does It—Playhouse, W. 48th. Janet 


Green’s thriller concerning a pathological mur- 


derer 

Guys and Dolls—46th St. Theatre. The long-run 
musical based on Damon Runyon’s fables 
Julie Oshins plays Nathan Detroit. 

Late Love—National, W. 41st. Rosemary Casey's 
play with Arlene Francis as a book iMlustrator 
and Neil Hamilton as a Connecticut author 

Me and Juliet—Majestic, W. 44th. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s musical about back-stage life, 
with Isabel Bigley, Joan McCracken, Ray Wal- 
ston 

My 3 Angels—Morosco, W. 45th. Sam and Bella 
Spewack’s adaptation of a French comedy about 
benevolent convicts, with Walter Slezak, Je- 
rome Cowan, Henry Daniell. 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
»rize-winning play about a young vagrant’s in- 
luence on a group of women in a small Kan- 
sas town, with Ralph ea gant Denice Se “ee. 

South Pacific—Broadway, way 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Bs B® 
with George Britton and Martha Wright 

Take a Giant Step—Lyceum, W. 45th. Louis 
Peterson's study of the growing pains of an 
adolescent Negro boy, with Frederick O'Neal 
and Louis Gossett 

Tea and Sympathy—Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive study of a sensitive stu- 
dent accused of homosexuality in a New Eng- 
land boys’ school; with Deborah Kerr, Leif 
Erickson, John Kerr. Directed by Elia Kazan 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
the woes of the garment industry, with Me- 
nasha Skulnik as master of the revels, Richard 
Whorf as straight man. 

The Frogs of Spring—Nathanial Benchley’s com- 
edy based on his New Yorker vignettes about 
two young New York couples who live in ad- 
joining brownstones, with Hiram Sherman, 
Anthony Ross and Barbara Baxley. 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein's musical version of Anna 
and the King of Siam, with Yul Brynner and 
Constance Carpenter. 

The Ladies of the Corridor—Longacre, W. 48th. 
Drama by Dorothy Parker and Arnaud d’Us- 
seau, dealing with a group of widows and 
divorcees residing in a New York hotel, with 
Edna Best, Betty Field, Frances Starr. 

The Little Hut—Coronet, W. 49th. Andre Rous- 
sin’s French farce about a man, his wife and 
her lover cast ashore on a desert island, with 
Roland Culver 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extra-marital itch after seven happy 
years of married life, with Tom Ewell and 
Vanessa Brown. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s dramatization of the 
Vern Sneider novel. Takes place on a South 
Pacific island during the Allied occupation and 
deals with a young officer who is regenerated 
by the natives’ way of life; with David Wayne 

To Charlie, with Love—Comedy by Peggy Phil- 
lips, concerning a family in show business, 
with Jack Whiting. 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th The 
musical with the swimming pool, based on 
Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful Time, with 
Shelia Bond and Paul Valentine 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, 1634 B’way 
Rosalind Russell is the singing and dancing 
star of this musical version of My Sister Ei- 
leen, concerning two Ohio sisters who come to 
live in New York's Greenwich Village; with 
Edith Adams and George Gaynes 


Openings 
Nov. 3--Sherlock Holmes. Century, 59th and 7th 
Ave. Basil Rathbone as Conan Doyle’s cele- 


brated Baker Street sleuth; with Jarmila No- 
votna 


Nov. 3—The Trip to Bountiful. Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Horton Foote’s play (seen on NBC tele- 
vision), about an old lady living with her son 
and his wife and wanting to ake a trip back 
so her home town; with Lillian Gish, Jo Van 

eet 

Nov. 4—Kind Sir. Alvin, W. 52nd. Comedy by 
Norman Krasna about an actress and a State 
Department official, with Mary Martin and 
Charles Boyer in the leading roles. 

Nov. 5—The Solid Gold Cadillac. Belasco, W. 
44th. George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichfnann 
comedy about a lady stockholder, played by 
Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner. 

Nov. 11—City Center, W. 55th. Jose Ferrer re- 
—_ his stage and film lead in Cyrano de 

weet for two weeks. 

Nov. Sabrina Fair. National, W. 41st. Mar- 
wa Sullavan plays an American who finds it 
difficult to readjust after living in Paris. By 
Samuel J. Tay with Jose Cotten and 


Cathleen Nesbitt. 

Nov. 12—Esec 48th St. Theatre. Roger 
Livesey and Ursula Jeans in a play by R - 
MacDougall about a pacifist father and 
three sons. 

Nov. 25—Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Edward Cho- 
dorov’s comedy about a psychoanalyst, with 
Feanehet Tone, Jo Ann Sayers and Anne Jack- 


i. '25—City Center, W. 55th. Jose Ferrer in 
josevs Kramm’s Pulitzer Prize winning drama, 
Shrike, for two weeks. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Escapade—Boston, Prment through Nov. 

John Murray Anderson's Har! asl ns 
Boston, Oct. 29, runs ea Geomiber. u- 
sical revue with British comedienne Hermione 
Gingold. Cyril Ritchard directs. 

7, gree —~ Camaeepate, Forrest, through 


The ; ae Proposals—opens New Haven, a # 
bert, Nov. 12; Boston Osea Nov. 16; 
Washington. National, Nov. for 2 le’ 
Katharine Cornell stars in a ee litical comedy 
by Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse; with 
Lorne Green 


Shows on Tour 


New Faces—Chicago, Great Northern Theatre. 
Revue with Ronnie Graham, Eartha Kitt. 

Oem thicago, Shubert Theatre, opens 
Nov. = for 8 ~ The Rodgers-Hammerstein 
perennia 

sh s Wells Ballet—East Lansing, Auditorium, 

ov. 2-3; Detroit, Auditorium, Nov. 4-5; La- 

cot Ind., Hall of Music, Nov. 6-7; Minne- 
apolis, "Northrop Aud., Nov. 9-11; Winnipeg, 
Komeert. Nov. 12-14; Vancouver, B. C., Or- 
ph eum, Nov. 17-21; Seattle, Civic Aud., Nov. 
3.25; ‘Portland, Auditorium, Nov. 26-28. Eng- 
lish company headed by Margot Fonteyn. 

The Children’s Hour—Detroit, . 1-7; Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 9-14; St. Louis, Nov. 16-21; Chi- 
cago, opens Nov. 23 for 3 wks. Lillian Hell- 
man’s drama, with Patricia Neal, ed Bainter. 

The Love of Four Colonels—Washi! 
National, Nov. 2-9; Baltimore, ~~ 3 Nov 
16-21; Buffalo, Erlan er, Nov. 23-25; Colum- 
bus, Hartman, Nov. 6-28 ; Milwaukee, David- 
son. opens Nov. 30. The Peter Ustinov comedy 
with Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer. - 

The Postman Always ping Twice—Chicago, 
Harris, opens Nov. 18 for 4 wks. Stage version 
of James M. Cain novel, with Barbara Payton, 
Tom Neal 

The Seven Year Itch—Chicago, Erlanger. George 
Axelrod’s Broadway comedy, with Eddie 
Bracken. 

The Time of the Cuckoo—Seattle, Metropolitan, 
Nov. 2-7; Spokane, Orpheum, ‘Nov. 9-10; St. 
Paul, Auiportare Nov. 


13-14; Minneapolis, 
Lyceum 16-21; 


Milwaukee, Davidson, 
Nov. 25-28 * Detroit, Cass, s Nov. 
Arthur Laurents’ drama, with Mar Astor. 

Time Out for Ginger—Pittsburgh, | Hong Nov 
2-7; Cleveland, Hanna, Nov. 9-14; Detroit, 
Cass, Nov. 15-28; Dayton, Victoria, opens Nov 
30. Melvyn Douglas and Edith Atwater in Ron- 
ald Alexander's comedy 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 81 St. Saturdays 

Four original one-act plays: Rats at the Tem- 

le, Back of the Soul, The Ladies Create, The 
eal Talent. 

Amato Opera Theatre—159 Bleecker St. Michael 
ont Lost Angels, Showcase Theatre, Nov. 
16-19. 

Barbizon Plaza Theatre—58th St. and 6th Ave 
The World of Sholom Aleichem, Arnold Perl’s 
dramatization of 3 ene-act plays based on Sho- 
lom Aleichem and Isaac Peretz short stories 
sat enatiee Morris Carnovsky and Howard 
Ja Silva 
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Brooklyn Academy of Music—30 Lafayette St 
Hollywood Turnabout Theatre, Nov. 
Laughton, readings, Nov. 21; 
and Mine, original comedy, Nov. 27. 

Circle-in- —y Sheridan Square. 
Gothic, by ictor Wolfson; 
Quintero. Indefinite run 

Current Stages—1129 6th Ave. 
Broadway play of last season, 
Eden. Indefinite run. 

Green Room Studio—145 Bleecker St. Thursdays 
Fridays, Saturdays. Clifford Odets’ Broadway 
success, The Country Girl. 

Provincetown Playhouse—133 Macdougal St 

Zoom!, a new topical musical by Fred Weiss 


Moss 


with music and lyrics by Paul Giasson and 


David Herzbrun. 


Theatre De Lys—121 Christopher St. Back to 
Methuselah, through November. 
Y.M.C.A.—5 West 63rd St. The Sixty-third 


Street Players, Dear Brutus, by James M. Bar- 
rie, Nov. 13, 14, 20, 21. 


Children's Programs 


— | Academy of Music—30 Lafayette Ave 
ane _— Box, Nov. 14; Fun with Music, 
oV ? 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Nov. 28. 

Henry Street Playhouse—466 Grand St 


ter, Nov. 14; 
Two Arrows, Nov. 21; 
Nov. 28 
’.M.-Y.W.H.A.—92nd St. 


a 


and Lexington Ave 


Pinocchio, -? 3, 8, 11, 27; 
Montclair, N. J 


(Nova#@7), and Bayside, N. Y 










“GAY and INVENTIVE.” 


—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“ORIGINAL and FUNNY:” 


—Atkinson, N.Y. Times 
COURTWEY BURR =e $ Culert WUGENT 


TOM EWELL 
pase 
year itch with 
VANESSA som 


Emnerdt * eco * 
Directed by JOWN bona 


Mon, thru Thurs. Evgs.: $4.80 to 1.20. Fri. & m3 Evgs.: 
$6 to 1.20. Mots. Wed. & Sot: $3.60 to 1.20, (Tux Incl.) 
Pleose enclose stomped, self-addressed envelope 


FULTON THEATRE, 210 West 46th Street, New York 36 


oN 


The Theatre Guild & Joshua Logan 


present 


"vat PICNA Came; 


by WILLIAM INGE AWARD 


RALPH MEEKER JANICE RULE 
and PEGGY CONKLIN 
Stoged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Evgs. 8:30. Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.80, 1.80. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: 
$6.7 1.80. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30. $3.60, 1.20. Tax Incl. 
MUSIC BOX 239 W 45 St., N. Y. 36 


“A TRIUMPH!” 


N.Y. World-Tele. & Sun 


The Playwrights’ Company 


in association with \\ lf 
Mary K. Frank present oa 
DEBORAH KE < 
in ELIA KAZAN's production of 


Tea and Sympath 


by ROBERT me 


with 
JOHN KERR 
LEIF We 


BARRYMORE ee 47th a W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:40. Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:40 
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Charles 
Your ‘oa 


American 
directed by José 


Hart's 
The Climate of 


variety show with marionettes in 


Frank 
Clinton, magician, Nov. 7; The Jester’s Daugh- 
Indian Dances by Chief Tom 
Funny Film Fiesta, 


also performed at 





Nov. 14 
and Anahid 


Merry-Go-Rounders, story-ballets for 
Nov 15 


Chamber Music for Children, Maro 
Ajemian, Nov. 29; Dance, The 
children 


Dance 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave 
Calypso Carousel, Nov. 4; Sybil Shearer, The- 


atre for Dance, Nov. 11; Slavenska-Franklin 
Ballet, Nov. 26, 27 


Films 

Cinema 16—Central Needle Trades Auditorium, 
225 W. 24th St. Latuko, In the Street, Psycho- 
therapeutic Interviewing, Nov. 18; Nov. 15, 22 
Beekman Theatre). Special Event Activity 
Group Therapy, Nov. 16. Admission by mem- 
bership only 

The Museum of Modern Art Film Library— 
53rd St. and 5th Ave. Night Must Fall, Nov 
2-8; The Informer, Nov. 9-15; Wuthering 
Heights, Nov. 16-22; Motion Painting No. 1, 
Boundary Lines, Loops, Pen Point Percussion, 
John Gilpin’s Ride, Nov. 23-29 


Opera 

Amato Opera Theatre—159 Bleecker St. Don 
Giovanni, Nov. 1, 6-8; Il Trovatore, Nov. 13- 
15 >, 20-2 U 2 27-29 

New York City Opera—City Center, W 
Hansel and Gretel (mat 
Nov. 1; Rigoletto, Nov. 5; Carmen, Nov. 6 
Die Fledermaus (mat.), Tosca (eve.), Nov. 7; 
La Traviata (mat.), La Bohéme (eve.), Nov. 8 


Other U. S. Productions 


Schedules for January must be received by the 
12th of November) 


Alabama 

Anniston—Barter Theatre. Ah, Wilderness! Audi- 
torium, Nov. 18. 

Montevallo—Alabama College. Four one-act plays 
by Walter H. Trumbauer, Nov. 24 

Talladega—Barter Theatre. Ah, Wilderness! De- 
Forest Theatre, Nov. 19. 


55th St 
The Trial (eve 


California 
Escondido—M_.Y.F Footlighters. The Front 
Porch, by Bettye Knapp, Palomar Methodist 


Union, Nov. 24. 

Hollywood—Meglin Drama Theatre. For Every 
Star, by Frank Wyka and Bill Lockwood 
Player’s Ring Children’s Theatre, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, adapted by Stan Palmer. 

Monterey—Troupers of the Gold Coast. Ten 
oe in a Barroom, First Theatre, to_Nov 

Under the Gaslight, opening Nov. 27 
mt. Francisco—Playhouse Repertory Co. O6cdi- 
pus, version by André Gide 


Connecticut 
Lakeville—Hotchkiss School. Journey's End, by 
C. Sherriff, Nov. 25 


New Haven— —Yale Dramatic Assoc iation. Too 
True To Be Good, by Bernard Shaw, Univer 
sity Theatre, Nov. 19-21 


District of Columbia 

Arena Stage. Thieves’ Carnival, by Jean Anouilh 

Catholic University. Henry IV, by Shakespeare 
through Nov. 1° 

Mt. Vernon Players. 
by Oliver Goldsmith, 

Theatre nents. Dr. 
Nov. 5-7 14, 


Florida 

DeLand—DeLand Players. Dirty Work at the 
Crossroads, by William Johnson, Nov. 18-21 

<° Theatre. Mr. Roberts, Nov 

West Palm Beach—Norton Gallery Players. Mr. 
Roberts. 

Georgia 

Augusta—Barter Theatre. Ah, Wilderness!, Evans 
Auditorium, Nov. 13 

Forsyth—Barter Theatre, Ah, Wilderness!, Rob 
erts Auditorium, Nov. 14. 


Idaho 


Boise— Little 
9.99 


The Good-Natured Man, 
through Nov. 7 
Knock, by Jules Romains 
19-21. 


Theatre. The Willow and I, Nov 

Indiana 

Indianapolis—Circle Players. The Little Foxes, by 
Lillian Hellman, Nov. 4-7 

= *. eileen Theatre. Mr. 
9.13. 

Kentucky 

Lexington—University of Kentucky. Come Back, 
Little Sheba, by William Inge. Nov. 9-14 


Roberts, Nov 


Maryland 

Baltimore—John’s Hopkins University. Much 
Ado About Nothing, Nov. 10-14. McCoy Col 
lege Children’s Theatre, Pinocchio, Nov. | 

Massachusetts 


Boston—N ortheastern University. The Philadel- 
phia Story, Nov. 6, 


Michigan 
Ann Avbor—Arts Theatre Club. Desire Under 
Fa Elms; Mandragola, by Machiavelli, opens 

ov. 20. 


Browning 
Terrence Ratti 


Birmingham—V illage Players. The 
Version and Harlequinade, by 
gan, Nov. 2 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis—University of Minnesota. On Bor 
rowed Time, by Paul Osborn, Nov. 9-15; The 


I'win Menaechmi, by Plautus, and The Com 
edy of Errors, by Shakespeare, Nov. 30, Des 
1-6 


SKULMIK 
in" TRAE 





GEORGE KONDOLMF presents 
ENASHA RICHARD 


WHORF 
SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Good for your funny- 


one. Perfect for Joy- 
couts.—WALTER WINCHELL 





Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. (No Mons.) 


R 


G 


H 


$4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3., 
2.40, 1.80. Mats. Sat. 
& Sun. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 
1.80 1.20. (Incl. 
tax) 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. E. of B'way 





RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 


Based on the play “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” by LYNN RIGGS 


Production Directed by 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Deonces by AGNES de MILLE 
Originally Presented by THE THEATRE GUILD 
Production Reproduced by Jerome Whyte 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 


RAY MARK JACKIE 

WALSTON DAWSON KELK 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 


NEW POPULAR —w 
MARTHA 


WRIGHT BRITTON 


'n The Pulitzer Prize Musical Piay 


South Pacific 


with MYRON - WILLIAM MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT * WOLFSON 
ond MUSA WILLIAMS 
Sun. thru Fri. Eves. (No Mon. Perf.): $4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Wed. Mats.: $2.40, 1.80, 1.20 
Sat. Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax inc! 


BROADWAY THEATRE, B’way & 53 Street 











COURTNEY BURR 
and 
ELLIOTT NUGENT 


present 


EDDIE BRACKEN 
in 
A Romantic Comedy 


“THE SEVEN 
YEAR ITCH” 


by 
GEORGE AXELROD 


Directed by JOHN GERSTAD 


with 


LOUISE KING 


HOWARD LYDIA EDWARD 
FREEMAN CLARKE HUNT 


Designed and Lighted by 
FREDERICK FOX 


Production Supervised by 


MR. NUGENT 


Incidental Music Composed and 


Arranged by DANA SUESSE 


Erlanger Theatre, Chicago 


Vow playing its second year on 
Broadway 


See New York ad this issue for details 


CHARLES E. GREEN 


presents 


JOSE GRECO 


and his company of 


SPANISH DANCERS 


NILA AMPARO LOLA deRONDA 
LUIS OLIVARES JUANELE MAYA 
SALOME deCORDOBA TINA VELEZ 
Julio Torres, Malena Vargas, Ange! Soler, 
Antonio Jimenez, Rocio de la Torre, Felipe 


Lonza. 
with 
JOSE MANCILLA MARGARITA ZURITA 
Los Gitanillos de Bronce" 


RICARDO BLASCO MIGUEL GARCIA 
Guitarist Guitarist 


CHININ de TRIANA 


Flamenco Singer 
and 


The Eminent Pianist-Com 
ROGER MACHADO. 


ROUTE 
Nov. 4, 5, 6—Davidson Theatre, Milwaukee 
Nov. 2%-One Week, Toronto 
Nov. 30--One Week, Shubert Theatre, Boston 
For other appearances watch your local paper 


Missouri 

Kansas City—Resident Theatre. The 
Blue, by Hugh Herbert, Nov. 11-21. 

Kirkwood—Inglis Players. Titian, Nov. 13-14. 

New Jersey 

Radburn—Players. Bell, Book and Candle, by 
John van Druten, Nov. 19-21 

Verona—Players. Here We Come Gathering, by 
Philip King, Nov. 6-7. 

New York 

Ithaca—Cornell University. The Glass Menag- 
erie, by Tennessee Williams, Nov. 19-22 

North Carolina 

Chapel Hili—Carolina Playmakers. On Borrowed 
Time, Nov. 18-22 

Greenville Barter Theatre, Ah, Wilderness', 
Wright Auditorium, Nov. 6 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City—Mayde Mack Mummers. The 
Philadelphia Story, Nov. 16-21 

Fosasyivesia 

Philadelphia—Hedgerow Theatre. Repertory a 
cluding: A Phoenix Too Frequent by 
Schnitzler’s The Affairs of Anatol; Lamen's 
The House of Bernarda Alba; Shaw’s Man and 
Superman, Too True To Be Good, Heartbreak 
ms and Arms and the Man, Academy of 
SI USIC 

Texas 

Austin—Civic Theatre Playhouse. The Gambler, 
by Sie Aronson, Nov. 6-7, 13-14, 20-21 

Lubbock—Texas Technological College. The 
Miser, tiy Moliére, Nov. 9-24 

Washington 

Seattle—U niversity of Washington. Penthouse 
Theatre. Fancy Meeting You Again, by George 
Ss Kaufman and Leueen MacGrath, through 
Nov 7 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Players and Light Opera 
Company. Finian’s Rainbow, Nov. 27-2¢ 


Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu—Community Theatre. The Twins, by 
Plautus, Nov 18-Dec 5 


Playwriting Contests 


First playwriting contest sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Players, First Presbyterian Church, 
South Bend, Ind. Manuscripts for full-length 
original, unpublished plays ready for produc- 
tion. First prize $200.00. Deadline March 1, 
1954. Inquiries should be addressed to Mrs 
Frank E. Millar Jr., 1854 North Brookfield 
Street, South Bend 28, Ind. For other contests 
see ‘Theatre U.S.A.,”’ page 83 


Conferences 


Three-day workshop for music critics, New York 
City, Oct, 29-Nov. 1; co-sponsored by Music 
Critics Circle, N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society and American Symphoay Orchestra 
League, Inc 


Paris 


Anadyoméne—Apollo. By Georges Clement; di- 
rected by Pierre Valde 

Christophe Colombe—Marigny. By Paul Claudel ; 
presented by the Barrault-Renaud company in 
repertory with Pour Lucréce by Jean Girau- 
doux, starring Edwige Feuillére 

Le Ciel de Lit—Michodiére. By Jan de Hartog; 
adapted by Colette from The Four-poster, the 
relentlessly successful tour-de-farce played here 
by Francois Périer and Marie Daéms 

Le Coup de Grace—Gymnase. By Joseph Kessel, 
Maurice Druon; drama of the Foreign Legion, 
circa 1925 

Crime  Parfait—Ambassadeurs By Frederick 
Knott; adapted by Roger Feral from Dial 
“M” for Murder. 

La Cuisine des Anges—Varietés. By Albert Hus- 
son; the original of My 3 Angels—in its second 
year 

Demure, Chaste et Pur—Edouard VII. By George 
Axelrod ; adaptation of The Seven Year Itch by 
Jacques Deval, author of Tovarich. 

Le Diable a Quatre—Montparnasse- Gaston Baty 
By Louis Ducreux; a bus driver and a truck 
driver agree to exchange wives 

Du Plomb pour ces Demoiselles—Grand Guignol 
By Frédéric Dard 

En Attendant Godot—Babylone. By Samuel 
Beckett ; parable of exploiters and their victims 
who await deliverance by ‘‘Godot’’ who never 
comes 

Flamineo — Gaité-Montparnasse By Robert 
Merle; anarchist drama of the Renaissance 

Feu Monsieur de Marcy—Porte Saint-Martin. By 
Max Régnier, Raymond Vincy. 

Héléne ou la Joie de Vivre—Madeleine. By André 
Roussin, Madeleine Gray from the novel by 
John Erskine; Helen and Menelaus’ post-war 
adjustments: more Gallic than Spartan. 

L’Heure Eblouissante—Antoine. By Anna Bon- 
acci; adapted by Albert Verly, Henri Jeanson 
A light lady and a solid one change places and 
the action follows the line of ‘‘show a cat the 
way to the dairy . 

“Homme au Parapluie—C tharles-de-Rochefort 
By William Dinner, William Morum, adapted 
by Pol Quentin. Adaptation of The Late Ed- 
wina Black: arsenic poison mystery solved by 
umbrella-carrying inspector 

L’"Homme qui a perdu son Ombre—Mathurins 
By Paul Silson 


Shepard Traube and Gordon Pollock in asso- 
ciation with Don Hershey present 


MELVYN DOUGLAS 
TIME OUT FOR GINGER 


A Comedy by 
RONALD ALEXANDER 
with 
EDITH ATWATER 
Laura Pierpont and Nancy Malone 
Scenery and Ufghting by Eldon Elder 
DIRECTED BY SHEPARD TRAUBE 


CAST 


Lizzie Laura Pierpont 
Agnes Carol Edith Atwater 
Howard Carol Melvyn Douglas 
Joan Judith Hunter 
Jeannie Judy Barrett 
Ginger Nancy Malone 
Eddie Davis Steven McQueen 
Tommy Barry Truex 
Mr. Wilson Will Hussung 
Ed. Hoffman Philip Loeb 


ROUTE 
Oct. 26-31, Ford Theatre, Baltimore 
Nov. 2, Nixon's Theatre, Pittsburgh 
Nov. 9, Hanna Theatre, Cleveland 
Nov. 16, two weeks, Cass Theatre, Detroit 


Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 


MISALLIANCE 


Starring Martyn Greene 
with 


Catherine Sergeva 
Jan Ferrand 

Edith King 

Lee Richardson 
George Erwell 
Robert Fletcher 
Robert Casper 
and Hugh Thomas 


Route 
Nov. 2, two weeks, Colonial Theatre, 
Boston. 


Nov. 16, two weeks, Shubert 
Theatre, Washington. 
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L’lle des Chévres—Noctambules. By Ugo Betti; 
adapted by Maurice Clavel. Three women liv- 
ing in isolation disturbed by the arrival of a 
shady and garrulous adventurer 

fog eye Humour. By Diego Fabbri 

Les Invites du Bon Dieu—Saint-Georges. By Ar 
mand Salacrou. 

Je suis l’Oiseau—Vieux-Colombier. By Serge de 
Boissac; a policeman kills his wife but ‘‘no 
offence i’ th’ world’’ in it. 

Le Joueur—Atélier. By Ugo Betti; adapted by 
Maurice Clavel. Metaphysical drama of a man 
who kills his wife and is judged a la Pirandello 

wy. ~~ *y reste—Ambigu. By Raymond 

incy, Jean almy. A triangle comedy that 
looks more eternal every year—this is its 4th 

Kean—Sarah Bernhardt. By Alexander Dumas 
Pierre Brasseur plays the famous actor 

Lorsque l’Enfant Parait—Nouveautés. By André 
Roussin; comedy success with Gaby Morlay, 
André Luguet, about a covey of pregnant 
women. 

Le Maitre de Santiago—Hébertot. By Henry de 
Montherlant; directed by Paul Oettly. 

La Maitress d’Eugéene—Potiniére Written and 
directed by Jean de Létraz. An industrialist 
bequeaths his factory to one of his partners 
whose wife has been his mistress. 

Monsieur de Falindor—Monceau. By Manoir and 
Véryl; Renaissance romance and derringdo. 
O Mes Aieux—Ocuvre. By ag Andre Lacouc 

Le Pendu Dépendu—-Poche. By Henri Ghéon. 

Le Prince Travesti—Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
By Marivaux; in repertory with Psyche, by 
Moliere, Corneille, Guinault ; a comedy with 
music and a tragi-comedy ballet presented by 
a new subsidized company. 

La Pucelle d’Auteuil—Palais-Royal. Written and 
directed by Jean de Létraz. 

Le Ravageur—Bouffes Parisiens. By Gabriel 
Chevallier; comedy described as being about 
‘a seducer—in spite of himself.’’ 

La Reine Blanche—Michel. By Pierre Barillet, 
J. P. Grédy. A concierge’s daughter marries 
an African king. 

La Rose Tatouée—Gramont. By Tennessee Wil- 
liams ; adapted by Paule de Beaumont ; directed 
by Pierre Valde, with Lila Kedrova. To be 
followed by Bonne Féte, Esther, by Terance 
Rattigan; adapted by Constance Coline. A 
version of The Deep Blue Sea, starring Made- 
leine Robinson. 

Siegfried—Comédie des Champs-Elysées. By Jean 
Giraudoux ; revival of 1928 drama about a vic- 
tim of amnesia who becomes a national figure 
of the wrong nation. Raymond Rouleau plays 
the old Pierre Renoir mm 

Sud—Athénée. By Julien Green; forbidden and 
frustrated love under the old magnolias just 
before the Civil War. 

La Téte des Autres—Renaissance. By Marcel 
Aymé; virulent satire on the law, the courts, 
the lawyers and corruption in high places 

Tovaritch—Sarah Bernhardt. By Jacques Deval; 
Red and White Russian hi-jinks with French 
dressing. Limited run revival with Popesco and 
Mischa Auer. 

La Troisiéme Femme—Fontaine. By Roger Ferdi- 
nand; in which the power of a woman is not 
underestimated 





Repertory 


Comédie Francaise—Salle Richelieu: L’Avre, Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le Carrosse de Saint- 
Sacrement, Le Cid, Le Commissaire est bon 
Enfant, Donogoo, Le Curé Espa nol, La Dou- 
ble Inconstance, Il faut qu "une Porte soit ou- 
verte ou fermée, Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard, 
Le Menteur, On ne saurait pnser & tout, Pasi- 
phaé, Poil de Carotte, Les Précieuses Ridicules, 
Quitte pour la Peur, Roméo et Juliette, Tar- 
tuffe, Une Fille pour du Vent. 

Salle Luxembourg: Andromaque, Asmodée, Le 
Dindon, Madame Sans-Géne, M. Le Trouwhadec 
saisi par la Débauche, Phédre, Six Personnages 
en Spates d@’ Auteur. 

At both salles: On ne saurait penser a tout, Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, Roméo et goliatte. 

TNP (National People’ s Theatre) directed by 
Jean Vilar, now touring in France after ap- 
pearing in Edinburgh with Shakespeare’s Rich- 

d Il and Moliére’s l’Avare and promising to 
present Vilar’s new production of Moliere’s 
jon Juan in Paris in repertory with their 
standard creations. 


London 


A Day by the Sea—By N. C. Hunter; starring 
John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Lewis Casson 
and Sybil Thorndike 

A Question of Fact—By Wynyard Browne; with 
Pamela Brown. 

A Doll’s House—Lyric, Hammersmith. Ibsen re- 
vival starring Mai Zetterling. 

Affairs of State—Cambridge. Washington comedy 
by Louis Verneuil, with Hugh Williams and 
Joyce Redman. 

Angels in Love—Hugh Mills’s play about Lord 

auntleroy grown up. 

Aren’t We All—Haymarket. Revival of Freder- 
ick Lonsdale’s 1923 comedy. 

As Long as They’re Happy—Garrick. Vernon 
Sylvaine farce poking fun at crooners, with 
Jack Buchanan. 

Bruno and Sidney—Phoenix. Edward Caulfield’s 
comedy about two mice. 

Carrington, V. C.—Westminster. Alec Clunes in 

play about a major’s court martial. 
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Dear Charles—New. Yvonne Arnaud _ vehicle 
about a matron with three children by different 
fathers 

Escapade—Strand. Roger MacDougall’s comedy 
with a peace message, stars Nigel Patrick 

For Better or Worse—Comedy. Arthur Watkyn’'s 
long-run comedy about newlyweds 

Reluctant Heroes—Whitehall. Colin Morris’ army 
farce in its third year. 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—Apollo. Long-run com 
edy about naval life. 

The Bad Samaritan—Criterion. William Douglas 
Home play about two sons of an Anglican dean 
and their attitude toward women 

The Confidential Clerk—Lyric. T. S. Eliot's play 
about the problem of identity, with Margaret 
Leighton, Paul Rogers, Denholm Elliott 

The Devil’s General—Savoy. Christopher Has- 
sall's adaptation of German play about an anti- 
Nazi Luftwaffe pilot, with Trevor Howard 

The Living Room—Wyndham’'s. Graham Greene's 
play about guilt, betrayal, sex and religion. 
Dorothy Tutin and Eric Portman star. 

The Moon Is Blue—Duke of York’s. Diana Lynn 
in F. Hugh Herbert’s Broadway comedy 

The Mousetrap—Ambassadors. Agatha Christie 
murder mystery, with Richard Attenborough 

The Private Life of Helen—Globe. Adapted from 
John Erskine story. Diana Wynyard and Cecil 
Parker star 

The Sleeping Prince—St. James's. Terence Rat- 
tigan’s period play, with Laurence Olivier 
Vivien Leigh 

The Seven Year Itch—Aldwych. George Axelrod’s 
Broadway comedy. 

Trial and Error—Vaudeville. Kenneth Horne 
Mee cx with Constance Cummings. 


eperto 
ne Vic—Hamlet, with Richard Burton, Claire 
Bloom; All’s Well That Ends Well, with Claire 
Bloom 
King’s, Hammersmith Shakespeare-Sheridan 
season by Donald Wolfit and Co 


Drama on Television 


All telecasts are “‘live’’ and shown once a week 
unless otherwise noted. Check your TV listing 
for local time schedule and delayed broadcast- 
ing dates 


Sundays 

Omnibus (C.B.S.). Ford Foundation Workshop 
series. Dramatic segments and full-length pres- 
entations, featuring leading actors, playwrights 
plays. 

Excursion (N.B.C Ford Foundation Workshop 
series for young people. Burgess Meredith is 
master of ceremonies. 

Halimark Hall of Fame (N.B.C.). Sarah Church- 
ill is hostess-narrator and sometimes stars 
Dramatizations of the lives of historical figures 
classic plays and originals. 

Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse (N.B.C.). Orig 
inal dramas and adaptations of novels and 
short stories. 


Mondays 


Studio me (C.B.S.). Features original dramas 
and adaptations 

Robert Montgomery Presents (N.B.C.). The ac 
tor is host, narrator and occ asional Star Fea- 
tures originals and adaptations 

Tuesdays 

ABC Albarn (A.B.C.). Returns Nov. 3. Show 
case for possible future A.B.C. series. Alter- 
nates with U.S. Steel Hour 

Cavalcade of America (A.B.C.). The growth of 
America and the contributions of its citizens 
dramatized on film. 

U.S. Steel Hour (A.B.C.). Adaptations of stage 
plays and originals, «8 ed by Theatre Guild 
Alternates with ABC Album 

Personal Appearance Theatre (Dumont). Joseph 
Schildkraut is host and sometimes star 

Your Television Showcase (Dumont). Original 
teleplays on film. Alternate weeks 

Armstrong’s Circle Theatre (N.B.C.) Original 
dramas featuring theatre players 

Fireside Theatre (N.B.C Gene Raymond is 
host and sometimes star. Filmed in Hollywood 

Wednesdays 

Kraft Theatre (N.B.C.). Originals and adapta- 
tions of Broadway plays, featuring stage actors 

Thursdays 

Kraft Theatre (A.B.C.). New sister program to 
Wed’s. Different production. 

Lux Video Theatre (C.B.S.). Original dramas 
featuring Hollywood stars. 

Philip Morris Playhouse (C.B.S.). Kent Smith is 
host and narrator of drama series. 

Singer Four Star Playhouse (C.B.S.). Dick Pow- 
ell, Charles Boyer and David Niven alternate 
as stars in originals end adaptations. On film 


Ford Theatre (N.B.C Filmed series featuring 
Hollywood players 
Fridays 


Pepsi Cola Playhouse (A.B.C.). Hostess Arlene 
Dahl introduces the varied deaundie fare. 
Schlitz Playhouse of Stars (C.B.S.). Stars in 

filmed dramas. 
TV Sound Stage (N.B.C.). Original dramas with 
theatre and TV players 


Saturdays 

Medallion ‘Thengeo C.B.S.). Stage and screen 
actors in original dramas, and adaptations 

Revlon Mirror theatre (C.B.S.). Sereen stars in 


filmed drama series 
(TV drama list compiled by Leona Johnpoll). 








































































































































































James A. Farley and host John C. Bruno 











“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.’ 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


























“For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—-New York Daily News 





























“Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgailen New York Journal American 





























“Highly Recommended —the superb steaks 
a la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.’ 
Hy Gardner New York Herald Tribune 


























‘Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil." Mike O'Shea TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 Eost 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 













































































































































































The Colony Restaurant 


6lst Street & Madison Ave. 






































Rendezvous de élite 





Where society and stage mingle 
















































, a dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York’s 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel, 


Single from $4 « Double from $7 


JOHN PAUL Begs GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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G iven @ @@ TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE Book-of-the-Month Club 


++» WHO JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND BUY AS FEW AS | SIX BOOKS | DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP 


gs 


— 


COMPILED AT 


TASS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND PUBLISHED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


(tn 


RETAIL PRICE: 


| $28.50 


AY 


SH 
SS 


2200 PAGES y%& REVISED AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 15 YEARS 
% THUMB-INDEXED 


2 
SSS ~<a 
g NX 


PRIVILEGES AND CONDITIONS OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


ys HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 
a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club's unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details: 


*% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club's selections and Special Members’ 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose, You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each svlection 
aod if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say Send me nothing.’ 


*® YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ic will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club. 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


*% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 


8 


library volume — over and above Tue 
CotumBia ENcyYcLopepia. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
in any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in- 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. During the 
year, the volumes thus given away will have 
an average retail value of around $6.00 each, 


*% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member. 


% GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pay less for them. (A small charge 
is added to cover mailing expenses.) You 
will share in the Club's Book-Dividend 
plan. And, not least, you will actually get 
and read the particular new books you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre- 
quently do fail to read. 


SHOWN HERE CONSIDERABLY 
REDUCED—Book is actually 
over twice this size— 


ai x 9” x 3” 


“ . 
The first one-volume ency- 
clopediain English worthy of 


" 
the name —rHe NEw YorK TIMES 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you 
would like to have THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA under the Club's 
Book-Dividend system, write for 
information about how to obtain it. 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


O THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Ernest Hemingway £5.00 by Alan Paton $2.50 
0 THE SILENT WORLD ANNAPURNA 
by Capt. J. Y¥. Cousteau by Maurice Herzog 
with Frédéric Dumas Price (to members only) $3.95 
members only) $3.9 THE HIGH AND THE 
0 CHARLES DICKENS ) MIGHTY 
4 J ‘ by Ernest K. Gann 83.50 
Price (to meee eater, Johnsen © THE SILVER CHALICE 
” . (special de luxe edition) 
0 THE CAINE MUTINY 


by Thomas B. Costain 
by Herman Wouk $3.95 Price (to members only) $3.85 


Price (to 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. * 
I am to receive, free, THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA (a $28.50 
volume) immediately, with the purchase of my first selection, indi 
cated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly selections— 
or Special Members’ FEdttions——during the first year I am a member 
After my sixth purchase, with every second book I buy——from 
among the Clut selections and Special Members’ Editions——I am to 
receive, free, the current Book-Dividend® then being distributed 
1 have the right to cancel my membership any time after buyin 
six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member f 
need buy only four such books tn any twelve-month period to 
maintain membership 


A77il 


Addrest .scseceoese 


el Zone Ne 


City (tf any 


oeee State ° 
Book prices are slightly higher in Caneda, bat the Club ships to Canadian 


members without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month 
Clab (Canada 


Ltd 
*Trade 








Mark Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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Theatre on the Disc 


Broadway Sends Its Regards 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


N IDEAL series of records for people 
A interested in the lighter music of 
the stage would seem to be the eight 
10-inch long-playing discs newly released 
by RCA Victor under the general and 
descriptive title Show Time. Each re- 
cording contains the outstanding num- 
bers from two musical comedies or op- 
erettas, four songs to a side. The set as a 
whole thus offers a comprehensive view 
of some of the best music of this type 
ever written. 

The composers represented are the 
late Victor Herbert, Jerome Kern and 
George Gershwin, together with Cole 
Porter, Richard Rodgers, Arthur 
Schwartz, Jimmy McHugh and Eubie 
Blake; and for lyrics we have such old- 
timers as Henry Blossom and Rida John- 
Hart and Noble 
Sissle, and the still active Otto Harbach, 
Ira Gershwin, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
Howard Dietz and Dorothy Fields. Por- 
ter doubles as his own lyric writer. 


son Young, Lorenz 


The creators of this impressive array 
of American theatre music are fortunate 
in having an equally imposing list of 
singers to interpret their works, and this 
list becomes all the more significant when 
one realizes that many of the voices are 
heard in material which was never actu- 
ally a part of their stage repertoire. In 
almost every case, however, these inter- 
preters were well known in other roles, 
often in shows by the same composers 
and authors 

Doretta instance, who 
was recently featured in The King and I 
and is currently appearing in motion pic- 


tures, is 


Morrow, for 


given the honor of delivering 
Fritzi Scheff 
in Mlle. Modiste and by Emma Trentini 
in Naughty Marietta. She does well by 
them, without aspiring to the operatic 
standards of the original interpreters, 
and the reliable Felix Knight does his 
share in the tenor hits once sung by 
William Pruette and Orville Harrold. 
Jay Blackton is the conductor for both 
of the Victor 


the songs made famous by 


Herbert classics 

Lisa Kirk, now an established star, re- 
minds us of the role she created in Kiss 
Me, Kate with the ribald “Always True 


to You in My 
mental “So in 


Fashion” and the senti- 
Helena Bliss is 


Love.” 
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Men” and 
waltz with George 


“Wunderbar” 
Britton. But Miss 
Kirk is also given a chance to sing some 
of the Rodgers and Hart classics from 
Babes in Arms and Jumbo, as well as 
the Gershwin “But Not for Me” 
Girl Crazy. She same side 
with the newly discovered Edith Adams, 
who sings “Embraceable You” too slow- 
ly, and Helen Gallagher, who contributes 
a rather nasal and definitely sub-Merman 
“I Got Rhythm.” 

Miss Gallagher, who recently appeared 
in Hazel Flagg, has another (and better) 
opportunity to impersonate Miss Mer- 
man in the high lights from Anything 
Goes, which balances Kiss Me, Kate on 
the Porter disc. Lehman Engel and Mil- 
ton Rosenstock divide the conducting on 
these two sides. 


shares the 


from 
shares the 


Carol Bruce is on familiar ground in 
Show Boat, in which she has frequently 


sung the role originally created by 


Helen Morgan. But she is also assigned 
some of the music from the Little Shows 


of Dietz and Schwartz. (Their Band 


Doretta Morrow sings selections made 
famous by Fritzi Scheff and Emma 
Trentini in a new anthology compris- 
ing American musical comedies and 
operettas. 
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Wagon songs are here interpreted by 
Harold Lang, Britton and Miss Adams 

John Raitt is also entirely at home as 
the original male star of the Rodgers- 
with 
Miss 
Brenda Lewis, and he has a partial claim 
to the Oklahoma!, 
which he practically monopolizes in the 


Show Time series. 


Hammerstein Carousel, some re- 


cording help from Morrow and 


role of Curly in 


An interesting new combination is that 
of Patricia Neway and Stephen Douglass, 
chosen by RCA Victor for the Kern- 
Harbach Cat and the Fiddle, which 
backs the Show Boat recording; both are 
conducted by Engel. Eubie Blake him- 
self directs the orchestra for his Shuffle 
Along, with Thelma Carpenter and Avon 
Long as the principal singers, and this 
is balanced by another Negro revue, 
Blackbirds of 1928, in which Miss Car- 
penter is joined by Cab Calloway, now 
the Sportin’ Life of Porgy and Bess, 
which he has also recorded in this series. 

M-G-M applies the same title of Shou 
Time to a single 12-inch long-playing 
recording of the best of Can-Can and 
Me and Juliet, in which Ted Straeter 
plays the piano and conducts the orches- 
tra, and Sue Bennett delivers some of 
the vocals. Columbia also offers a dou- 
ble-header of these hit 


two current 
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Art and Lou 
Teicher at two pianos without any sing- 
ing. There is likewise a 12-inch Colum- 
bia recording of the Romberg-Harbach 
Desert Song, with Nelson Eddy and the 
active Doretta Morrow doing most of the 


shows, using Ferrante 


vocalizing for a Goddard Lieberson pro- 
duction. Decca’s 10-inch New Moon uses 
Thomas Hayward and other singers ac- 
companied by Victor Young’s orchestra. 


Mixed Bag 


An record has been 
made from the sound track of the film 
Return to Paradise, featuring a rather 


unusual Decca 


self-conscious Gary Cooper in a prosaic 
the The 


disc gets its real value from the back- 


narration of Michener story. 
ground music of Dimitri Tiomkin, which 
successfully suggests the atmosphere of 
the South Seas but perhaps overempha- 
sizes the Bali gong technique at the start 
and finish. The recording also has a title 
song which may rival its Oscar-winning 
predecessor in High Noon. 


The the 


catalogue by Capitol Records is now un- 


acquisition of Cetra-Soria 
derscored in several albums of operatic 
high lights, among which Rossini’s Bar- 
ber of Seville and Donizetti’s Lucia are 
outstanding. Both were recorded in Italy 
with singers and the experi- 
enced orchestra of Radio Italiana. Mer- 
cury’s library of classics has been en- 
larged by a 12-inch long-playing disc 
containing four of the most popular 
waltzes of Johann Strauss, Jr., played 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Antal Dorati. 


excellent 


conducted by 


Drama Division 


made of 
three new albums of pure “theatre on 
the disc.” RCA Victor has brought out 
a complete Macbeth, recorded by Eng- 
land’s Old Vic Company, with Alec 
Guiness in the title role and Pamela 
Lady MacBeth. Under the 
same label appears John Gielgud’s Ham- 


Mention should finally be 


Brown as 


let as broadcast by the Theatre Guild on 
the Air, with Pamela Brown as Queen 
Gertrude and Dorothy McGuire a pro- 
Both are worthy addi- 
tions to the growing list of Shakespear- 


vocative Ophelia 


ean records 


Columbia adds a 
splendid recording of the currently suc- 
cessful John Brown's Body of Stephen 
Vincent Benét, using the original tour- 
ing cast of Tyrone Power, Judith Ander- 
son and Raymond Massey, a chorus con- 
ducted by Richard White and the gen- 
eral adaptation and direction of Charles 


To these classics 


Laughton 


Next month: a full discussion of grand 


opera on records 
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Theatre on Sheet Music 





The Score on Current Hits 


HERE was a time when music pub- 
T iishers were sufficiently intrepid to 
print a complete score and most of the 
individual numbers of almost any mu- 
sical show that reached Broadway. To- 
day they are more trepid, perhaps even 
tepid in their enthusiasm. 

It is now customary to publish only a 
few outstanding songs even from an es- 
tablished musical hit, and one looks in 
vain for a full vocal score. In some cases 
a very successful number may come un- 
der the heading of “special material” 
and, therefore, be barred from public 
consumption. It also sometimes happens 
that a potential hit is overlooked by both 
producers and publishers, which causes 
a consequent delay in its appearance as 
sheet music. (The historic example of 
such an oversight was the case of Jerome 
Kern’s “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” 
which was not included in the first pub- 
lications from Roberta! ) 

Actually most of the current stage mu- 
sicals are quite well represented on the 
counters of the music stores. Wonderful 
Town, whose sheet music is published 
jointly by Chappell & Company and G 
Schirmer, omits Rosalind Russell’s comic 
specialty “One Hundred Easy Ways,” 
but offers amateur pianists and singers 
the flowing “Ohio” (obviously influenced 
by “Moonlight and Roses’), “My Darlin’ 
Eileen” (which supersedes the  short- 
loved “Aida” of similar title),-““A Quiet 
Girl,” “Swing,” “The Wrong Note Rag” 
and other brain children of Betty Com- 
den, Adolph Green and Leonard Bern- 
stein 


Williamson Music, Inc., the private 
publishing concern of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, makes available eight numbers 
from Me and Juliet, most of which are 
worth trying on the piano. The tango 
“No Other Love,” first heard in televi- 
sion’s “Victory at Sea,” is still the hit 
of the show, but there is much to be 
said for its opening song, “A Very Spe- 
cial Day.” “Keep It Gay” contains some 
of Hammerstein's trickiest rhymes 

“gambit-damn  bit,”’ “mongoose-gone 
goose’), but the cleverest lyric belongs 
to “It’s Me,”’ which analyzes the identifi- 
cation of stage people with the parts 
they play. “I’m Your Girl” has a good 
slow tune, and there is nothing wrong 
with “Marriage Type Love” or “That's 
the Way It Happens.” “The Big Black 
Giant,’ which whimsically represents a 
typical theatre audience, still strikes this 
reviewer as rather pretentiously dull. 
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Cole Porter’s Can-Can has had eleven 
songs published by his own Buxton Hill 
Music Corporation and distributed by 
Chappell & Company. The list includes 
the two Frenchified hits, “C’est Mag- 
nifique” and ‘Allez-vous-en, Go Away,” 
along with the lilting waltz “Never Give 
Anything Away,” “Montmart’,’ “I Love 
Paris,’ “Live and Let Live” and other 
fairly typical Porter material 

Even the ill-fated Carnival in Flanders 
got into print with half a dozen num- 
bers for which its partial producers and 
exclusive song writers, Burke and Van 
Heusen, acted as publishers. Most of the 
songs are too difficult for amateurs (they 
put a severe strain on even such profes- 
sionals as Dolores Gray and John Raitt), 
and. their publication confirms the opin- 
ion of a first-nighter that they are not 
very good, 

With motion pictures regularly put- 
ting songs into the hit class, it is in- 
evitable that much of this material also 
should appear as sheet music. The movie 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes adds the 
Adamson-Carmichael “When Love Goes 
Wrong” (published by Leo Feist) to the 
collaborations of Leo Robin and Jule 
Styne, which were originally published 
and are now reprinted by Jack Robbins 
and his sons. 


The spectacular success of the new 
Band Wagon film demands a reissue of 
the old stage favorites of Howard Dietz 
and Arthur Schwartz, with the addition 
of one of their smartest novelties, “That's 
Entertainment,’ now printed by Chap- 
pell. (The original Band Wagon pub- 
lisher was Harms, Inc.) Dietz gets away 
with such lines as “It can be Ocdipus 
Rex, where a chap kills his father and 
causes a lot of bother” and the descrip- 
tion of Hamlet “where a ghost and a 
prince meet and everything is mince 
meat.” 

The filming of Call Me Madam and 
The Desert Song has created a revival 
of the Berlin and Romberg songs in 
those musical shows. The latter has a 
new waltz in “Gay Parisienne” by Jack 
Scholl and Serge Walter, written for 
Kathryn Grayson, while the former 
brings back the great “International 
Rag” of 1913; both are as effective in 
print as on the screen. Individual hits 
from the movies include Auric’s “Song 
from Moulin Rouge,’ Chaplin's Lime- 
light theme and _ Tiomkin’s Oscared 
“High Noon.” 
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offstage ... 


Future Book Department 
The 


writing jobs now in progress 


two most interminable theatrical 
if that’s 
the proper word) are in the hands of 
Thornton Wilder and John Steinbeck. It 
was back in 1948 that Wilder started to 
write a play to be called The Emporium 
Two years later he reported that he was 
approximately three-quarters finished. 
Last season The Emporium was hope- 
fully scheduled for production, 
Wilder didn’t get it finished. It 
mentioned tentatively again for this sea- 
son, but he still hasn’t finished it. Maybe 


next season. 


but 
was 


The Steinbeck project is taking 
time because it is going all around 
Robin Hoous barn. The final re- 
sult is suppc ed to be a musical 
comedy called The Bear Flag Café 
in which Henry Fonda might star. 
Tue first step in this direction was 
taken several seasons back when 
Steinbeck was considering making 
a musical from his Cannery Row, 
and Fonda was interested in ap- 
pearing in it. 

After Steinbeck had 
nery Row in the guise of a musical for 


a while, he decided that it didn’t have 
enough plot. So he set 


considered Can- 


about putting 


the Cannery Row characters and _ back- 
ground in a more plotted situation for 


Then he 


at home 


his musical comedy libretto. 
didn’t feel 
So instead of a libretto 
When the 
libretto will be 
adapted from it, and then, possibly, we 


discovered that he 
writing a libretto 
he started writing a novel. 
novel is finished, a 
will see Henry Fonda in a musical by 
John Steinbeck called The Bear Flag 
Café 


Growing Girl 

Edith Adams has several songs to sing 
as the ingénue lead in Wonderful Town, 
a situation she approves since she onc« 
spent two years singing only one song 
Miss Adams’ Love Is Where 
You Find It. Her repertory was limited 
to this single ditty because she was mak- 


song was 


ing a career of being a TV contestant 
Since the object of being in a contest 1s 
to win and since Love turned out to be 
Miss 
versa 


Tele- 


sure-fire as done by 


stuck to it 


reasonably 


and vice 


Miss 


Adams, she 


and managed te be named 


12 


vision in 


nook and 
cranny of these United States. 

This paid off. It got her a job on 
Ernie Kovacs’ early morning television 
show 


practically every 


So she gave up singing Love Is 


Mariko Niki, twenty-four-year-old 
Japanese model and movie actress 
whe is making her American stage 
debut in The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon, recently found a con- 
genial Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden during an interval 


between 


setting in the 
rehearsals. She came to 
the United States to study fashion 
designing and while considering 
where to enroll, walked into an 
audition for the play and walked 
out with a role. 


AVERY WILLARD 


Where You Find It in favor of getting 
up at six every morning, being bright 
and learning fifteen new songs every 


week. She was bright and early for two 
years. 


This also paid off. It led to her first 
stage role in Wonderful Town. And 
then—instead of getting up at six, work- 
ing for three or four hours and having 
the rest of the day off—she got up at 
six, worked three or four hours, went 
back to bed, got up almost immediately 
if it was a matinee day or not so imme- 
diately if it wasn’t, did her stint in 
Wonderful Town, got to bed by 2 a.m., 
got up at six. 

She loved it. Her advisers didn’t. 
They said she was a growing girl who 
needed sleep. So she dropped Kovacs’ 
early morning show and tried to train 
herself to sleep until noon. It’s hard, 
she says. She gets restless. Then there’s 
that time between matinee and evening 
performances. Why couldn’t she do a 
TV show every night around seven, she 
wondered. You've got to have time to 
eat, her advisers told her. You've got to 
eat, got to sleep, you’re a growing girl. 

Last time we saw her she was lining 
up that TV show at seven. 


Stratford Rhymes with 
Shakespeare 


If ten Shakespearean festivals 
don’t burst on the scene in the next few 


more 


years, it will be only because some cham- 
bers of commerce are utterly negligent in 
the face of an obvious duty. Hard on 
the heels of the successful Shakespearean 
productions this Stratford, 
Ontario (population: 17,038), comes 
word that Lawrence Langner’s American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Acad- 
emy is planning to set up shop in Strat- 
ford, Connecticut (population: 22,580). 


summer at 


This ought to be enough of a hint to 
alert community leaders in Stratford, 
New Hampshire (population: 1,049); 
Stratford, New York (1,008); Stratford, 
New Jersey (980); Stratford, Oklahoma 
(896); Stratford, Wisconsin (879); 
Stratford, Texas (877); Stratford, Iowa 

712); Stratford, California (307); 
Stratford, South Dakota (205); 
Stratford, Washington (population un- 
known even to the assiduous Hammond 
gazetteer people 


and 
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It's all very well for these towns 
to have honored Stratford-on-Avon, 
England (current population: 11,- 
616, although it was considerably 
less in W. Shakespeare’s day), by 
taking its name; but now that 
Stratfords are standing up to be 
counted, only the deserving ones 
should be allowed to retain such a 
lucrative name. 


You citizens of Stratford, South Da- 
kota—how much money have you made 
from Shakespeare lately? Ah, yes, just 
as we thought. Well, you'd better get 
on the ball before you lose the South 
Dakota franchise. 


Mountain to Manhattan 


Stratford-on-Avon, in fact, is out look- 
ing for new worlds to conquer. Much 
as though he were bringing the moun- 
tain to Mahomet, producer Roger L. 
Stevens is planning to bring the 
Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre to New York next season for 
twenty-two weeks of repertory. The com- 
pany would include John Gielgud who 
would appear in Much Ado About Noth- 
ing and Measure for Measure. Because 
he has a finger in so many pies, it is 
still uncertain whether Stevens will im- 
port the troupe on his own or as a ven- 
ture of the million dollar syndicate which 
he formed this fall with Robert White- 
head and Robert W. Dowling to produce 
plays and operate theatres. 

The syndicate’s plans for this initial 
season include the production of Jay 
Presson’s play Stars in a Person’s Back- 
yard and a touring version of Shaw’s 
Saint Joan with Jean Arthur in the title 
role. They may also be involved in bring- 
ing over T. S. Eliot’s new play, The 
Confidential Clerk, and in the produc- 
tion of Lord Pengo, which is what S. N. 
Behrman is calling his dramatization of 
his biography of Sir Joseph Duveen 


Trippingly Off the Tongue 

Deborah Kerr on her role in the film 
From Here to Eternity: “I wish it were 
a play so I could go on doing the role 
every night. At times I was even sorry 
when the director said, ‘Print that.’ I 
wanted to go on doing the part again 
and again.” 

Fredric March on his decision 
to quit the stage and limit himself 
to one film role a year: “Yes, 
there’s the glamor of opening night, 
but you get kind of wise to yourself 
after a while. That business of night 
after night can get kind of boring.” 
Robert E. Sherwood, three times 

Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright, on the 
difficulty of writing a play: “I’ve written 
three in the last five years, not one of 
which has been produced. The first two 
I just buried. And this new one, The 
Better Angels, I’ve rewritten twice, and 
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I'm starting all over and rewriting it 
again. I’ve had a hell of a time getting 
this play into shape.” 

Faye Emerson on her reception on th 
legitimate stage: “The critics always say 
they are surprised that I can act. For 
longer than a lot of them have been 
writing, I’ve been making a damned fine 
living as an actress. I don’t mind their 
saying my performance is bad. What I 
can’t stand is this condescending sur- 
prise that a television star can act.”’ 


Matter of Detinition— 
and Dividends 


It is only showing proper respect for 
the dead to note that Carnival in Flan- 
ders probably set some sort of record for 
theatrical futility. The musical spent 
three months on its pre-Broadway break- 
in tour, traveled from coast to coast in 
the process and, when it finally reached 
New York, lasted only six performances 


In view of the dismal notices which 
pursued it from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and back again, it has been sug- 
gested that the quality shown by Car- 
nival should more properly be called 
perseverance. We don’t think so. Per- 
severance is what Wish You Were Here 


had. Carnival was simply futile. 


And what's the difference between 
perseverance and_ futility? Somewhat 
over half a million dollars, for Carnival 
lost $350,000 and Wish has already made 
a profit of well over $200,000. 








Something New in Routines 


More and more it appears that one 
of the surest ways to get a play on the 
legitimate stage is to show it on a tele- 
vision screen. A regular routine for this 
procedure is developing which follows 
the path originally hewed by Dial “M” 
for Murder. That is the play, you will 
remember, which was resting in Fred- 
erick Knott's trunk after six rejections 
when he heard that B.B.C. was looking 
for original scripts for television. As a 
result of being cut to ninety minutes and 
revealed on television, Dial ““M” has had 
a London production, an American pro- 


duction and is being made into a movie 


by Alfred Hitchcock 


This is also the route being fol- 
lowed by Anastasia, a French play 
by Marcelle Maurette. Guy Bolton 
did an English TV _ adaptation 
which was presented in London and 
which resulted in Sir Laurence Oli- 
vier’s highly successful production 
of the play on the London stage, 
the immediate acquisition of the 
film rights by Warner and _ the 
scheduling of productions in several 
other countries. 

Now the United States is getting the 
idea. The first American playwright to 
attempt the play-to-TV-to-play-to-who- 
knows-where gambit is Horton Foote. He 
originally wrote The Trp to Bountiful 
for the theatre. No soap. So he trimmed 
it down for TV. Big success. So he filled 


it out again for theatre. Open arms from 


Geraldine Page, whose arrival at stardom in Mid-Summer was one of the 
high points of last season on Broadway, soon will be seen opposite John 
Wayne in the 3-D western film Hondo. 
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the Theatre Guild. Next step, if the 
routine is to develop properly, is cither 


a film or London production 


Same Time, Different Medium 

Speaking of Dial ““M” reminds us that 
one of the peculiarities of this season 
is the number of movies which are being 
made simultaneously with the theatre 
production of the same vehicle. Dial 
“M,” for instance, is now in front of 
Warner cameras even while Maurice 
Evans and the New York company are 
still alarming spectators at the Plymouth. 
Leads in the film version are Ray Mil- 
land, Robert Cummings, Grace Kelly 
and two of the original members of the 
Broadway company, John Williams and 
Anthony Dawson. 


Sabrina Fair has been developed for 
stage and screen in even closer fashion 
Both versions went into production at 
the same time in September: H. C 
Potter directed for the stage from Sam- 
uel Taylor’s original play script while 
Billy Wilder directed the movie version 
from the same Samuel Taylor’s screen 
adaptation. No matter when the movie 
is finished, however, Paramount can’t 
release it until about a year after the 
play's New York opening. The film 
counterparts of Margaret Sullavan, Jo- 
seph Cotten and John Cromwell are 
Audrey Hepburn, William Holden and 
Humphrey Bogart 


And, finally, there is The Caine Mu 
tiny which is getting an over-all treat- 
ment from the movies while the stage 1s 
confining itself to one part of the book 
and calling its version The Caine Mutin) 
Court Martial. As Henry Fonda, John 
Hodiak and Lloyd Nolan troupe around 
the country in the court martial scene, 
Fred MacMurray, Van Johnson, José 
Ferrer and Humphrey Bogart (this guy 
gets around) are performing in the film 
adaptation of Herman Wouk’s novel. 


Negative but Nice 


At the rate he is going, James Mich- 
ener is obviously determined to make 
more money not writing for the theatre 
or movies than any writer who ever 
wrote a play or a screen script. Michener 
just goes quietly along writing novels 
and short stories for which theatrical and 
movie producers are willing to give him 


their life savings 


As if he weren't making enough 
from South Pacific alone, he has 
sold both stage and movie rights to 
his forthcoming book, Sayonara, to 
Joshua Logan who plans to turn it 
into a musical with the help of Irv- 
ing Berlin. Michener figures to get 
a pleasant income from this musical 
version while the movie will bring 
him something between $150,000 
and $250,000. 

Meanwhile, he is currently represented 
on the screen by Return to Paradise in 
which Gary Cooper is starred, while two 
more of his stories, The Bridges at Toko- 
Ri and Panther Squadron 8, are now 
being filmed 

If he can keep all that loose chang 
from wearing a hole in his pocket, Old 
Mich ought to make out all right 


Theatrical Transfusion 


The election of Robert Anderson, the 
young author of Tea and Sympathy, to 
membership in the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany is a heartening sign, for in recent 
years it has seemed the Playwrights 
were veering away from their original 
emphasis on creative members. 

The original membership of six 
was made up of Maxwell Anderson, 
Elmer Rice, Robert E. Sherwood, 
Sidney Howard, S. N. Behrman and 
attorney John F. Wharton. Since 
the death of Howard, the resigna- 
tion of Behrman and the death of 
a latterly acquired member, Kurt 
Weill, the only new member elected 
has been Roger L. Stevens, pro- 
ducer and real estate man. This left 
the ratio of creative to noncreative 
members at three to two. 

The election of Robert Anderson, who 
is thirty-four, improves this proportion 
and gives the Playwrights their first in- 
jection of that needed ingredient, young 


blood 
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An Editorial 


The Press is the most fiercely championed of all the freedoms which are our birthright, 

















































because so long as it is free it can in turn champion such other freedoms as are inherent in 
assembly, worship and the ballot. One sure way of destroying the press would be to make it 
unprofitable ; if it were made uneconomical by ill-advised and oppressive taxation, it could become 
the tool of the tax collector, by doing a favor here in return for a concession there. 


I believe that the living stage is essentially a part of the American press. True, it reaches 
the public through the spoken word, not the written one—but this does not lessen the strength 
of the theatre as a means of expression. Moss Hart, president of the Dramatists’ Guild of America, 
has said, “The theatre is the last stronghold of freedom. In it there is no political censorship, thank 
God.” And this is true: beyond submitting itself to a few universally human rules of decency, the 
stage is as free as the press to teach, to speak out and to inform. 


But how long can this liberty last? In the last two decades the living drama has been 
wrapped in an economic strait jacket which is pulled tighter and tighter each season. Not delib- 
erately, but tighter nevertheless, until its freedom is seriously threatened. If the press were 
similarly in danger today, we might be facing the catastrophe of dictatorship. Whoever or whatever 
might be the taxing authority would be in control of national journalism, giving tax write-ofl 
dollars here and withholding them there according to whim or evil purpose. 


Many people of good faith who realize that the theatre must be kept strong and free believe 
that subsidy by government is the solution, as it has been in so many nations across both oceans. 
I do not believe that this is the solution any more than I would favor a subsidized press. The stage 
to me is essentially a part of our press, a powerful and courageous advocate of the greatest of 


our American freedoms—expression. 


The chief threat to the well-being of our theatre today is a simple one of economy. Its freedom 
to prosper and maintain its strength is—and for many years has been—-menaced by the federal 
admissions tax which takes twenty cents out of every working dollar. Last month in THearre 
Arts we urged our readers to a more active consideration of this tax matter. We are pleased to 
report progress. Playgoers, amateurs and professionals are coming together until one day we 


may achieve concerted action. The thinking our readers have expressed is clear and vigorous. 


For example, a tax commissioner tells us that the admissions levy is in itself uneconomical 
because it does not bring ih as much as it costs to collect the tax itself. Few have been aware of 
this—have realized the involvements in policing some hundred thousand or more amateur and 
community theatrical productions each year, where an individual tax assessment is literally for 


peanuts. 


} May I point out that it is easier to collect a debt from somebody who is solvent than it is to 
profit from a pauper? The theatre’s great potential revenue lies not in the crippling admissions 
tax, but in the financial health of all those who work for the living stage. A good taxpayer is th 
man who is in the black, not*the red. Federal and state revenues will profit more through healthy 
individual income returns from the people of a free and prospering stage than they ever can profit 
by an admissions tax which destroys rather than builds. 


We've a long way to go toward concerted and positive action in this matter. Continue, please, 
to send me your ideas, for we must close ranks and work together. The beginning of a grassroots 
reaction already is apparent; the public is realizing the importance of the theatre to our national 


life--and I am confident that the public will decree that the stage will live and grow Fim irit ag ee RF 
| Early in 1954 the admissions tax problems will again come before Congress. We must speak TBE ie far iy 
out—-now—among ourselves, to our neighbors, to our Congressmen. In America we do not live by Hs Baars - 
| . ° ‘ ; Per . eat ; ic Veni ih v 
bread alone; we also need the food that will maintain the spirit of our land. The living theatre ; eile F 2 


has always been a part of this great spirit. “iy 
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oklahoma! 


August 31, 1953 
New York City Center 


Rodgers and Hammerstein production of musical play 


revival in two acts. Based on “Green Grow the Lilacs” by 


Lynn Riggs. Music by Richard Rodgers, book and lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein II, direction by Rouben Mamoulian, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, setting by 
tumes by Miles White 
Whyte, 


Lemuel Ayers, cos- 
This production staged by Jerome 
dances reproduced by Betty Gour 


THE CAST 

AUNT ELLER Mary Marlo 
Ridge Bond 
Florence Henderson 
Charles Hart 
Charles Scott 
Charles Rule 
Harris Hawkins 
Alfred Cibelli, Jr 
Barbara Cook 
David Le Grant 


Judy Rawlings 


CURLY 

LAUREY 

CORD ELAM 

FRED 

SLIM 

WILL PARKER 

J UD FRY 

ADO ANNIE CARNES 

ALI HAKIM 

GERTIE CUMMINGS 

ELLEN Maggie Nelson 

KATE Barbara Reisman 
Patti Parsons 

Lynne Broadbent 
Cathy Conklin 
Owen Martin 


SILVIE 

ARMINA 

AGGIE 

ANDREW CARNES 
CHALMERS 

MIKE 


George Lawrence 


Bob Lord 


Dancers: Lynne Broadbent, Bette Burton, Cathy Conklin, 
Betty Koerber, Patti Cynthia 
Price, Georganne Shaw, Louellen Sibley, Marguerite Stew- 
art, Payne Converse, Nick Dana, Jack Ketcham, Ronnie 
Landry, John Pero, Jr., Tom Pickler, Joe Ribeau 

Sincers: Lenore Arnold, Lois Barrodin, Marylin Hardy, 
Frances Irby, Heidi Palmer, Barbara Reisman, Jeanne Shea, 
William Ambler, Dino Dante, James Fox, 
Golden, Bob Lord, Charles Rule, Charles Scott 
rIME—Just after the turn of the Century 


Gayle Parmelee, Parsons, 


Christopher 


PLACE—Indian Territory (now Oklahoma 


Having gotten there firstest with the mostest, Okla- 
homa! is still out in front. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s sunny and lilting musical about the farmer and 
the cowman in the Oklahoma territory has the appeal 
that makes it heart-warming and the simplicity that 
makes it great, and the and other 


years musi 


cals—that have passed since its advent only make 
these qualities more apparent and appreciated. 
Oklahoma!’s instant and phenomenal success in 


1943 was certainly not due to its plot, which is based 


Jud’s post card ladies come 
first act of Oklahoma! 


on Lynn Rigg’s Green Grow the Lilacs and is not too 
unlike the stock situation of most previous musical 
comedies——a young, handsome and superficial hero 
and heroine separated by circumstance through most 
of the action and united at the end. But where this 
work broke the mold of musical comedy was in its in- 
tegration of choreography, music and lyrics with the 
plot and characters. 

Oklahoma! also departed from the stock formula 
in the depiction of its villain, Jud, who is no card- 
board character like his predecessors, but whose evil 
was given depth and motivation 

It is a truism today that Agnes de Mille’s choreog 
raphy for Oklahoma! revolutionized the concept of 
dance in the legitimate theatre and made it an art 
rather than a decoration. Her choreography for “The 
Farmer and the Cowman,” a translation of American 
folk dance into theatrical terms, gave expression to 
the vigorous, cocksure and hopeful pioneer spirit 
which characterized those who saw their territory be- 
come a state. And Oklahoma! owed nothing to British 
light operas, French extravaganzas or Viennese oper- 
ettas. It was American in its subject matter, flavor, 
treatment and art. Our musical comedy had come of 
age. 

Ihe current production, now on tour, is well worth 
a return visit, although in its recent Broadway bow, 
it revealed that failing of too many road shows: a 
lack of polish and precision. Florence Henderson is a 
bringing warmth and credibility to 
that role, but Ridge Bond’s Curly 


drugstore cowboy, lacking in conviction 


delightful Laurey 
is too much the 
and the 
personal magnetism that has to be infused into a 
stock part to make the audience care. This quality 
which he lacks is brought in full measure to the 


Will Parker 


imparts the wonders of 


Hawkins, who 


City 


by lanky Harris 
Kansas 


genuine amazement and personal appeal that you 


role of 


with such 


forget that the type character of the honest rube 
who outsmarts the slick traveling man (the peddlet 


back to the 


here) dates beginning of American 


drama 


to life 


I'he choreography is by Agnes de Mille 


in the dream ballet at the end of 


VANDAMM 
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Carnival 
in tlanders 


September 8. 1953 


New Century Theatre 


Paula Stone, Mike Sloane and 


produc tion of 


Burke & van Heusen 
Based on th: 
Spaak, J 


Preston Sturges, lyrics by 
Directed by 


musical comedy in two acts 


motion picture 
Feyder and B 
Burke, 
Sturges, 


Ballard 


‘La Kermesse Heroiquc’”’ by C 
Zimmer. Book by 
music by James van Heusen 
Oliver Smith, 


Choreography by Helen 


Johnny 


Preston scenery by 


costumes Sy 
Lucinda 


Jac k Cole 


Tamiris and 


THE CAS] 

SISKA Pat Stanley 
Kevin Scott 

Paul Reed 

Paul Lipson 
Bobby Vail 

Lee Goodman 
Roy Roberts 
Dolores Gray 
Dolores Kempner 
Matt Mattox 
Sandra Devlin 
Julie Marlowe 
Lorna Del Maestro 
Ray Mason 
George Martin 
Jimmy Alex 
John Raitt 
Wesley Swails 
Norman Weise 
Jean Bradley 
Undine Forrest 
William Noble 


JAN BREUGHEI 
TAILOR 
BUTCHER 
BARBER 
INNKEEPER 
MAYOR 
CORNELIA 
MARTHA 
COURIER 
THE THREE MOURNING 
WOMEN 
FIRST OFFICER 
SECOND OFFICER 
THIRD OFFICER 
THE DUKE 
FIRST CITIZEN 
SECOND CITIZEN 
LISA 
KATHERINE 


ORDERLY 


DANCERS 


Patti Karkalits, Mary Alice Kubes, Julie Marlowe, Billie 


Dolores Gray as the mayor's 


and John Raitt as the Spanish invader in 


Carnival in Flanders 


Lorna Del Maestro, Sandra Devlin, Pat Ferrier, 


“widow” 


PUBLICATIONS 


TRIANGLE 


Shane, Emy St. Just, Elfrieda Zieger, Jimmy Alex, John 
Aristides, Harry Day, Ronnie Field, Skeet Guenther, George 
Martin, Greg O'Brien, Paul Olson, Richard Reed, Michael 
Spacth 


SINGERS: Jean Bradley, Jean Cowles, Undine Forrest, 


Dolores Kempner, Mara Landi, Mary Stanton, Gloria Van 
Dorpe, Lee Barry, Fred Bryan, Bill Conlon, Stokley Gray, 
William Noble, Dick Stewart, Wesley Swails, Norman Weise 

The entire action takes place in and around the town of 


Flacksenburg in Flanders in 1616 


Carnival in Flanders was a period piece in every 
sense of the word. Adapted from the French movie 
La Kermesse Heroique, it took place in 1616 and 
dealt with the efforts of a group of Flemish women 
to cope with the Spanish invaders of their town 
when the fearful mayor and burghers went into 
hiding. In the motion picture this plot was managed 
with wit and and the result genuine 


taste, was 


comedy. In the stage version the treatment was 
lavish but heavy-handed, and the result was rem- 
iniscent of the old musical extravaganzas_ before 
Oklahoma! revolutionized the musical comedy scence. 

There was a mythical town, soldiers in red uni- 
forms with gold braid, giggling village girls, fat men 
in baggy pants, a chorus that froze en tableau while 
the main action was going on, slapstick comedy that 
involved four large men in nightgowns getting into 
the same bed and vintage jokes 

To the credit of the production, there was blond, 
vivacious Dolores Gray as the mayor’s wife, who 
had a fleeting intrigue with the leader of the Spanish 
invasion (John Raitt), while her husband was play- 
ing dead in the hope that the city’s bereavement 
would drive the invaders away. Miss Gray not only 
is possessed of a strong, clear singing voice, but also 
has that undefinable star quality that reaches right 
out to members of the audience and wins their hearts. 

As the Duke, John Raitt was properly amorous 
and swashbuckling, but had little opportunity to use 
his fine baritone voice to best advantage. The third 
performer to whom the show owed a good deal is 


Matt Mattox. 


James van Heusen’s undistinguished score mad* 


dancer 


one yearn for the simple, melodic line of Irving 
Berlin, while the lyrics Johnny Burke supplied seemed 
to aim at simplicity but ended up commonplace 
Like the staging by Preston Sturges, the scenery by 
Oliver Smith but the 


tumes by Lucinda Ballard were up to her usual high 


seemed old-fashioned, cos- 
standards. Using red, black and gray as her domi- 
nant colors, Miss Ballard achieved some telling ef- 
fects and adroitly fashioned the costumes of the 
village maids after Breughel. 
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Qa pinto see 


the peep show 


September 17, 1953 


Plavhous: 


Nancy Davids production of a drama in two acts and 
thirteen scenes, by F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. Harwood, 
adapted from the former’s novel of the same name. Staged 


by Peter Cotes, setting by Ariel Ballif, lighting by A. H 


Feder, costumes by Ruth Morley 
THE CAS 
JULIA ALMOND Joan Miller 
ANNE ACKROYD Martha Farrar 
HERBERT STARLING Claude Horton 
GEORGE ALMOND Bill Griffis 
MRS. ALMOND Eva Leonard Boyne 
DR. ACKROYD Basil Howes 
ELSA Joy Saunders 


LILY KITT Valerie Carden 


BERTHA STARLING Margaretta Warwick 
MARIAN LESTRANGE Marie Paxton 
GYPSY DANVERS Winnifred Cushing 
CAPTAIN EMBURY Frederic Warriner 
LEO CARR Roger Moore 
James Morle, 
Ronald Long 

Pat Malone 

Nell Clarke 
Jerome Kilt) 


Frederic Warriner 
Shirley Gale 


POLICE CONSTABLE 
POLICE INSPECTOR 
ANOTHER CONSTARLE 
MATRON 

MR. RINGWOOD 

DR. OGILVIF 


4 WARDRESS 


The action takes place in and around London from 1916 


to 1923 


Che celebrated Thompson-Bywaters murder trial 
caused a sensation in England thirty years ago. The 
play based on this case, A Pin to See the Peepshow, 


did not create much of a stir on Broadway and 


Frederic Warriner, Marie Paxton, Joan Mil 
ler and Winnifred Cushing in A Pin to See 


the Peepshow, an English 


drama _ which 


lasted only one performance on Broadway 


closed after a single performance. Using thirteen 
scenes and twenty-seven characters, the play chron 
icled the last seven years of the life of the “London 
Almond (Mrs 
filled 


romance, through her marriage to a dull older man 


Lady Bovary,” Julia Thompson 


dreams of 


from her young girlhood, with 
her love affair with a young ship’s engineer who 
murdered her husband, her conviction as an accom- 
plice in the murder and her hanging 


Those 


debate whether the lady was actually guilty’of the 


interested in miscarriages of justice still 


crime for which she was hanged; the playwrights 


F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M 


view that she was not guilty, that her conviction was 


Harwood, take the 


influenced by “a vulgar-minded judge, a jury made 


up largely of husbands and her birth certificate , 

Of British actress Joan Miller, who played the 
role of Julia, Brooks Atkinson wrote in the New York 
Times: “Joan Miller gives a flawless performance 
that becomes powerful in the last two or three 


scenes 5 a forceful, harrowing performance.” 
Commenting on the play’s “tedious detail,” Atkinson 
observed that the playwrights had written the drama 
so scrupulously that “it leaves the theatergoer with 
a tepid play 

Pronouncing it “a commmonplace murder play,” 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the New York Post went on to 
explain: it is chiefly concerned with supplying 


a field day for an emotional actress. One result is 
that the narrative appears superficial and preoccu- 
pied with the surface details of the poor lady’s 
anguish, rather than a perceptive probing into the 


quality of her tragedy.” 
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anna russell 
and her little show 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1953 
VANDERBILT THEATRE 


Eastman Boomer and Arthur Klein production of an 
intimate revue in two acts. Music and lyrics by Miss Russell, 
musical arrangements by Arthur Harris, staged by Arthur 
Klein, lighting by Ralph Alswang. 

Principats: Anna Russell, Paul Duke, Arthur Barnett, 


Jean Leon Destine and Company, Joseph Scandur, Jane 
Ashlock, Arthur Harris 


Anna Russell, British concert comedienne whose 
style is more daft than deft, made her first appear- 
ance on the legitimate stage in this revue. It was the 
first new attraction of the season, but it undoubtedly 
stirred memories of old-time vaudeville among adult 
members of the audience. Besides the star, whose 
contribution was essentially a burlesque of concert 
hail performers, there were Jean Leon Destine and 
Company, a talented dance troupe in the Katherine 
Dunham tradition ; Paul Duke, a magician up to the 
standard tricks of making playing cards mysteriously 
appear and disappear, chewing razor blades and 
chain-smoking a succession of cigars and cigarettes 
which seem to come from thin air; and Arthur 
Barnett, a monologist who specializes in sound effects. 
Music for the entire show was furnished by the 
two-piano team of Ashlock and Harris. 

The revue, however, centered around Miss Russell, 
who undertook the man-sized task of making her 
Broadway debut in what was essentially a one-woman 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1953 
ROYALE THEATRE 
Bruce Fagan production of a melodrama in three acts 


by Myron C. Fagan. Directed by the author. Setting by 
Louis Kennel 
THE CAST 
INSPECTOR SCANLON Howard Smith 
Hans Josef Schumm 
Winston Ross 
William Martel 
Effie Afton 
William Kemp 
Mary Alice Moore 
William Remick 
Fred Irving Lewis 


RORIS SARNO 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY BRITT 

GORMAN, A DETECTIVE 

ROXKY GAINSBOROUGH 

MAJOR ROBERT (BOB) BRAINARD 

ARLINE MASON 

JENSEN 

SENATOR DERLIN 

Ruthelma Stevens 

Robert Middleton 
Spencer James 
William Adler 


MRS. RUSSEL MEADOW 
]. KERRIGAN KANE 
CONGRESSMAN FELZ 


ROURKE 


TALBOT 


Howard Smith 
in blackmail and 


Anna Russell, Brit- 
ish comedienne, 
made her Broad- 
way debut in the 
first new show of 
the season. 


4d iat 4 


show. In this she gave her all, which in Miss Russell’s 
case is an unlimited amount of energy. The majority 
of critics indicated they gladly would have settled for 
more subtlety, but nearly all recognized her genuine 
comic talent. And one of them may well have gone 
to the heart of the matter by pointing out that the 
finer points of her concert hall satire, presented with- 
out burlesque, might have been lost on a Broadway 
audience. 

Among the musical specimens which received their 
lumps in the course of her performance were grand 
opera, Shubert-type operetta with its costumed clap- 
trap and romantic excesses (“for singers who have 
resonance where their brains should be”), English 
choir singers and corny music hall routines, folk songs 
(“‘the more obscure the meaning, the more authentic 
the song”), doom-ridden Russian chants, ultra- 
dynamic flamenco routines and the familiar Carmen 
“Habanera,” which only Anna Russell could trans- 
form into a square dance. 


a red rainbow 


The entire action of the play takes place in Kane’s pent- 


house on Park Avenue 


The time is the spring of 1946 
The place is New York City. 


Complete with well-managed flash backs and a 
plot composed of standard Hollywood heroics, this 
cloak-and-dagger melodrama bore a strong resembl~ 
ance to the sort of films which make up the bottom 
half of double bills. 

The protagonist was a certain “Mr. Moscow” 
(Robert Middleton), master spy who doubled as a 
blackmailing columnist. So astute was he at both 
his trades that he almost succeeded in blocking pas- 
sage of a Congressional bill designed to curb sub- 
versives in the United States ; one mention of certain 
choice items in his little black book was enough to 
curb all his right-thinking adversaries influential 
enough to bring about passage of the bill into law 
with the exception of the inevitable reformed Bene- 
dict Arnold (Hans Josef Schumm), who in a cli- 
mactic scene determined to put the welfare of his 
country above exposure of his own shady past. 

Playing a third principal stock character, Howard 
Smith managed to give some authority to the role of 
a police inspector who solved the dark mystery of 
the columnist’s death (was it suicide or murder?) 
by reconstructing the scene of the crime in time- 
honored fashion. Most of the dialogue amounted to 
a parody of recent history, just as the action was a 
parody of espionage cases recently in the headlines 


and Ruthelma Stevens were deeply involved 


espionage in A Red Rainbow 





























end as aman 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1953 Like other plays dealing with life in an educa- 5s 
THEATRE DE LYS (MOVED TO THE VANDER- tional institution, Calder Willingham’s End as a Man 
BILT THEATRE, OcTonER I¢ depicts the various types who gather at a school, 
Claire Heller production of a drama in three acts by here a southern military academy—the bullies and 


4 Calder Willingham based on his novel of the same name, hazers, the tough and the weak, the smart and the 
directed by Jack Garfein, production designed by Me! 


—_ 


" dumb. 
ourne. . . . 
He makes two contributions to this body of litera- 


THE CAST ture: vivid characterization and trenchant dialogue ” 

ROBERT MARQUALES William Smithers Each of the roles offers ample opportunity to a ‘ae is 
MAURICE MAYNALI Arthur Storch group of young men who make the most of these 
SIMMONS Pat Hingle parts. In a generally outstanding cast, Ben Gazzara 
HAROLD KOBLE Ben Gazzara comes off with top honors in his depiction of the 
seme niig Asia Paul Richards clever and diabolical Jocko de Paris, while other 

nant ae Ay ys impressive portrayals are those of William Smithers .~ 
snobs eunani® Deiksan Miimiteen as a freshman in the uneasy position of having to get 
STARKSON Mark Richwen along with both the school authorities and his de- 
LARRENCE CORGER Frank M. Thomas manding hazers; Arthur Storch as a weak misfit; 
aes Seren Albert Salmi Paul Richards as an effeminate intellectual; Albert 
pee: tebe ia pha Salmi as a vacant-minded athlete, and Mark Rich- 

Richard Hym man as an exemplary leader. 
Although the play is a worth-while first effort, it 
The action takes place at a military academy in the is lacking in dramatic development, and what the 
South. author gives us instead is a succession of isolated 
scenes, some talky and some violent. There is an 
excessive amount of violence and sadism which tends 
to leave a more marked impression on the audience - 
than do the play’s better points. There is in addition xs 


some confusion about the author’s point of view. It 


is never made clear whether or not the long and 





somewhat sententious speeches made by the school’s 








general (well played by Frank M. Thomas) are the 


author’s own sentiments. 


JOHN BENNEWITZ 





The academy's general galls its chief troublemaker to account 
in End as a Man. From left: Paul Richards, Mark Richman, 
Ben Gazzara and Frank M. Thomas 












4 forbidden poker and drinking party leads to violence 
From left: Paul Richards, William Smithers, Pat Hingle 


Ben Gazzara 
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Some of the many moods expressed by the star in At Home |With Ethel Waters 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1953 


FORTY-EIGHTH STREET THEATRE 


Charles Bowden and Richard Barr production of a onc- 
woman show with Reginald Beane at the piano. Staged by 
Mr. Barr, setting by Oliver Smith, costumes by Robert 
Mackintosh 


Ethel Waters, whose many-sidedness is by no 
means limited to her ample girth, really gets an 
opportunity to spread herself in this one-woman 
show. Her stature as a dramatic actress had been 
reafhrmed as recently as The Member of the Wed- 
ding; her charm and personal warmth have been a 
trade-mark of every stage and night club appear- 
ance; and her ability to deliver a jazz or blues tune 


has been a matter of record since her Harlem days 


and nights. But seldom has she had a better 
chance to display so Many aspects of her talent as 
is One woman, and that, gentlemen, is what they’ve 
got at the Forty-Eighth Street.” 

A summary of her program is in itself a tribute 
to her remarkable range and her ability to keep an 
audience entertained in this highly specialized and 
demanding type of show with only a minimum of 
assistance. The latter observation is certainiy no 
reflection on pianist Reginald Beane, who is both a 
sympathetic accompanist and a very capable soloist 
during several interludes when the star is off stage ; 
rather it is a tribute to his own good sense in being 
a singer, actress and comedienne as in this show, in 
which she tops off generous servings of all these gifts 


by acting the part of a gracious hostess 
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SHARLAND 


Walter F. Kerr of the New York Herald Tribune 
succinctly stated the case for the attraction in these 
words: “The first prerequisite for a one-woman show 
villing to bask in the periphery of the glow which 
fills the stage whenever she sets to work 

Informality and effortlessness are the key to her 
performance from the moment she makes her first 
appearance in the single, attractive living room set- 
ting carrying a bouquet of flowers and seemingly 
going into her act more or less as an afterthought. 
Most of the songs which have been associated with 
her long career are included: “Sleepy Time Down 
South,” “Am I Blue ?,” “Dinah” (introduced by Miss 
Takin’ a Chance 
on Love,” “Lady Be Good,” “Stormy Weather” and, 


of course, “Cabin in the Sky,” which ends the pro- 


Waters nearly thirty years ago 


gram on the same leisurely note 

These are as rewarding as ever, but then so are 
some of the lesser known numbers—“I Ain’t Gonna 
Sin No More,” “Throw Dirt” and “Go Back Where 
You Stayed Last Night,” for example. Each of these 
has in common an earthiness and ribaldry which 
have nothing in common with prurience ; everything 
is frank and open. The last one is, in fact, a sort of 
blueprint of semiprimitive mores, without ever being 
self-conscious about it. Of course, all the songs are 
deeply indebted to her delivery of them. Miss Waters 
is such a perceptive actress that she can transform a 
mood from that of a benevolent mammy to that of 
a worldly-wise woman schooled in the devious ways 
of love, all with a slyly insinuating flicker of her 
remarkably expressive features, a roguish glint in her 
eye or a subtle twist of the hip. Her technique o! 
underplaying in this respect would serve as a model 
for some of her more energetic young colleagues who 
knock both the audience and themselves out in the 
process of singing a hot song or telling a funny story 

All of this comes as naturally te her as the moving 
spirituals ““Motherless Chile” and “Crucifixion.” Miss 


Waters is one of the few Negro performers who have 




































































ALFREDO VALENTE 


monologue called ‘““Washtub Rubsudy.’ 


Ethel Waters the actress is also represented in the varied 


program which comprises her one-woman show 


never allowed their routines to degenerate into min 
strel show caricatures. Her “Mammy,” for example, 
has sincerity without syrup, just as her risqué mate 
rial is typified by a healthy wink rather than a leet 

For genuine pathos, though, it would be hard to 
beat her delivery of “Suppertime,” the lament of a 
woman who tries to go about the chore of setting a 
table for her children just after getting the news that 
her husband has been lynched. This bit from her 
original role in As Thousands Cheer is more than a 
routine; it is theatre in the best sense of the word 

But a succession of two dozen straight songs, even 
when delivered by an Ethel Waters, might become 
wearisome. To offset this possibility, she has included 
in her program several monologues which are quite 
funny and also provide a welcome change in setting 
and costume. (In these she works from the front of 
the stage, with a bare curtain for a backdrop.) One, 
“Washtub Rubsudy,” contains some salty observa 
tions which prove that no lady is a heroine to her 
washwoman any more than a gentleman is a hero 
to his valet. Another, “Dance Hall Hostess,” incor 
porates pantomime and presents her as a weary taxi 
dancer whose wolfish partner has to be reminded 
“You bought a ticket, brother, not a marriage 
license.’ 

A couple of times she also proves herself adept 
at mimicry—as a chanteuse and as a Sutton Placé 
resident whose husband has gone astray. She is good 
at this too, but the results aren’t half as rewarding 
as when she is playing Ethel Waters 





Donning her familiar bandanna, Miss Waters presents a 





take a giant step 


September 24, 1953 


Lyceum Theatre 


Lyn Austin and Thomas Noyes production of a drama 
by Louis Peterson in two acts and six scenes, directed b: 


John Stix, setting and lighting by Eldon Elder, costumes by 
Ruth Morley. 


THE CAST 

SPENCER SCOTT Louis Gossett 
Estelle Hemsley 
Fred Vogel 
Bernard Rich 
Frank Wilson 
Maxwell Glanville 
Pauline Myers 
Helen Martin 
Margaret Williams 
Jane White 
Frederick O’Neal 
Esteile Evans 
Dorothy Carter 
Robert Brivic 
Warren Berlinger 


GRANDMOTHER 
TONY 

IGGIE 

FRANK 

MAN 

VIOLET 

POPPY 

ROSE 

CAROL 

LEM SCOTT 
MAY SCOTT 
CHRISTINE 
GUSSIE 
JOHNNY REYNOLDS 


BOBBY REYNOLDS Tarry Green 


Take a Giant Step is not a great stride, but it is 
in the right direction. Drawing on his own experi- 
ence, author Louis Peterson gives us an honest and 
moving picture of the growing pains of an adolescent 
Negro boy who lives in the white section of a Con 
necticut town. Peterson is at his most compelling 
when he is treating with good humor and under- 
standing the boy’s problems as a Negro. He is less in- 
teresting when he is recording the hopes and heart- 


aches of adolescence in general, which have been 


Bos REYNOLDS 


dealt with more humorously in Bernardine and more 
eloquently in The Member of the Wedding. 

Where this play is both appealing and arresting is 
in its treatment of a theme that could be applied to 
any minority race: When parents bring children up 
to believe in and practice equality, what is the child 
to do when the parents reverse themselves and tell 
him to “remember his place”? Thus when Spencer 
Scott’s mother learns that he has been expelled from 
school for talking back to a white teacher, she orders 
him to “remember you’re a black boy.” Hurt and 
bewildered at this, Spence is at the same time de- 
serted by his white buddies in their pursuit of young 
ladies who do not approve of the colored boy. How 
he adjusts to this isolation, regains his self-respect 
and learns to sympathize with others instead of always 
expecting sympathy from them is related with com- 
passion and insight. 

In addition, young Spence has to face the problems 
of all adolescents—the interest in sex experience, the 
need for love and recognition, the loneliness, the an- 
tagonism toward the rest of the world and the urgency 
to compensate for feeling small by acting big. Peter- 
son’s approach here adds nothing new to the stock 
stage adolescent, and his attempt to cover too much 
ground makes for a plot that seems overextended in 
some situations and underdeveloped in others. For 
instance, the author piles up the hero’s woes in almost 
soap opera fashion, capping them with the death of 
his best friend and confidante, his grandmother. Also, 
the 
mother and father 


most of persons who surround 


his 
a role that offered too little op- 
portunity for that fine actor, Frederick O’Neal) 
boisterous playmates, three prostitutes 


Spence 


, his 
one of them 
most colorfully played by Pauline Myers), a barten- 
der are all 


and others 


characters for 
The 
two exceptions are his crusty grandmother, winningly 


portrayed by Estelle Hemsley, and a lonely housemaid 


one-faceted 


whom the audience can develop no sympathy 


who has managed to remain cheerful despite het 
losses. In the latter role Dorothy Carter gives an in- 
spired performance. Louis Gossett is impressive in 
the taxing role of Spencer, although he starts off with 
a high-pitched intensity that prevents further building 
or shading. 

Eldon Elder’s sets, mounted on a revolving stage, 
artistically contrast the comfortable Scott home with 
a hostile, garish bar and prostitute’s room in the 


Negro section of town 


Having run away from home, the young hero of Take a Giant Step (Louis 


The 


Gossett, far left), ventures into a bar in his search for understanding 
setting is by Eldon Elder. 
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B way of introduction I am, (1) a non-New 
Yorker; (2) a nonprofessional and (3) a 
nonflying angel. Peeking out from behind a pro- 
vincial midwestern cloud, I'd like to know who 
is shooting at whom. 

For a moment the interlude provoked by Vari- 
ety about satanic producers abusing innocent 
angels sounded like a sequence from “Don Juan 
in Heil.” Maybe Variety ought to turn its eyes 
on Mr. (or Mrs.) Theatrical Angel and give the 
interested family gathering a three-dimensional 
picture of him. Is it the sophisticated, always-on- 
the-inside Howard Cullmans that come up with 
the real money for the forty-nine or fifty tries 

a season, or is it the gang of frustrated people 
from Duluth who find the thrill of being identified 
with the living theatre their real contact with the 
cultural world? Variety doesn’t have to protect 
such Broadway investors as Darryl Zanuck or 
Barney Balaban or David Sarnoff from avari- 
cious producers any more than the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has to protect Kuhn Loeb 
from being exploited by Lehman Brothers. If the 
boys haven’t been around long enough to protect 
themselves from “rabbit punches,” they might as 
well call it a day. 

Kinsey studied case histories of 5,700 women, 
but he started with number one. So to help 


George Ross and Edward Choate comprise the new pro- 
duction team for Janet Green’s study in murder, Gently 
Does It. The importance of new producers is one of the 
points made by author Maremont. 


TALBOT 


On te Side of the Angels 


A show backer states the case for his colleagues 
that the producer has become the whipping boy of the profession 





but concedes 


by Arnold H. Maremont | 


The author is president of Maremont | 
Automotive Products, Inc., of Chicago 


BLACKSTONE 


Left: Robert Fryer, whose first solo production venture was 
Wonderful Town, joins Lawrence Carr, another recent addition 
to the ranks of Broadway producers, in sponsoring By the 
Beautiful Sea, a musical comedy starring Shirley Booth, later 
this season. 


Right: Walter P. Chrysler Jr. is producer of The Strong are 
Lonely. 


Variety and the profession, I offer myself as Ex- 
hibit A. A few years ago as a moderately success- 
ful businessman with an active curiosity, I was 
intrigued by the financial structure of producing 
plays. I discovered that the theatrical producer, 
once the really brilliant example of American 
individual enterprise, had fallen between the 
stools of high costs and unfair income taxes and 
was now in the middle of the twentieth century 
a combination artist, business genius, investment 
banker and whipping boy of the profession in 
general. { 

Against a production cost of $15,000 in 1934 for 
a play such as The Children’s Hour, the cost of 
last season’s revival was $45,000; yet the income 
potential in terms of ticket prices was less than 
25 per cent greater. It is true that the population 
of the United States rose some 20 to 25 per cent 
in that period, but the same years welcomed (7) 
the advent of television. If this prospect wasn’t 
sufficiently discouraging, high personal income 
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taxes were devastating. Suppose our play earned 
$50,000 in 1952; to an investor or investors in the 
70 per cent tax bracket this left $15,000 as the 
real profit since $35,000 was paid in taxes. And 
suppose in 1953 the same group reinvested $45,000 
and lost it all with a tax credit of 70 per cent. 
The result for two years is a net profit in 1952 
of $15,000 after taxes, a net loss in 1953 of $13,000 
after taxes or a net profit to the group of $2,000. 
But the tax payment was $35,000. 

So who is exploiting whom? The angels aren’t 
doing so badly. Variety picked on the wrong 
character. 


Left: Peter Glenn, another of the newer producers, is pre- 
senting Peggy Phillips’ To Charlie, with Love during the cur- 
rent’ season 


Right: George Kondolf is producer of the hit comedy The Fifth 
Season 


Why do I invest in theatrical productions? For 
many of the same reasons that I invest money in 
drilling oil wells. The commercial attraction is 
something known as leverage based on a calcu- 
lated risk. If I know within reasonable proba- 
bility what my income is going to be in any year, 
I also know that the top income tax brackets are 
65-70 per cent or 85 per cent depending upon the 
year. Suppose my last $10,000 of income is tax- 
able at 75 per cent. I know that for each dollar 
I lose on a basis deductible from ordinary income, 
I reduce my tax 75 cents. So my real risk is only 
$2,500 for $10,000 I invest. If the play has great 
success (Life with Father, Oklahoma!, Guys 
and Dolls), my $10,000 investment might earn 
$100,000 over a couple of years. Quite a harvest 
on a $2,500 gamble—40 to 1. To use the verb 
“invest” in conjunction with this type of activity 
might be controversial semantically, but we don’t 
seem to have developed any other word with a 
more accurate connotation. 

What are my criteria? First, that the producer 
has a decent reputation. By this I mean thai he 
recognizes all of his obligations even if he can’t 
always meet them. Second, that his “batting 
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average” is good, that he has had an impressive 
number of hits or near hits. Third, that he has 
good taste and will do a creditable performance 
artistically. Fourth, that his business judgment is 
not bad. (Note that I express this negatively.) 
Fifth, that he has enough executive ability to 
bring a show to Broadway without an overcall. 
Since the risk is calculated, the amount I am 
prepared to invest is not elastic. I might now 
add a sixth yardstick—that the producer will 
be paid a fair compensation from the beginning 
of production through the run of the play. I 
wouldn't invest money in a business enterprise 
where the head of the business had no regular 
income. Worry about personal finances renders 
most people incompetent. If one expects full use 
of a man’s talent and energy, his and his family’s 
basic needs must be provided. Unless we angels 
accept this elementary business maxim, produc- 
tion will be exclusively in the hands of wealthy 
dilettantes or a few hitherto financially successful 
producers. 

Could anything be worse for the theatre or the 
actors, directors, playwrights or theatre owners? 
How could a new producer gain a foothold unless 
he had independent means? The living theatre 
would revert to its dependent position of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It would exist 
through the patronage of a few wealthy people. 

My seventh element of judgment in deciding 


whether I do or don’t want to put money into any 
individual theatrical production is the vehicle. 


(continued on page 86) 


Bill Doll, who is presenting Sherlock Holmes, is one of 
the new producers on the Broadway scene. 





INVITATION TO 


tHe DANCE 
by James Gtathuck 


Both performers and audiences for them are being developed by 


this new medium, declares the choreographer of ‘‘Your Show of Shows” 


D URING the last two months of 1952, an 


estimated twenty million people watched the tele- 
vision performances of Alicia Markova, one of 
the few prima ballerinas assoluto in the world 
today. Miss Markova’s debut took place on “Your 
Show of Shows,” a television program noted pri- 
marily for its comedy team, Sid Caesar and 
Imogene Coca, and its light and popular musical 
numbers. Yet Markova danced a section of the 
classic ballet Les Sylphides and on a later pro- 
gram the similarly classic Nutcracker. If only 
10 per cent of the people who watched the great 
Markova dance for those few minutes on tele- 
vision were affected by the luminous, ethereal 
quality with which she has enchanted two conti- 
nents, then a whole new audience has been cre- 
ated for ballet throughout the United States. 

Before this year is out another twenty million 
who have never before been interested in dance 
will be introduced to it by television. Practically 
unheralded for the pioneering job it is perform- 
ing, television has quietly bridged the gap be- 
tween the stage proscenium and a huge public 
whose potentialities as a dance audience have 
been hitherto dormant. 

The single incident of Markova’s TV debut is 
sufficient to destroy the arguments of those who 
sit in an ivory tower and complain that television 
has used dance as a stepchild. The frequency 
with which dance in some form is performed each 
night on television must surely negate all opinions 
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that no opportunity has been given choreogra- 
phers for creative work. It is easy perhaps to lose 


Although comedy is her department, Imogene Coca 
occasionally manages to work ballet into her routines 
on “Your Show of Shows.” Here she is with choreog- 
rapher James Starbuck. 

‘3 





sight of the fact that dance takes many guises— 
ballet, adagio, mime, tap, ballroom and ethnic, 
among others—and that a choreographer signed 
to produce dances for a TV show is expected not 
only to create ballets but production numbers as 
well. The bridge or fill-in numbers, if imagina- 
tively done, may win just as many adherents to 
dance as an entertainment form as does a com- 
plete ballet. 

TV can develop not only audiences but dancers 
too. When I look back over my roster of staff 
dancers, Wallace Seibert, Pauline Goddard, Shir- 
ley Eckl, Robert Lindgren, Helen Kramer, June 
Morris—ballet dancers all—I am aware of an 
enormous growth in them. Their limitations in 
other types of dancing have disappeared. They 
have broadened as artists and performers. They’ve 
had to—simply because of the requirements of 
television. 

In a program the length of “Your Show of 
Shows,” a dancer has the opportunity to use as 
many as three separate styles of dancing in one 
performance. This far exceeds the range required 
in an evening of ballet using the same dancers. 
For television the tap dancer has had to learn 
ballet, the ballet dancer has had to learn tap, ball- 
room and ethnic. In this exchange of techniques, 
a dancer cannot help developing. 


Alicia Markova’s appearance on “Your Show of 
Shows” was one of the major examples of television's 
role in widening the audience for ballet. James Star- 
buck, choreographer of the program and author of 
this article, is her partner. 


FRED MELTON 


His second opportunity is one of assimilation. 
Periodically a guest dancer is brought in. Usually 
these guests are representatives of consummate 
artistry in their own fields. Our staff group has 
an opportunity to work with them for one week 
or more, to associate with them and to assimilate 
as much as possible the art for which a given 
dancer is known. The guest dancer is always 
asked to offer suggestions and criticism so that 
the group may analyze, absorb and be able to 
project the essence of the dancer’s style. Our 
group has thus worked in Javanese, Peruvian, 
Spanish and many other styles. Since the dancer 
is by nature eager to add to his choreographic 
knowledge, he inevitably gathers new materials 
within the TV medium. 

The guest dancer also is inclined to use TV as 
a chance for a departure. Maria Tallchief, known 
for her classic pyrotechnics, asked to be given 
a dance in the demicharacter vein. I arranged 
a ballet along classic lines, but in the Spanish 
idiom, to Massenet’s Le Cid. There were plenty 
of arabesques and triple pirouettes, but with a 
fan, comb and a form-fitting tutu Maria had 
a chance to be a vamp. Frederic Franklin, former 
star of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, who for 
years was either associated with classic roles or 


(continued on page 88) 


Television gave Frederic Franklin a decided change 
of pace in this dramatic work, danced with Pauline 
Goddard. 
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David Belasco in his theatre studio, surrounded by relics of old churches, 


death masks, Shakespeareana and ikons. To the screen at 


* the right, he pinned ideas for dialogue, sets, 
he ul C costumes and stage properties 


The latest New York theatre to be reclaimed 

a t earre from television is the historic Belasco, which re- 

9 opens this month with The Solid Gold Cadillac 

by George S. Kaufman and Howard Teichmann, 

starring Josephine Hull. Built by David Belasco 

Stars in 1906, the stately theatre on 44th Street last 

housed The Madwoman of Chaillot in 1949, after 

which it became a television studio. Two other 

theatres recently reverted from television to liv- 

a nN) a eC e nN ing theatre: the Vanderbilt, which returned to the 
fold last season with Mid-Summer and was the 

scene. of this season’s first new attraction, Anna 
Russell’s Little Show, and the Longacre, where 


The Ladies of the Corridor opened last month. 
In the trend from television to theatre, it might 


Return of the Belasco to the ranks of 
legitimate playhouses recalls a chapter 
in its creator’s colorful career be noted that Teichman is a former TV producer 

The followiny article on David Belasco and his 


theatre is an excerpt from Curtain Time: The 
Story of the American Theatre by Lloyd Morris, 


& 
° published this month by Random House, Inc., 
By Lloyd Morris _ new york 
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N 1893 at the age of forty, Belasco was 
Ag launching himself as a producer in New 

York. His active career in the theatre 
spanned nearly seventy years. He linked the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century to the 
epoch of the Charles Keans, with whom he acted 
in boyhood, and to the period of Tom Maguire’s 
ascendancy in San Francisco. 

The public was curious about Charles Frohman 
and beguiled by Belasco .. . 

Like Frohman, David Belasco was a star- 
maker. But whereas Frohman professed to re- 
gard his women stars as his children, Belasco 
acknowledged that he was a tyrant. “I coax and 
cajole, or bulldoze and torment, according to the 
temperament with which I have to deal,” he as- 
serted. Yet most of his stars gave him uncondi- 
tional loyalty and absolute obedience. They 
referred to him affectionately as “the Governor” 
or reverently as “the Master.” His methods were 
sometimes painful or humiliating, but they ad- 
mired the passion for perfection which forced him 
to be ruthless. The public, however, accepted the 
legend, which, as Belasco said, “made me appear 
as a ferocious monster who would stop at no limit 
of physical violence to compel my actresses to 
do my bidding.” 

This legend sprang from a wildly publicized 
lawsuit. Belasco had been required to describe 
in court the training he had given Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, his first star. He told of rehearsing her 
in the scene of Oliver Twist during which Bill 
Sykes murders Nancy, dragging her about by the 
hair and beating her head against the wall and 
furniture. His vivid account of the scene, Belasco 
asserted, inspired the press to report that he had 
mauled Mrs. Carter “with fiendishly calculated 
brutality” in order “to stimulate her emotional 
fervor.” 

Emotional fervor was not entirely lacking to 
Mrs. Carter when she first came to him in a blaze 
of notoriety. She was twenty-seven, a slender, 
pale, plain-featured woman who had green eyes 
and a mass of fiery red hair. The wife of a Chi- 
cago millionaire and socially prominent, she had 
sued her husband for divorce. He brought a 
countersuit naming five corespondents, among 
them the handsome actor, Kyrle Bellew. In 1889 
conventional people were shocked by these alle- 
gations, which imputed to Mrs. Carter a liberality 
scarcely to be distinguished from promiscuous- 
ness and a temperament excessively torrid. Her 
husband was granted his divorce, Mrs. Carter be- 
ing found guilty of adultery with Bellew. She 
announced her intention of going on the stage. 
Carter forbade her to use his name, but she grati- 
fied a desire for revenge by adopting his full name 
for professional purposes. Mrs. Carter went to 
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Belasco and pleaded with him to train her for 
a stage career. She had to earn a living; she was 
bent upon becoming an actress; she intended to 
begin at the top of the profession. “Nothing about 
her was beautiful or even pretty,” he wrote many 
years later, “but the radiance of her features, the 
eloquence of her soul and the magnetism of her 
highly keyed, temperamental nature convinced 
me then and there that she would go far, if only 
her natural abilities could be developed and 
controlled.” 

Belasco began a systematic course of training 
which took five years to complete. At the end 
of one year, he brought her out in a drama ungal- 
lantly titled The Ugly Duckling, and a public at 
first inclined to be hostile applauded her. After 
another year of study, Belasco adapted for her 
a French comic opera, Miss Helyett, in which she 
had considerable success. He then withdrew her 
from the stage for three years in order to give 
her further tuition. Many of Mrs. Carter’s friends 
in Chicago had deserted her during the scandal of 
her divorce trial, but her cause had been publicly 
espoused by N. K. Fairbank, a millionaire, and 
his wife. Fairbank later backed one of the pro- 
ductions which Belasco made for Mrs. Carter, and 
it was a lawsuit arising from this financial ar- 
rangement which brought to the attention of the 
public his methods of developing stellar talent. 

To launch Mrs. Carter as a star, Belasco wrote 
The Heart of Maryland, a melodrama of the Civil 
War in which, to save the life of her Northern 
love, the heroine swings out from a tower firmly 
holding the clapper of a bell which was to have 
sounded the signal for his doom. The play was 
prodigiously successful. It established Belasco as 
a producer and Mrs. Carter as an important star. 
Belasco had decided that violent outbursts of 
passion were to be her forte, and he had labori- 
ously trained her to the point where she could 
deliver them at his command, even in an empty 
theatre. He had also drilled her in “sudden tran- 
sitions of intense emotions.” After she had played 
The Heart of Maryland for three years in New 
York, on tour and in London, Belasco provided 
her with a vehicle designed to display these 
accomplishments. He made an adaptation of Zaza, 
a drama by the French playwrights Pierre Berton 
and Charles Simon, in which Mrs. Carter, as a 
music-hall singer, the mistress of a man already 
married and the father of a child, had an oppor- 
tunity to play ardent love scenes, fly into tempes- 
tuous rages and portray a spiritual redemption 
affectingly brought about by her lover's child. 
The critics were shockec by the play. So was the 
public. The theatre was crowded for months. 

This enabled Belasco and Mrs. Carter to dis- 
regard the fact that critical appraisal of her talents 
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had not been entirely flattering; some of the com- 
ment was bleakly insulting. Sex, violence and 
suspense dominated Du Barry, the next play 
which Belasco wrote for his star. He gave her an 
effective scene in which, as the king’s mistress, 
she hid her lover in her bed while the king and 
her enemies searched for him; and another in 
which, dragged through the streets to the guillo- 
tine past a jeering mob, she screamed her defiance 
of them. Mounted in lavish spectacular style, 
Du Barry ran for many months in New York, and 
Mrs. Carter took it on a prolonged tour. For her 
next vehicle Belasco collaborated with the novel- 
ist John Luther Long. They produced Adrea, 
which purported to be a romantic tragedy. It 
dealt with a blind princess on an island in the 
Adriatic after the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
told a complicated story of love, lust, betrayal 
and revenge. Though to many playgoers Adrea 
seemed to be composed mainly of bombast and 
scenery, it had a more than respectable success. 
This was in 1905, and the alliance between Belasco 
and his star had lasted for sixteen years. The 
public believed it to be as durable as that between 
Charles Frohman and Miss Adams, and assumed 
that it was based on a romantic attachment. There 
was a great sensation one year later when news- 
papers revealed that Mrs. Carter, at the age of 
forty-four, had married W. L. Payne, an actor 
considerably her junior. 

The news took Belasco by surprise, but after 
he had verified it, he refused to forgive her, and 
they were never reconciled. In training Mrs. 
Carter, his object had been to develop an actress 
who would be equal to “Clara Morris at her best.” 
This purpose may have been influenced by nos- 
talgic sentiment about his youthful career in San 
Francisco. At the time when he was working 
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there as actor, playwright, director and stage 
manager, Miss Morris had touched the height of 
her fame as an emotional actress. But Miss Mor- 
ris’ acting style and the kind of drama to which it 
was appropriate were long obsolete. Belasco had 
given both a temporary plausibility in the plays 
which he had written for Mrs. Carter. That he 
could have continued to do this seems improb- 
able, but without his collaboration as playwright 
and director Mrs. Carter became helpless. Her 
subsequent ventures as a star met with little suc- 
cess; her meteoric career in effect ended when 
she broke with Belasco. 

During the years of Mrs. Carter’s ascendancy, 
Belasco embarked in a long, costly contest with 
the Syndicate. (A theatrical monopoly on book- 
ings, formed in 1896, largely through the efforts | 
of Charles Frohman. According to Morris mem- 
bers of the trust were “in a position to dominate 
all phases of theatrical enterprise,” from the pur- 
chase of plays to the hiring of actors.) This led 
him in 1900 to lease the present Republic Theatre 
on West 42nd Street in New York and, six years 
later, to build his own theatre, the present Belasco, 
on West 44th Street, where he installed a remark- 
able system of stage lighting and also provided 
himself with an elaborate studio crammed with 
bibelots to which visitors were admitted by ser- 
vitors in livery, their progress toward Belasco 
being announced by the sound of gongs. But even 
before this he had won fame as a master of real- 
istic stagecraft. Because of the complete atmos- 
pheric illusion he achieved in his productions, the 
profession took to calling him “the wizard.” Actors 
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Miss Blanche Bates a star, writing for her, with 
John Luther Long, Madame Butterfly and The 
Darling of the Gods, and his melodrama, The 
Girl of the Golden West. He wanted an emotional 
male star, and he made the improbable choice of 
a dialect comedian from the company of Weber 
and Fields, David Warfield, whom he had first 
met years earlier as an usher in the Bush Street 
Theatre in San Francisco. Warfield had never 
before played serious drama, but In Charles 
Klein’s The Auctioneer and The Music Master 
and later in Belasco’s drama dealing with physi- 
cal survival after death, The Return of Peter 
Grimm, he became so popular as a specialist in 
sentiment and pathos that he amassed a fortune 
and was able to retire from the stage. 


role in a comedy. Impressed by her ability, 
he sent for her and offered her a contract 
which she signed immediately. She was a frail- 
looking girl, brown hair, blue eyes, high-strung. 
He sent her on tour with Warfield in The Music 
Master, then gave her the leading role in his 
scenically sumptuous production of The Rose of 
the Rancho, a romantic play about the settlement 
of California which he had written with Richard 
Watson Tully. Her performance convinced him 
that she would excel “in roles demanding an in- 
tense emotionalism, if only I could contrive some- 
how to stir her imagination to an even higher 
pitch.” Eugene Walter, a writer of successful 
melodramas, brought Belasco The Easiest Way, 
a play about a “kept woman.” Although Walter 
had written the role of Laura Murdock for an- 
other actress, Belasco decided to give it to Miss 
Starr as her first stellar part. In the climactic 
scene of the play, Laura Murdock, trapped by her 
own mendacity and abandoned by the man who 
sought to redeem her and whom she loves, seizes 
a pistol with the intention of killing herself but 
lacks the courage and, with a shriek of terror, 
throws the weapon down. Belasco felt that this 
scene had to be worked up to the highest possible 
pitch of frenzied hysteria. He wanted from Miss 
Starr “a scream which would denote a soul in 
torment,” but although he rehearsed the scene 
scores of times she could never satisfy him. To 
make her respond to his demands, he decided to 
humiliate her before the company, driving her 
to the point of hysterics. He rehearsed her over 
and over again, while the company looked on in 
siler:it anger and Miss Starr became more and 
more desperate. Then he recalled that she had 
often told him of her worship of Sarah Bernhardt. 
“And you want to be as great as Bernhardt!” he 
said, sarcastically. “It makes me laugh.” 
In a flash Miss Starr screamed hysterically and 


‘BI ELASCO saw Miss Frances Starr play a minor 
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collapsed on the stage in a faint. When she had 
been revived, he said, ““That’s what I want! That’s 
exactly what I’ve been working for these last 
three hours.” 

At the next rehearsal Miss Starr rose to the 
climax of the scene with perfect ease. 

Belasco’s production of The Easiest Way in 
January, 1909, caused a sensation. Moralists were 
disturbed by its daring treatment of sex. Im- 
pressed by its unhappy ending, but ignoring its 
inconsistencies and sentimentality, most of the 
critics and many playgoers praised it as an impor- 
tant American drama. The last line of the play 
became famous. “Dress up my body and paint my 
face,” Laura Murdock bade her maid. “I’m going 
to Rector’s to make a hit—and to hell with the 
rest!” 


toward the social realism of Ibsen and other 

European dramatists. But the realism of The 
Easiest Way was almost exclusively confined to 
Belasco’s stagecraft. For one scene he required 
an exact counterpart of a hall bedroom in a cheap 
theatrical boardinghouse in New York. The set- 
ting produced by his scene-builders did not satisfy 
him. “I went to the meanest theatrical boarding- 
house I could find in the Tenderloin district,” he 
wrote later, “and bought the entire interior of one 
of its most dilapidated rooms—patched furniture, 
threadbare carpet, tarnished and broken gas fix- 
tures, tumbledown cupboards, dingy doors and 
window casings, and even the faded paper on the 
walls.” This was the interior which the audience 
saw on the stage. 

Shortly afterwards, in the last act of The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady, Belasco reproduced on the stage 
with photographic fidelity a Childs Restaurant, 
complete even to griddle cakes. He prided him- 
self on “the importance and emphasis I place upon 
every minute detail which makes for truth in my 
theatre.” By truth he meant absolute naturalism 
in scenic production and, as far as possible, in 
acting. But the plays he produced were seldom 
of vital consequence. George Middleton who, as 
a playwright, knew Belasco well and worked with 
him on several productions, summed up his limit- 
ations: “He had no broad culture and was un- 
aware of social and economic readjustments in the 
world about him. He produced no important play, 
I recall, which reflected the new moralities touch- 
ing on rian and society. Preoccupied always with 
sex, he would dare a bit, as in The Easiest Way; 
but the revolutionary Doll’s House or any plays 
which suggested the claims of a mild feminism 
were beyond him. With few exceptions, the 
American plays he did were amiably unimpor- 
tant, though among the best of their kind.” 


T| T SUGGESTED at the time an immense advance 
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Arthur Laurents, 


The Time of the Cuckoo 






é 
ae L IKE many a Henry 
- James novel, Arthur 

5 Laurents’ The Time of the 
- Cuckoo analyzes an Ameri- 
can abroad by showing how 
the forces which have shaped 
this character at home come 
into conflict with the mores 
of the Old World. 

Unlike James’ heroes and 
heroines and James himself, 
Leona Samish, secretary, is 
not a New World aristocrat. 
The central character of the 
play is more closely related 
to most of the Americans 
who have built the tourist 
trade into a leading business 
in Italy, France and England since the end of 
World War II. She is making her first and prob- 
ably her only trip to Europe. A woman over 
thirty, she is also cousin to Blanche du Bois, 
for they are both still seeking the romance they 
feel life must have in store for them. But even in 
Venice Leona is unable to shed her Puritan inhi- 
bitions and share Renato’s realistic attitude to- 
ward romance. As she says, “It’d be great if you 
could come here from America with nothing but 
a suitcase. But—you don’t come over that way.” 

The history of the production actually begins 
in 1951 when producers Robert Whitehead and 
Walter Fried acquired the script. Realizing that 
Shirley Booth would be ideal as Leona, the spin- 
ster, they decided to hold up production until 
Miss Booth’s services were available. At that 
time she was cavorting in a role very different 
from that of Laurents’ warm and wistful heroine 
—the extrovert Aunt Cissie in the musical ver- 
sion of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 

After the musical closed, the patient producers 
again found themselves waiting while Miss Booth 
completed her Hollywood commitment to repeat 
on the screen her stage role of Lola in Come Back, 
Little Sheba, a performance that was to win her 
the year’s Oscar. 

Finally, The Time of the Cuckoo opened, just 
a year ago. Although all the critics agreed that 
the work was the first hit of the season, half of 
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The Audience Said “Yes” 





them were not as enthusiastic about the play. 
They were unanimous in praising Miss Booth’s 
glowing, easy-going portrayal of the leading role, 
her first sole starring part on Broadway. 

The success of the play belies the belief that 
New York critics can make or break a production. 
The play’s foremost champion was the influential 
Brooks Atkinson, New York Times critic, who 
defended the play’s free dramatic frame, attacked 
by other reviewers, on the ground that Laurents 
is an author “who can afford to take liberties with 
conventional forms.” 


| N commending the playwright for his detach- 
ment, Atkinson found that “he lets the story 
come spontaneously out of the people he is looking 
at. The dialogue is light and amusing, spiced with 
some pertinent analyses of character when the 
time comes for a decision.” The critic praised as 
well the play’s civilized, mature manner: “Noth- 
ing is forced or insisted upon. These are all agree- 
able people, living quietly, wondering, hoping, 
meeting crises in their own way. The Time of 
the Cuckoo is mature work—modern in the free- 
dom it takes, decently sympathetic to the charac- 
ters it discusses, humorous, sunny and reflective.” 


” 


The play’s severest critic was Walter Kerr of 
the New York Herald Tribune, who termed the 
work “an uncomfortably tenuous experience in 
the theatre.” The character of the Italian hero 
was too realistic, he complained, and as the play 
progresses, “we begin to become a little realistic 
about him... . It is rather a bleak and unsub- 
stantial relationship he is offering, and we take 
to feeling that Miss Booth may be better off with 
her post cards and souvenirs.” 

Despite its mixed critical reception, the produc- 
tion flourished, playing to enthusiastic audiences 
at the old red-plush and gold Empire Theatre as 
the last tenant of that sixty-year-old house, which 
has since been razed to make way for an office 
building. Then The Time of the Cuckoo, with its 
Broadway cast, spent the summer in Central City, 
Colorado, playing to capacity audiences prior to 
beginning a national tour. 

Its history shows that in the last analysis the 
audience itself is the judge. 





the complete text of 


the time of the 


Copyright, 1951, as an unpublished 
dramatic composition, by 
Arthur Laurents. 


Copyright, 1953, by Arthur Laurents. 


Published here by arrangement with 
Random House, Inc., New York. 


CAUTION NOTICE: Professionals and 
amateurs are hereby warned that 
THe Trme or THE Cuckoo, being 
fully protected under the copy- 
right laws of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, in- 
cluding the Dominion of Canada, 
and all other countries of the 
Copyright Union, is subject to 
royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion pic- 
ture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, radio broadcasting, and 
the rights of translation into 
foreign languages are strictly re- 
served. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the author’s agent, 
Harold Freedman, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the question 
of readings, permission for which 
must be secured from the author’s 
agent in writing. Inquiries about 
reprinting should be sent to the 
publishers, Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


Tue Time or THE Cuckoo was first pre- 
sented by Robert Whitehead and Walter 
Fried at the Empire Theatre, New York 
City, on Wednesday, October 15, 1952, 
with the following cast 


SIGNORA FIORIA Lydia St. Clair 
EDDIE YAEGER Donald Murphy 
JUNE YAEGER Geraldine Brooks 
GIOVANNA Sylvia Gassel 
LEONA SAMISH Shirley Booth 
MRS. MC ILHENNY Jane Rose 
MR. MC ILHENNY Daniel Reed 
MAURO Jose Perez 
RENATO DI ROSSI Dino DiLuca 


VITO Ruggero Romor 
Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 
Setting and Lighting by BEN EDWARDS 


Costumes by HELENE PONS 





Cuckoo by Arthur Laurents 


Photographs by vANDAMM (Lydia St. Clair, Geraldine Brooks, Dino DiLuca, Donald Murphy, Shirley Booth) 
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ACT ONE 
Scene 1 


The garden of the Pensione Fioria is 
a green oasis of quiet near the center 
of Venice, bordering on a small canal. 
A tree rises from the flagstoned floor; 
a dining section is under a _ vine- 
covered arbor; a high stone wall is also 
trellised with leaves. This wall borders 
a rio (a small Venetian canal) on one 
side, then angles to continue along the 
back of the garden. On the canal side 
the wall parts for a small door and 
three steps leading down to a gondola 
landing. Just above and beyond the 
right-angled corner is visible part of 
a small stone footbridge which crosses 
the canal. 


Behind the back wall, there is an un- 
seen, narrow calle (street) and the 
back of a Byzantine house. Some day, 
this house will slip quietly into the 
canal; now it merely leans in its even- 
tual direction. 


You might enter the garden via the 
gondola landing. Or, you might cross 
the footbridge, disappear into the nar- 
row calle,and continue along to a door- 
way which opens directly into the 
garden. But if you are staying at the 
inexpensive Pensione Fioria, you might 
simply enter the garden from the Ren- 
aissance facade of the Pensione itself. 
Two steps lead up to this door. 


It is late afternoon now and the wooden 
shutters of Venice are open wide. From 
beyond the garden come the chimes of 
vague church bells, bursts of laughter, 
voices; from inside the Pensione comes 
a reedy but happy female voice singing 
a popular Italian song; and clearest of 
all, from over the wall comes the loud 
cry, “Gondola, Gondola!” 


The setting sun has reserved some soft 
tones for the three people in the gar- 
den. One is SIGNORA FIORIA who is sip- 
ping coffee and smoking. She wears 
sandals and a casual summer dress. She 
is rather tall, bony, dark and fortyish. 
Her physical attractiveness is more in 
her body than in her face; and, even 
more, in her manner. She is intelligent, 
perceptive, usually quiet (with her 
quests), has a sardonic humor, but we 
feel that she can blow up like a vol- 
cano. This feeling is probably influ- 
enced by the extremely uncomplicated 
sex she exudes without the slightest 
effort. 


The two others in the quiet garden are 
EDDIE and JUNE YAEGER, a blonde and 
rather typically handsome young Amer- 
ican couple. They are typical, too, in 
their manner and behavior, for, like so 
many, the YaEcERS try to be what they 
look and to conform to standard ideals. 
The crew-cut EppIe is sprawled out in 
a chair, quite relaxed. Yet we feel his 
intensity. He is a painter, superior in 
Europe, inferior at home. He tries to be 
a high-spirited, casual, cheery, easy- 
going American. Naturally, he isn’t 
(who is?) and the cracks show at times. 
He is slightly uneasy with his wife be- 
cause his love for her is not pure. He 
has a deep need for her but they have 
never really talked or faced an impor- 
tant personal problem. 
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JUNE is extremely pretty, has a lovely 
body and adores her husband. Her con- 
cept of love, however, is romantic: she 
must be his complete life. She is some- 
times insensitive out of ignorance and 
stubborn out of fear. Any unpleasant- 
ness, she rationalizes out of being. She 
is not very bright and although she 
knows this, she is not very bothered by 
it. Right now, for example, she is read- 
ing a big tome on Italian art—and 
painting her fingernails. 


Both the yaecers, like FIORIA, wear 
sandals. eppre has on light slacks and 
a white shirt, suneE a light peasant 
dress. The peaceful silence lasts for a 
long moment. Then eEppIE reaches 
slowly to the table near him on which 
is a bottle and two glasses of Cinzano. 
He sips from one of the glasses. At this, 
Fioria suddenly bellows: 


FiorIA: Giovanna! 


eppie: If I were rich, I'd present Gio- 
vanna with a ice-cube machine. 


riornia: If I were rich, I'd present her 
with singing lessons. . . . Giovanna! For 
a moment, the singing stops. Then it 
resumes, though softer. Fioria shrugs 
and sits back with a smile. My husband 
used to say: if you are not going to fire 
ool the least you can do is strangle 
er. 


suNnE: Honey, is Tiziano the same as 
Titian? 


Eppie: Yes. 
suNnE: No wonder. 


EDDIE, laughs in the midst of a yawn 
and stretches: I can learn to speak 
Italian, I can learn to do without show- 
ers, I cannot learn to drink without ice. 
I am warped. 


sune: The kid feels good. 


eppig: Si. Tomorrow, Signore, I start 
work. 


FrioriA: Ah yes. Domani. 
EppIE: Not domani. Tomorrow. 
JUNE: I hope so. 


EDDIE, correcting her previous pronun- 
ciation a trifle sharply: By the way, it’s 
Tiziano. 


FIORIA: Bene! 
EDDIE, rises—bows: Grazie, la mia pro- 
fessoressa. 


riorA: Prego. He sits down again. They 
chuckle together. From over the wall, 
again the cry, “Gondola, Gondola!” 


sune: If you ask me, he’s not very am- 
bitious. 


eppie: You're talking to the wind. No 
one gets a rise out of me this evening. 


JuNE: I meant the gondolier, honey. 


FIORIA, after a moment: Why don’t you 
think he is ambitious? 


guneé: There’s nothing put pensiones 
around here. Why doesn’t he park, or 
whatever they call it, over there—by 


the big hotels like the Danielli or the 
Europa? 


FioriA: He likes it here. 
June: Not very ambitious. 
EDDIE, to Fioria: You can’t win. 


rroria: I think that gondolier does quite 
well here anyway. Don’t you, Mr. 
Eddie? 


EDDIE, glances at her, then gets up, 
stretching: Oh, there’s always an Amer- 
ican who can be hooked. Ruffles June’s 
hair. Junie, you don’t have to wade 
through all of Venetian Art tonight. 


JUNE: It’s lovely reading. 


EDDIE, imitating her pronunciation as he 
kisses her neck: Even Tiziano? 


JUNE, trapped by her wet fingernails: 
Turn the page for me, please, honey. 
He does. Grazie tanto. 


EppIE: Prego, honey. His mouth slips 
down to hers. Then, to Fioria: Scusami, 
Signora 

FiorIA: I have pleasure in all kinds of 
lovemaking. Giovanna, a rather sloppy 
but nice-looking girl, shuffles out of the 
house in carpet slippers. She carries 
two small bowls: one with lemon peel, 
one with ice. Fioria, sarcastically: Ah! 
Benvenuto, mia cara Giovanna. 


Giovanna ignores this and hands Eddie 
the ice, saying very carefully: 


GIOVANNA: Lem-mon. Then, triumph- 
antly, the lemon. Ice! 


EpDIE: I wish it were. Guarda, Giovan- 
na: limone, lemon. Ghiaccio, ice. 


GIOVANNA: To hell wit’ English. She 
goes into the house, singing a bit again. 
Eddie sits down and fixes drinks for 
himself and June. 


JUNE: Believe you me, I know just how 
Giovanna feels. They can’t even keep 
names the same. Tiziano for Titian; 
Venezia for Venice. You know, we 
were in Firenze one whole week before 
I found we were in Florenc! 


As they laugh, a woman appears on the 
footbridge, coming toward the garden. 
She is well in her thirties, blondish, 
plumpish, pleasantly attractive. She 
carries a large shoulder bag, a guide- 
book, a dictionary and one or two 
packages. Her name is Leona Samish. 
She stops and calls out gaily: 


LEONA: Buona sera! 


FIORIA, rises: Buona sera, Signorina! 
Come sta? 

LEONA: Not so bene. I fell in a canal. 
She grins as they laugh and disappears 
down the footbridge into the unseen 
calle behind the back wall of the gar- 
den. 


EvpIE: I’ve just fallen in love. 


guneE: Her name is Leona Samish. I 
showed her where the bathroom was 
this morning. 

EDpIE, rises: Ah, an American. 


LEONA, entering the garden from the 
door in the rear: Wouldn’t you just 
know? 


Close up, Leona seems even more at- 
tractive. She wants so much to be liked 
and is by everyone almost at once. She 
is warm, she is generous, she is funny 
and bright. She is also lonely and, de- 
spite her many friends, always has 
been. But Leona’s pattern is to hide 
this, both from herself and the world, 
always with a joke and often with a 
drink. She is independent, she says, and 
almost believes it herself. There is 
something comforting and understand- 
ing and gay about Leona that makes 
people glad to see her. Later, there is 
something else that makes them won- 
der why they do not cry. 


FIoRIA: You must be wet. Bellowing. 
Giovanna! 
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LEONA, dumping her parcels on the 
table: I'm semi-dried out now. It hap- 
pened over an hour ago and anyway, 
I only fell in up to here. No, here 


eppiE: Miss Samish, may I offer con- 
gratulations? 


LEONA: It was nothing. A mere slip of 
the foot 


FIORIA: This is Mr. Eddie Yaeger 
EDDIE: You know my wife 

LEONA: Oh, sure. Hello, cookie. 
JUNE: Hi 


LEONA: And you're the husband. Is 
there anyone on this continent who 
isn’t spoken for? It’s like Noah’s Ark 
everybody’s in twos and I’m Noah 


EDDIE, bows: Signora Noah. 
LEONA: Signorina, unfortunately 


FIORIA: I am dying to know. How did 
you fall in? 


LEONA: Feet first. 
FiorIA: No. Details, please 
Eddie sits down 


LEONA: Well—you may not be aware of 
it, but you are looking at Leona Sam- 
ish, Girl Tourist. I have to take a pic- 
ture of everything. Even those bloody 
pigeons in front of San Marco. And 
that was a narrow escape, too. Any- 
way, this afternoon, I bought a goblet 
Eighteenth-century Venetian glass, fel- 
las. The wildest dark rose. And the 
only one left, damn it. I got it in a cute 
little shop—Di Rossi’s. 


rrorIA: Ah, yes. You should know Sig- 
nor Di Rossi. 


LEONA: I met him. 
rioria, smiling: Anh? 
LEONA: I met him 


rioria, To June: Silver-gray hair, pre- 
maturely gray. 

eppIE, clapping his hands: Ladies, la- 
dies. To Leona. You were saying ... ? 


LEONA: I wanted to get a picture of the 
shop where I bought the goblet, but 
a plain, simple picture wouldn’t do. 
I never owned even a Brownie before 
this trip, but I have to have composi- 
tion in the lousy picture. An authentic 
old Venetian church on one side and 
an authentic old Venetian lady on the 
other. So—(Acting it out now)—I start 
backing up. I back up and up, and right 
in back of me was an authentic old 
Venetian canal. (They laugh sadly; 
comes back to table.) I felt so foolish. 


FIORIA: But it happens. 
EppIE: Who fished you out? 


LEONA: I have an admirer. A little mon- 
ster has been following me. The only 
male who has, I might add, and he’s 
possibly a hot ten if he’s a day. The 
minute I got to that gondola landing 
yesterday, there he was: “Lire, Signor- 
ina, lire.” 


FIORIA: He wears enormous blue jeans? 
LEONA: And sings “Home on the Range.” 
FIORIA: Mauro. 

LEONA: What? 

EppIE: That’s his name: Mauro. 


LEONA: Oh. Well, little Mauro fished me 
out. But I must say he was a lot more 
worried about my camera than about 
me 


eppiE, laughs: Have a drink 
sune: Honey, let her change first 


LEONA, shaking out her skirt: Yeah. The 
charm of it all is beginning to seep 
through 


EDDIE, rises: I'll get a glass for you 
meanwhile 


LEONA, gathering up her packages: Don’t 
anybody move. I'll be two seconds 


FIORIA: Giovanna can bring those up 
for you 


LEONA: Buona sera! (Shirley Boot! 




































































LEONA: We swimmers are a hardy lot 
Where's my dictionary? Ah. Finding it, 
she kisses it. I'd be speechless without 
it. Honest now, you'll all be here, won't 
you? 


JUNE: Sure 


LEONA: I'll only be a minute. Don’t go 
away. Oh, hello there! She has started 
for the door into the Pensione just as 
an elderly couple, the MclIlhennys, 
come out. They both have white hair 
He wears a wrinkled white suit, shirt 
and tie, and a Panama hat which he 
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whips off at the sight of the ladies. Mrs. 
Mclilhenny wears a light three-quarter 
coat over a print dress. Leona rushes 
by them. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY, sweetly, with a pain- 
ful accent: Buona sera, Signore e 
Signor. 


MR. MCILHENNY: Oh, for Pete’s sake, 
Edith! 


FIORIA: Buona sera. You know Mr. and 
Mrs. Yaeger? 

MRS. MCILHENNY: We've seen each 
other, but we haven't had the pleasure. 


rrioria: Mr. and Mrs. McIl—I'’m afraid 
I cannot say it. 


MR. MC ILHENNY: Mclihenny. 
JUNE: Hello. 
eppie: Hello. Fioria sits down. 


MR. MC ILHENNY, after a stiff pause: Well, 
the weather is nice here, anyway. 


eppre: Excuse me. I have to get a glass. 
He goes in. 


syune: Don’t you like Venice, Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny? 


MR. MC ILHENNY, to Fioria: No disrespect 
intended, ma’am, but to me, it’s just 
Luna Park on water. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: Now, Lloyd. We've 
covered almost everything today, any- 
way. Tomorrow, we're going to do the 
Lido, the Galeria Academia and the 
Church of—what is it? 


MR. MC ILHENNY: They’re all alike to me. 
suneE: You should see the Biennale. 
MRS. MC ILHENNY: Pardon? 


suNE: That’s the big art exhibition at 
the Public Gardens. 


MR. MC ILHENNY: If I have to look at one 
more painting, I'll yip. 


riorIA: Excuse me. Mrs. Yaeger’s hus- 
band is an artist. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: How interesting! 


MR. MC ILHENNY, to June: No disrespect 
intended, ma’am. Truth is I don’t un- 
derstand pictures. And I’ve got bad feet 
for standing. 


suNE: I know how you feel. But when 
I fell in love with Eddie, I had to get 
to like pictures. So I looked and looked. 
Then one day, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened: I knew what I was looking at! 
-Kind of. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY, sitting: Would we have 
seen any of Mr. Yaeger’s paintings? 
Someplace? 


suNnE: Well, he had a one-man show in 
New York—that’s sort of like getting 
a government contract, Mr. MclIlhenny. 
Eddie enters with two glasses. And he 
sold a painting to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and one to the Toledo Museum 
and Peggy Guggenheim bought one. 


EDDIE: 


Never mind the commercial, 
June. 


MR. MCILHENNY: You must be pretty 
successful. 


EDDIE: That show was four years ago. 


Froria: Are you going on to Firenze 
from here? 


Mrs. MclIlhenny looks at June. 


sung: That’s Florence. 
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MRS. MC ILHENNY: Oh, yes, indeed! We’re 
doing all of Italy: Florence, Rome, 
Capri. And then off to Spain, Portugal, 
and home! 


MR. MC ILHENNY: 
over by boat. 


Flying home. Came 


Eppie: You get around a bit. 
MRS. MC ILHENNY: Dear me, yes! 


MR. MC ILHENNY: We've been to Ireland, 
Scotland ... 


MRS. MCILHENNY: The Edinburgh Fes- 
tival was sweet. 


MR. MC ILHENNY: 


England, London— 
France, Paris .. . 


MRS. MC ILHENNY, 


suspiciously: 
Paris. 


Well, 
MR. MCILHENNY: Belgium, Holland— 
Waits for Mrs. MclIlhenny but she 
beams without comment—Germany, 
Austria— 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: 
Dirndls! 


MR. MCILHENNY: —Switzerland, and 
here we are in Venice. 


Salzburg Festival. 


eEppiE: Some itinerary. How long you 
been at it? 

MR. MC ILHENNY: Docked at Southamp- 
ton 10:37 a.m. June fifteenth. 


eppie: When are you flying from Por- 
tugal? 


MR. MC ILHENNY: September ninth. 
eppiE: This year! 


MRS. MCILHENNY: I guess we have 
crowded things a bit. 


MR. MCILHENNY: Oh, no, dear. Our 
travel agency did a crackerjack job. 
Planned every step of the way. He has 
taken a paper from his pocket which 
he hands to Eddie: See? That was to- 
day. 


EDDIE, reading: “Eight a.m., breakfast; 
nine, Doge’s Palace and Bridge of 
Sighs; 10 a.m.—San Marco Cathedral; 
10: 30-12: 30—I.A.” What’s I. A.? 


MR. MCILHENNY: Independent activity. 
We have two hours ef it every day. 


EppI£E, hands paper back: Oh. 


MRS. MCILHENNY: That’s when I make 
him go shopping. It’s our first trip 
abroad, you see. Mr. McIlhenny retired 
this year and we don’t have any chil- 
dren, so—we decided to have our little 
fling while we still . . . 


MR. MC ILHENNY: For Pete’s sake, Edith. 


EppIE, nicely: The trouble is everybody 
wants everybody else to have a good 
time their way. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: Yes. We've had a fine 
time. It’s all been lovely, just lovely. 
Wistfully. Not quite what we expected, 
perhaps... 


JuNE: How do you mean? 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: I don’t know, really. 
I don’t know what we expected, but 

Brightly again. Well, it’s been 
lovely, just lovely. Starts for rear door. 


eppie: Will you have a drink with us? 
MR. MC ILHENNY: Well... 


MRS. MCILHENNY: No, dear. To Eddie. 
Thank you. 


Epp1E: It’s just Cinzano. 


Leona, in a fresh dress, comes out with 
a bottle in hand. 


LEONA: How about a real drink with me 
and il Signor Gilbey: gin! 
MRS. MC ILHENNY: We’re on our way to 


dinner. We’re going to Quadri’s. Would 
you like to join us, Miss Samish? 


From here the light begins to dim 
slowly to soft blue-purple evening. 


LEONA: No, thanks. The book says that’s 
a real elegant place. 


EppireE: And real expensive. Hands her 
a drink. 


LEONA: Thanks. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY, goes to her: Miss Sam- 
ish, I meant to tell you. On the same 
side of the piazza with Quadri’s there’s 
a big jewelry shop, and I'll bet they 
have garnets. 


LEONA: Oh, elegant. Garnets are my one 
passion. Well, garnets and people. And 
Venice and the Pensione Fioria and an 
evening like this. You're all so nice. 
The MclIlhennys start out. MclIlhennys, 
don’t go. Have a drink. 


MR. MC ILHENNY: I'd like to, but this wop 
food has wrecked my digestion. 


FIoRIA: Then Quadri’s is the perfect 
place. The cooking is very light. 


MC ILHENNY: Good. Let’s go, Edith. 
MRS. MC ILHENNY: Well—arrivederci, all. 
MR. MC ILHENNY: For Pete’s sake, Edith. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY, as they disappear from 
garden: Now Lloyd, you just let me 


be ... They are seen going over the 
bridge. 


LEONA, sitting: You think the Marshall 
Plan knows about him? 


JuNE: He didn’t know what he was 
saying, Signora. 


FIORIA: He is not a sensitive man. He 
has no heart, not that much. Italian 
food has ruined his miserable belly. He 
probably likes French food! 


LEONA: I must say I did. 


FIORIA: But it’s so refined! In Italy, you 
sit down to eat, and you eat a meal. 
In Paris, you sit down, and what do 
you eat? A sauce. And in America, this 
Mr. Mc—whatever it is—sits down and 
what does he eat? Pills. You want me 
to get excited about a man like that? 


LEONA: Have a drink. 
FIoRIA: Grazie. 


LEONA: Prego. Rises. Hey, is that right? 
EDDIE: Yes. 


LEONA: It’s used for so many things, I 
figure when in doubt, say “prego.” 


EDDIE: Junie, we ought to be getting 
a move on. 


JuNE: I’1n so lazy. 


Leona: Ah, have a drink. It’s good gin, 
cookie. 


eEppiE: No, thanks. 
LEONA: Prego? Pretty prego? 


EppIE: We're late for dinner. June starts 
to gather her things. Eddie takes the 
Cinzano. To June: I'll carry that, hon. 
To Leona: Give us a rain check 


LEONA: Sure. The Yaegers go into the 
house a moment, then: Sure you won't 
have one? 
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rior1a: No, no, grazie. 


LEONA: I thought in a pensione, every- 
one had meals in. 


FiorIA: Most prefer demi-pension so 
they can have either lunch or dinner 
out. Usually dinner. 


LEONA: Well—that leaves us. Or does it? 
I guess it doesn’t. 

FIoRIA: I am dining with an old friend. 
LEONA: Signor Di Rossi? 


FiorIA: No. Faustino is his name. He is 
in the government. For fifteen years, he 
has been in our government. 

LEONA: All your governments? 


FroriA, laughs: He is very sophisticated. 
Why did you ask if it was Di Rossi? 


LEONA: You said you knew him. 
FIoRIA: I see him here and there. 


LEONA: I saw him in the piazza last 
night, in front of Florian’s. I didn’t 
know who he was then, but you can’t 
miss that silver hair. Look, if you have 
to go, Signora, please do. I enjoy being 
alone. 


FIoRIA: Are you a writer? 
LEONA: Just a fancy secretary, really. 


FiorIA: Then why do you like to be 
alone? I hate it! 


LEONA: I’m the independent type. Al- 
ways have been. Got time for a short 
one? 
Fioria: Yes, but I don’t want it, thank 
you. 


LEONA: Mayhap I can persuade myself. 
Raising the bottle. Prego? Pouring. 
Grazie. This is a nice place. There are 
two people in the States I wish were 
here. A darling couple, but they can’t 
move two feet without me. Raising her 
glass. Luck. They’re rather like the 
Yaegers, except Mac and Franny are 
older. Not older than me, older than 
the Yaegers. Nobody’s older than me. 


rioriA: I am. And in Italy, age is an 
asset. 


Off in the city, bells chime. 


LEONA: If it is, I’m loaded. You know, 
I took this vacation to get away and be 
on my own. And what happens first 
night out on the boat? Up pops a 
honeymoon couple. Helpless kids, but 
sweet. We had a ball in Paris. What 
a city! 

Fioria: Yes. 


LEONA: You don’t have to go yet, do 
you? 
FIORIA, sits: No. 


LEONA: Everything everybody ever said, 
wrote or sang about Paris is true. Ex- 
cept you shouldn’t be allowed there 
unless you’re in love. Paris is just laid 
out for it. 


FiorIA: So is Venice. 


LEONA: So is any place, if you have it. 
Paris is beautiful except— I don’t know. 
I don’t really know what I expected. 
On the train coming here, I met an- 
other American girl. In America, Sig- 
nora, every female under fifty is a girl. 


rioria: And after fifty? 


LEONA: Who cares? This girl on the 
train was waiting. 


FIORIA: For what? 


LEONA: She came to Europe to find 
something. It was way back in the back 
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of her mind: past seeing places and 
getting some culture—that was up front, 
here. Touches her forehead. Buying per- 
fume cheap was about here, and letting 
loose for once was about here. But way 
way back was the something she was 
waiting for. 

FIorRIA: What? 

LEONA: A wonderful mystical magical 
miracle. 


Fior1A: No! To do what? 


LEONA: Beats me. I guess to find her 
whatever it was she’d been missing all 
her life. The bargains some people ex- 
pect on a hot six-week vacation! Now 
you do have to go. 


FiorIA: Would you care to come with 
me? 


LEONA: Oh, no. Thank you, no. 


FioRIA: When in Italy, you should meet 
Italians. 
LEONA: Two’s company... 


F1iorRIA: Oh, Miss Samish! Signor Faus- 
tino and I are, oh, for several years 
now, we have been—ahh—Waves her 
hands, as though to pluck the word 
from the air—unexcited. 


LEONA: By me, you're a twosome. Shak- 
ing her head. Grazie tanto. 


FIORIA: Prego. They laugh. 


LEONA: Va bene! Oh, there’s no holding 
me! Fioria starts toward house, stops 
and turns back. Leona goes to her. 
Don’t worry, Signora. I do fine on my 
own. Last night, I had dinner with the 
Mclihennys. I feel sad for them: the 
“big fling” they’re having. They went 
to bed right after dinner but I had 
coffee in San Marco and listened to that 
lovely band concert. 


Fiorn1A: The concerts are every next 
night. 


LEONA: Oh. Maybe I'll take a gondola 
after dinner. 

FIoRIA: Oh, don’t take a gondola alone 
at night. Wait. 


LEONA: O.K. I mean va bene. Have a 
good time. 


FionIA: Thank you. Stops on her way 
into the house. Would you like dinner 
out here? 


LEONA: Yes, I would, if it isn’t too much 
bother for Giovanna. 


FIORIA: None at all. Just don’t let her 
rush you. 


LEONA: Giovanna? 


rioria: After sunset, she rushes around 
like an American. She has a friend: 
Alfredo. All day long, she is only re- 
cuperating from the night before. 


LEONA: I should be so sick. 
rioria: And I! Buona sera. 


LEONA: Buona sera. Fioria enters the 
Pensione. The dusk is light purple now. 
Leona sits at table and takes a sip of 
her drink. Then she just sits. From the 
right, far-off music is heard, a lovely 
Italian tune. It has a lonely sound and, 
after a moment, Leona gets up and 
wanders about the garden, looking up 
at the buildings, seeming a little Lost. 
She sees something, perhaps up in the 
tree, perhaps in the shadows on the 
rear wall—puts her drink on the table 
and goes to rear door. Here, kitty, 
kitty, kitty. Pretty little baby. Here, 
kitty, kitty. Please... How do you 


say it in Italian? Ssspsspsspsspssss. But 
the unseen cat goes. Ah, kitty . . . She 
straightens up and listens to the music 
again. From over the canal wall comes 
the cry, softer now: “Gondola, Gon- 
dola!” Leona moves toward the wall, 
then abruptly, lights go on in the gar- 
den—gay, gently colored bulbs strung 
through the arbor and the tree. She 
whirls around. A moment, and Gio- 
vanna comes out carrying a tray and 
collects the empty glasses. Giovanna. 
Lei a . She points to the lights. 


GIOVANNA: Si, si. Molto bella, ah? 
LEONA: Oh, molto bella. 


GIOVANNA, making conversation: Venezia 
é molto bella. 


LEONA: Si. Venezia é@ molto bella. 
GIOVANNA: Si. 
LEONA: Alfredo é molto bella. 


Giovanna stares at her, then bursts in- 
to laughter and runs into the house. 
Alone again with the music, Leona sits 
at table. She sips her drink, gets her 
voluminous bag, rummages around and 
comes up with cigarettes, postcards and 
a pen. She sips her drink and starts to 
write: 

Dearest Mac and Franny: Venice is 
as unbelievable as a musical comedy. 
How I wish you both were—Stops, puts 
the pen down and sits for a long, lone- 
ly moment. Even the music has stopped. 
Then:—you both were here because this 
time, we'd be a quartet. Mio amico has 
silver-gray hair... She stops again 
and looks in the direction of the Pen- 
sione. A moment, then June comes out. 
She is now wearing high-heeled san- 
dals and a thin sweater over her dress. 
Cookie, you’re a very pretty girl. 


JUNE, on step: I know but I’m not in- 
teresting looking. Like the women in 
paintings. Goes to her. You are. 


LEONA, rises, turns away: Oh, go on. 


suNE: You are! Leona turns away. 
What’s the matter? 


LEONA, too touched by this: Niente. 
Turns back, smiling. Say, when your 
fella’s busy with his pallette, how about 
you showing me the town? Maybe we 
could go swimming? 

JUNE: Sure! 


EDDIE, breezing on in a light jacket now 
and loafers and socks: Pronto, Signora 
Yaeger? 

JuNE, pokes him: I’ve been pronto for 
ten minutes. 


EDDIE, slapping her on the fanny: I told 
you that was a great color for you. To 
Leona: We are off. Off to a real Vene- 
tian pizzeria: Harry’s Bar. 

LEONA: The book says that’s a Must 
EDDIE: You don’t Must, but you will. 
He has been fumbling for a match for 


his cigarette; Leona gives him one. 
Thanks. Excuse us? 


LEONA: Sure. Have fun. 


JUNE: See you. She leaves the garden 
with Eddie. 

LEONA: Right. They are almost over the 
footbridge when she calls: Say! Why 
don’t I get it over with and give Harry 
his big break tonight? Pause. Would 
it be all right if I walked along with 
you? 


EDDIE, on the bridge: Sure. 





LEONA, runs to her 


things in 


drink 


EDDIE 


bag, sweeps the 
I always buy my guides a 


We're meeting some friends 


Well, can I 


Or are there 


LEONA: Oh 
drink, too? 


buy them a 


too many? 
suNE: Just another couple, but 


LEONA: It would be awkward 


eEppiE: We're going on to 
gether from Harry’s 


LEONA: Qh, 
I guess I'll 


other 


dinner to- 


dou ut 


you 


sure. Puts her bag 
just have to give 
rain check, that’s all 


We'll take it 


an- 


EDDIE 


JUNE: Good night 


LEONA: Buona 
what is it? 


EDDIE: Well, you really say 
family and very close 
wise, buona sera. Or 


sera. Or do 
ciao 


you Say 


“ciao” to 
friends. Other- 
arrivederci 
LEONA: Oh. Arrivederci, Signor 
vederci, Signora 


Arri- 


JUNE: Arrivederci 


EppIE, nicely: Arrivederci. He takes 
June’s arm and they go. Leona watches 
them leave, then slowly walks back to 
the table. She stuffs a postcard or two 
left lying there into her bag, then 
stands. She picks up her glass, looks 
at it, then, with a wry smile, raises it 
and says 


LEONA: Ciao, honey 
drink as Giovanna 
on wu hich is 


She finishes the 
enters with a tray 
Leona’s She puts 
the tray on the table as from the house 
comes a thin, scratchy phonograph rec- 
ord of an Italian singing some tune 


dinner 


GIOVANNA: Buona notte, Signorina 


LEONA: Buona notte, Giovanna 


Giovanna goes. Leona slowly sits and 
takes the napkin from the tray and 
carefully spreads it on her lap. She 
arranges the dishes a bit, then reaches 
into her bag for her guidebook. She 
opens it, props it against the glass so 
she can read as she slowly begins her 
lonely dinner. From the canal comes the 
soft ery, “Gondola! Gondola!” Someone 
laughs 


Curtain 


LEONA: Hold it! 


Scene 2 


Early afternoon heat. All the shutters 
in Venice are closed. Even the doorway 
to the Pensione has slatted wooden 
doors to bar the sun. The YAEGERS are 
stretched out, lazily sunning in canvas 


deck 


chairs 


On a table against left wall, is an empty 
beer bottle; in a pail of ice is another 
(but full) bottle covered with a towel. 
Both sune and eppre have a glass of 
beer carefully placed in the shadows 
cast by their chairs. There is a 
footstool below sune’s chair. There is 
a table near center with a glass on it 


own 


TUNE is lying still and serene, her face 
tilted to the sun. By her side is a pair 
of sunglasses, a bottle of suntan oil and 
the big art book. eppre is on his back. 
He kicks at a fly. The sun pours down 
in the silence. He tries to swat the fly 
but only himself loudly. He 


rolls 


smacks 


over irritably 


EDDIE: We ought to be locked in a mad- 
house. You don’t catch any Italians 
cremating themselves to look healthy! 


(Jose Perez, Donald Murphy, Geraldine Brooks, Shirley Booth) 
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Shifts his position, lies still, then 
reaches for his beer but knocks the 
glass over. Damnation! The beer has 
spilled. He gets up and goes to the ta- 
ble. En route, he stubs his toe. Judas 
Priest! June opens her eyes. These 
damn slobby Italians can’t put down 
a level floor! June closes her eyes and 
erases the smile as he looks at her sus- 
piciously. At the same time, the canal 
wall door opens and a head peers out. 
Then the thin, bony frame of a twelve- 
year-old Italian boy in a slightly torn 
T-shirt and faded, oversize blue jeans 
held up by rope appears from canal 
door. Eddie limps over to the table and 
in taking the beer bottle from the pail, 
cracks his shin against a bench. He 
roars: God in heaven! June laughs out 
load. He whirls on her. Very funny 
Crack your shin and let me laugh! She 
cannot stop and the boy, watching, be- 
gins to guffaw. Eddie whips around and 
yells: You little son of a bitch! Holding 
the bottle and opener, he takes a 
threatening step to the kid. Fuori dai 
piedi! Via! The kid ducks out the canal 
wall door. Furiously, Eddie opens the 
beer—and foam shoots out all over him. 
A split moment of dead silence. He 
looks at June—then breaks up, and 
they both howl. He dries himself with 
the towel. At least, it’s cold. Want some 
more? 


JUNE: Please. Was Mauro swimming 
in the canal again? 


EppDIE, filling his own glass now: No. 
Probably taking his siesta in an empty 
gondola. Terrible how Italian children 
learn all those four-letter words. 


JuNE: Honey, you’re hungover. 


EDDIE, going back to his chair: It’s why 
I’m hungover. 


JUNE, eyes shut, sunbathing: You drank 
too much last night. 


EppiE, His eyes shut, too; his voice a 
sun-heavy monotone: Why oh why oh 
why. Trying a different rhythm: Oh 
why oh why oh why oh .. . Because I 
was finally, finally going to start work 
today. I stink. 


JUNE: You do not. 


EppIE: Now let’s have an argument 
whether or not I stink. 


JuNE: No, no. You stink. Eddie sips 
beer. Pause. They sunbathe. It’s all the 
fault of that man in New York that 
said the paintings you did since the 
show would make nice Christmas cards. 


EDDIE: Unlike the rest of us, Mr. Son- 
nabend is not alone. 


JuNE: I'll bet there’s a lot of money in 
Christmas cards. Well, they’re very 
popular! What if you paint them one 
time and museum pieces the next? The 
important things is to paint... . Isn’t 
it, honey? 


EppIE: Yes. 
JUNE: Well? 


EDDIE, sits up: June, it’s hard. It’s doubly 
hard when you hit it the first time and 
have to compete with yourself. And I 
think: maybe I should give up. Maybe 
all I am good for is Christmas cards. 
But June, I don’t want to give up just 
yet. 
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sune: Isn’t that silly? I thought the 
trouble was all because of me. 


EppIE: You? No. 
sung, lies back: That’s a relief! 


EDDIE, leans back: Sometimes I think 
language is a means of excommunica- 
tion. 


JUNE: Please don’t say things I don’t 
understand. 


EDDIE: I’m sorry. 


JUNE: We can talk: I’ve learned a lot. 
You just won’t try. Sits up. Ask me 
about Carpaccio. 


EDDIE, sits up: June, I know you try and 
I appreciate it. It breaks me aff up in- 
side. 


suNE: You don’t have to break up. Just 
ask me about Carpaccio. 


EDDIE: Honey, talking isn’t an exam. 


JuNE, leans back: O.K., I’m dumb. So 
let’s don’t talk and I can at least sun- 
bathe out the lines. 


eEppIE: I’m sorry. Lies back, closes his 
eyes. 


JUNE, after a moment: There was a very 
interesting article in the paper the other 
day about that strike in Turin. I think 
those men are silly. They'll never get 
their jobs back. Pause. Did you read it? 


eppiE: The strike was settled yesterday. 


JUNE: ...I1 guess they got their jobs 
back. 


EDDIE: Yes. 


JUNE, after a silence, touches his hand: 
Honey, it’s been better since we've 
been in Venice. 


EDDIE: I haven’t finished one thing. 
JUNE: I meant Us. 

EDDIE: Oh. 

JUNE: I’m sorry. 


EDDIE: No. Honey, I wish that were 
better. 


JUNE: Eddie, I love you. It doesn’t mat- 
ter a hoot to me if you can’t paint like 
you used to. I don’t care if you paint 
at all. All I want is for you to be happy 
and to love me. 


EDDIE: I do. 

JUNE: Tell me. 

EDDIE: I love you. 

suneE: You're in love with me. 


EDDIE: June . . . Then: I’m in love with 
you. 


JUNE: Honey, we'll be fine. It’s just 
your hangover. 


EDDIE, chanting tunelessly: Oh, honey, 
we'll be fine, indeed we'll be fine, oh 
honey, we'll be fine indeed. 


June waves her hand at him, blindly. 
He catches her hand and holds it. They 
lie there quiet, peaceful, their eyes 
closed to the sun and themselves. 


In the silence, Leona enters the garden 
from the rear door with all her tourist 
paraphernalia and a package identical 
to one she had the day before. When 
she sees the Yaegers, she stops and 
hesitates wistfully. Then she starts to 






walk by them on tiptoe but Eddie opens 
his eyes. 


LEONA: I thought you had baked your- 
selves to sleep. June opens her eyes. Hi. 
JUNE, sitting up: Hi. 

Eddie sits up. Brief, awkward pause. 


LEONA: Say, I haven't gotten a picture 
of you two yet. 
EppIE: Oh, no! 


LEONA: Putting package and bag on 
table: Be a sport. I could use some 
cheesecake between churches. 


JUNE: Come on, honey. 

EppIE, As Leona prepares her camera: 
I hate this. 

JuNE: I love it. 

EDDIE, grinning: Peacock. 

guNnE: Uh-huh. 

LEONA: You'll have to get close. I have 
small eyes. 


As they get ready, Mauro sticks his 
head out the canal door again, then 
comes into the garden to watch. 


EDDIE, to Leona: About last night .. . 
LEONA: Forget it. 
EDDIE: No. You see, we... 


MAURO, to Leona, who is focusing her 
camera: Hey, lady, wanna buy real 
good Swiss watch? Ten dollar. 

LEONA: Not this minute. 


MauRO: You crazy? It got works inside. 
Holding the watch out to Eddie. Look! 
Tell her! 

LEONA: Hold it! Snaps picture. Grazie. 


MAURO, goes to her: You take my pic- 
ture? 
LEONA: Yes. 


MAURO, plaintively, with outstretched 
hand; Lire, Signorina. 


LEONA: You know, I think that’s all the 
Italian the kid knows. To Mauro: Lis- 
ten, Signor Lira, you were supposed to 
take me to the Galeria Academia this 
morning, remember? 


MAURO, scratching his head: This morn- 
ing? 

LEONA: Si. This morning. I got lost. 
Where were you? 


MAURO: Tsk tsk tsk. I have business. 
LEONA: Is ‘that so? 


MAURO, importantly: I work for my 
friend, de gondolier. Every customer 
I bring, he pay me. Why you no wanna 
buy good Swiss watch? 


LEONA: I have a watch. 


MAURO: Only ten dollar. Come on. What 
da hell. 


EDDIE: Mauro, va via. The kid retreats. 
To Leona as she puts camera on table: 
I was going to say . . . Oh, excuse me. 
Beer? 


LEONA: Beer gives me a_ cardboard 
mouth. 


JUNE, holding out her glass: Have a sip. 
It’s cool, anyway 

LEONA: Well, that’s more than I am 
She drinks, returns glass 


MAURO, to Leona: Lady, wanna buy 
Parker 51 Pen? Holding one out. 2,000 
lire 
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No, thanks. 


eppie: Cigarette? She takes one. For 
the last five minutes, I've been trying 
to—well 


LEONA 


MAURO 
1500 lire. 


eppie: Mauro! The kid scampers. To 
Leona: What I started to say was... 
Lights her cigarette. Oh, hell. I’m try- 
ing to find a way of apologizing for last 
light that won’t embarrass either of us. 


Lady, special price for you: 


LEONA: That does it very nicely, cookie. 


eppie: We were kind of trapped. We're 
sorry and we wanted you to know. 
LEONA: Well—grazie tanto and prego. 
EDDIE: Prego to you. 

June: You were up early this morning 
‘cause we looked 


LEONA: Girl Tourist. Holding up her 
guidebook. I’m attempting to zip through 
the six-day tour in three and a half. 
eppie: Why the rush? 


LEONA: I’ve got vo be back in the salt 
mines around Labor Day, and I should 
see Rome. 

Why? 


june: Maybe there’s someone in Rome 
she wants to see. 


EDDIE 


LEONA: It’s a big city, there should be. 
Wryly as she sits on footstool. When 
I was a kid, I used to wish on the 
moon. 


suNE: | still do. 
Leona: Any luck? 
sung, looks at Eddie: Uh-huh. 


LEONA: I’m thinking of giving the stars 
my business. 


mauRO: Lady, you got any brothers and 
sisters? 


LEONA: Three, cookie. 


mAuRO: You very lucky. For t’ree brud- 
ders and sisters, I got t’ree Parker 51 
Pens. Holds them up. Presents. Sou- 
venir of Italy! 


LEONA: No, Mauro. 

mauRO: Special for you .. . 

LEONA: No. 

maurRO: Come on. What da hell? 
LEONA: How do you say No in Italian? 


eppIE: Watch. Turns to Mauro who im- 
mediately backs away. 


mauro: O.K., O.K., I only want to give 
her present. You so pretty and nice, 
here, lady. Puts pen in her hand. 
LEONA, touched: Why, Mauro! 

mauRO: You like? 

LEONA: Very much. 


mauRO: One thousand lire, Signorina? 


Leona shoves the pen back into his out- 
stretched hand and Eddie advances on 
him. 


eppire: O.K., regazzo. 


The kid scampers over to the canal 
door. 


LEONA: He'll hook me yet. What's more, 
he knows it. Waves at the little figure. 
Arrivederci, Mauro. 
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EDDIE, putting on his shirt: Tan or no 
tan, I quit. 


LEONA, rises, indicating Mauro: He’s the 
one shop in all Venice that doesn’t 
close in the afternoon. To the mournful- 
looking boy: Nothing today. A step to- 
ward him: Cookie, it’s so hot. Close up 
for a few hours. I'll be around. He just 
stares. Ah, Mauro . 


mauRO: You no buy nutting now? 
LEONA: No. 

MAURO: You no give me lira? 
LEONA: I gave you yesterday. 
MAURO: Then give me cigarette. 
Eddie l@ughs. 

LEONA: You're too little to smoke. 
MAURO: But I smoke! 

LEONA: Not with my help. 


maAuRO: Come on. One cigarette. What 
da hell. 


LEONA, laughs and reaches in her bag: 
You know a sucker when you see one. 
Here. He reaches greedily for the ciga- 
rette. Easy does it. 


MAURO: Grazie. 
LEONA: Prego. 


maurO: You O.K., lady. Grinning slyly 
to June and Eddie: So long, cookies. 
Pushes open the door and goes. 


EppIE, folding his chair: Coming up, 
June? 


JUNE: Do you want me to? 


EDDIE, joking to cover his annoyance as 
he puts chair against wall: Oh, for 
Pete’s sake, Edith. 


June: I thought maybe you wanted to 
be alone to think. 


eppiE: If I did, I would’ve said so. To 
Leona: See you later. 


LEONA: You bet. 
He goes into the Pensione. 


June: He’s a little hungover, that’s all 
that was. 


LEONA: Have a big time last night? 

JUNE, putting on a robe and gathering 
up her things; folds her chair and 
puts it alongside of Eddie’s: No. Those 
friends we were with—well—she’s a 
very rich American who collects art. 
The husband is kind of an _ Italian 
count. Eddie’s here on a _ fellowship. 
The Contessa buys us drinks and din- 
ner, and maybe when Eddie does a 
painting, she'll buy it. Oh, she’s very 
nice. But she kind of doesn’t like un- 
attached women around. Embarrassed, 
she quickly picks up art book and sees 
Leona’s package. What'd you buy? 


LEONA, getting package: A mate for that 
Venetian glass goblet I told you I got 
yesterday. 


June: At Di Rossi's? 
LEONA, unwrapping the goblet: Yes. 


suNnE: Wasn't he nice to find another 
one! 


LEONA: He wasn’t there. I saw him in 
the Piazza last night, though. We nod- 
ded. June is waiting for more. Leona 
smiles. That's all. 


JUNE: Oh. 


Over the little stone footbridge comes 
a man wearing a pale-blue shirt and 
light trousers. A jacket dangles from 
one shoulder. He looks over into the 
garden at the two women who do not 
see him. Forty-odd, he has slightly 
tired good looks made striking by 
prematurely silver-gray hair. This, of 
course, is Di Rossi, a man most woman 
are attracted to and whom most men 
like. He is invariably at ease, and al- 
though he is a worldly man, his knowl- 
edge is a product of experience and his 
senses rather than.of his mind and 
thought. He is so very charming, so 
direct, so simple (like a child) that it 
is difficult to believe he might not al- 
ways tell the precise truth. At any rate, 
since he always believes it is the truth 
when he is saying it and since there is 
so much truth in what he does say, 
does it matter? Actually, it shouldn’t, if 
only because Renato Di Rossi is very 
eager to accept almost anyone and al- 
most any moment ... A moment, then 
he continues across the bridge and dis- 
appears into the calle behind the gar- 
den. During this, Leona has unwrapped 
the goblet and June takes it, exclaim- 
ing: 


JUNE: Isn’t it dreamy! 

LEONA: Eighteenth century. 

JUNE: Were they terribly expensive? 
LEONA: 1600 lira each. 

JuNE: My! How much is that in money? 


LEONA: I’m still with French francs. 
Under three bucks, anyway. June sighs 
as she hands it back. Cookie, it was 
very sweet of you to explain about last 
night. 


gunE: Oh... 


LEONA: It was. What’re you going to be 
doing later on? 


JUNE: Depends on Eddie. We might go 
swimming over the Lido. 


LEONA: Gee, I have one of those French 
bathing suits. 

suNnE: Oh. Well, if we decide to go, we'll 
knock on your door. 


LEONA, a step toward her: Would you? 
When would that be? 


JuNE: In an hour or so. 
LEONA: You won't forget? 
JuNE: No. 


LEONA: If I’m not in my room, I'll be 
down here. 


JUNE, at the door: O.K. 


LeoNnA: If by any chance, I go out on 
one of my tours, I'll leave a note saying 
where I am. 


JunE: All right. Enters the house. 
Di Rossi now enters the garden. 


LEONA, hurrying back to the table with 
the goblet: I'd better hold onto that box 
so I can pack this. I'll only bea... 


But the door has closed after June. 
Leona stands, unaware of Di Rossi who 
mops his brow with a handkerchief. As 
she slowly begins to re-wrap the gob- 
let, he comes up with a smile. 


DI ROSSI, a soft but marked accent: Good 
afternoon. 


LEONA, turns, startled: Oh... Hello, 
there. 
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pr ROossI: Hello. aon 
LEONA: You played hooky this morning 
pr Rossi: I beg your pardon? 


LEONA: I bought this at your shop. 
Didn't the boy tell you? 


pi ROSSI: Yes. 


LEONA: He was very kind. And very 
cute 


pr rossi: He is my niece. 
LEONA, laughs: Your nephew. 


pi rossi, laughs: Oh, yes, nephew, ne- 
phew! Just when I think I speak Eng- 
lish like a trooper, something happens. 
Anyway, he is the son of my eldest 
sister 


LEONA: Bravo! 
pI ROSSI: Grazie 


LEONA: Prego. And that about concludes 
my entire performance in Italiano. She 
puts goblet back in box. He moves to 
table 


pi ROSSI: Is this beer? 
LEONA: Help yourself. It isn’t mine. 
pI ROSSI, smiles: Thank you. 


LEONA . Shall I call someone for 
you? 


pI ROSSI: Who? 

LEONA: I don’t know. Signora Fioria? 
pi ROSSI: I scarcely know her. Sips beer. 
LEONA: Oh 

pI ROssI: Do you want to call someone? 
LEONA: No 


DI ROSSI, puts glass down: I came to see 
you 


LEONA: Oh. Sits. Oh! You found some 


more of those glasses. 


pi rRossI: Unfortunately, no. But perhaps 
there is something else I might find for 
you? 


LEONA: You don’t happen to know a 
good black market in money? 


pi rossi: The best. And very legitimate 
Leona laughs. But that’s easy. Give me 
something difficult 


LEONA: Why? 
pr rossi: So I can do it for you. 


LEONA I've been trying to find 
some garnets : 


pr rossi: Garnet? 


LEONA: They’re jewelry. Dark red 
stones. 


pr rossi: Ah. Rubies. 


LEONA: Not on my salary. Garnets 
garnets 


pi ROSSI, sadly: I’m sorry. No. 


LEONA: Where’s my book? Getting it 
and thumbing through. Not that there’s 
anything useful in here. “At the res- 
taurant . The Motor Accident... 
The Shipwreck ... At the Hospital.” 
Plunks it down. Rises, goes to him. 
Garnets. They’re not expensive. Do you 
know topaze? 

pI ROSSI: Si. 


LEONA: Garnets are a semi-precious 
stone like that. But red and small... . 


pi ROSSI, thinks a moment, then: Ah, 
granate! 
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LEGNA, shaking his hand: We did it! 


pi rossi: Yes! There are not many 
garnet in Venice any more. But we will 


look 
LEONA: Don’t go to any trouble 


pirossi: For you, it is not trouble 
Pause. Mopping his brow: You don’t 
mind the heat 


LEONA: Signor Di Rossi, why did you 
come to see me? 


DI ROSSI, smiles: It is only natural. After 
all, you are not going to keep buying 
glasses every day 


LEONA: No 

DI ROSSI: So—I came 

LEONA: But why? 

pr rossi: Why? You knew I would 
LEONA: I did not! 

pr rossi: Maybe it’s my English 
LEONA: Maybe it’s mine. Turns away 


DI ROSSI, goes to her: Listen. Two nights 
ago, I am in Piazza San Marco. You are 


in Piazza San Marco. We look. Next 
day, you are in my shop. We talk about 
glasses, we talk about Venice. You like 
Venice? I like Venice 

LEONA: Molto bella 


pr rosst: Si, molto bella. I understand 
your jokes. Ecco. We talk about Venice, 
glasses, but we are not speaking about 
them, are we? No. So, last night, I am 
in Piazza San Marco again, you are in 
Piazza San Marco again 


LEONA: Half of Venice is in Piazza San 
Marco again! 


pi rossi: But half of Venice is not in 
my shop this morning or I would be a 
rich man! 


LEONA: I wanted another glass 
pr rossi: And that’s all? 
LEONA: That’s all! 


pI rossi: There are shops all over Ven- 
ice. Did you look in any of them for 
your glass? 


LEONA: No 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: Isn't that exquisite? 
(Dino DiLuca, Jane Rose, Shirley Booth, Daniel Reed) 


pr rossi: Ah! 


LEONA: But you said you would try to 
find one for me! 


prrosst: And that is why you cam 
back 


LEONA: Yes! 
pr rossi: No other reason? 


LEONA, shaking: I don’t know what your 
experience has been with American 
tourists She turns away. 


pI ROSSI: My experience has been that 
tourists have more experience than I! 
He mops his brow. It’s very hot. Can’t 
we sit down? 


LEONA, half-angry, 
Turns away 


half-crying: No! 


pirosst: I have offended you. She 
shakes her head. You are sorry I am 
here 


LEONA: No 


pi Rossi, a smile: Then you are glad. 
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LEONA, turning to him: All this may be 
silly to you, but—I’m not an Italian. 
I'm an American. 


pi rossi: I thought everything happened 
so fast in America. 


LEONA: Not this sort of thing. Not to 
me. She turns away. 


pi rROssI: I have offended you. 


LEONA, turns back: Signor, I’m not a 
child. But I don’t understand. 


pI ROSSI: What? 


LEONA 
me? 


Why should you want to see 


DI ROSSI: Because when we spoke yes- 
terday, I knew you were simpatica. 
You know what that means? 


LEONA: Yes: like a sister to me. 


prrosst: I have four sisters and I am 
not looking for another. Smiles. Oh 
you were making a joke. You make 
many jokes but inside, I think you cry. 
Touched, she turns away and sits, her 
back to him. That is nice; that is why 
you are simpatica. A pause. He draws 
up a chair behind her. Very quietly: 
I came here to ask if you would do me 
the honor of seeing me this evening. 
I would like to take you to dinner but 
I cannot. Our family is very large. At 
a nice restaurant, I could not even pay 
for myself. But, if you would like, we 
could have coffee together. in the Piaz- 
za. There is the concert tonight. All 
Puccini. Do you like Puccini? 


LEONA: Yes. 


DI ROSSI 
» 


Would you have coffee with 
me’ 


LEONA 
around. 


.. I'd like a cigarette. Turns 


pr rossi: I have only Italian cigarettes. 
LEONA: I have some. During the follow- 
ing, she gets one from her bag which 
Di Rossi lights for her. Signor, I’m 
afraid you've made a small mistake. 


Why? 
LEONA: When I was about your 


nephew's age, I had three children to 
bring up 


DI ROSSI 


prROssI: Three? 


LEONA: Yes. 
pi rossi: It is Miss Samish? 
LEONA: It always has been. 


prrosst: Ah, I see. Well . . . Smiles. I 


admire you. It is not a sin in Italy, you 
know. 


LEONA: A sin? 


DI ROSSI 


Not if the children are bap- 
tized. Yours were, of course? 


LEONA: Oh no, look 


pr Rossi: Perhaps you don’t believe in 
baptism. Grins. Anyway, I am not the 
Pope 


LEONA: They weren’t my _ children 
They’re my two brothers and my sis- 
ter 

pI ROSSI: But 


LEONA: You decided they were mine. 


prrossi: You seemed to have some- 
thing to tell me, so naturally 
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LEONA, rises and he gets up: “Naturally” 
seems to mean only one thing in Italy 

. My father died when I was six- 
teen. He didn’t leave anything because 
he never had anything. Six months 
after, my mother died. I had to bring 
up the kids. ... Do you understand? 


pr Rossi: Some words here and there I 
may miss. But I understand. You say 
you are not rich and if that is why I 
am here, I am making an error. You do 
not know me very well yet, Signorina, 
so you are not insulting me. But your- 
self you know. Don’t you? 


LEONA: Very well. 


pi Rossi, gently:! Then why do you in- 
sult yourself? 


LEONA, shaking her head: You come to 
see me 


pIROSSI: You cannot understand why 


LEONA: No. 


DI ROSSI, goes to her: Because you at- 
tract me. Why? Because you do. Why? 
I do not know. Smiles. You Americans 
are even more suspicious than the 
French. Listen: we saw each other, we 
liked each other. This is so nice, how 
can it be wrong? Smiles. You are very 
young, Miss Samish 


Through the rear door, the McIlhennys 
enter the garden laden with packages 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: Buon giorno, Signor- 
ina Samish. We’ve been shopping! 
MR. MC ILHENNY: Let her guess, Edith 


LEONA: This is Signor Di Rossi. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mclihenny 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: Come sta, Signor? 
pI ROSSI: Bene, grazie, E Lei? 
MRS. MC ILHENNY: Bene, grazie 


DI ROSSI 


Non fa troppo caldo per Lei, 
Signora? 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: Oh, dear! 


MR. MCILHENNY, laughs 


Serves you 
right 


LEONA: What'd you buy? 


MRS. MCILHENNY, goes to her 
glass and more glass. 


Glass, 


MR. MCILHENNY, rather proudly: She 
even sent home a chandelier. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: We found a place be- 
hind San Marco Cathedral—oh, I’ve got 
to show you! Starts to undo a package 
as she puts it on table. 


MR. MC ILHENNY: Now, Edith 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: But they’re so pretty, 
Lloyd. 


LEONA: What are they? 
MRS. MC ILHENNY: Venetian glass 
LEONA: Don’t bother to unwrap them 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: I must show just one 
And you've got to go to this place 
They have a blast furnace, and you sit 
right there and watch them put stuff on 
long poles and presto, chango! Glass! 
And such colors, you have no—there! 
Isn’t that exquisite? What she has un- 
wrapped is a goblet exactly like the 
one Leona has. 


LEONA: Stunning. Oddly enough, I was 
looking for one just like it. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY: Oh, they’re only too 


happy to make them for you. I bought 
half a dozen 


pr rossi: If I may ask, how much did 
you pay? 


MR. MC ILHENNY: Too much. 


MRS. MC ILHENNY, returning the goblet 
to the box: Lloyd, you know I did ex- 
tremely well. They wanted 2500 lira 
apiece but you never give them what 
they want. Beat them down every—oh! 
I'm terribly sorry 


pirosst: No, no. Italians love to bar- 
gain. What did you pay finally? 


MRS. MC ILHENNY 


2100 apiece. That’s a 
fair price, isn’t it? 


LEONA: It’s fair 


MR. MC ILHENNY 
of packing to do 


Edith, we have a lot 


MRS. MCILHENNY: We! He can’t even 
pack his own toothbrush. To Di Rossi 
who has helped her with her packages 
Why, Grazie! 


pI ROSSI: Prego. 


MR. MCILHENNY: Nice to have met you, 
Mr. Di Rossi 


DI ROSSI 


Thank you. It was a great 
pleasure 


MR. MCILHENNY, as they go into the 
Pensione: Arrivederci 

MRS. MCILHENNY: Arrivederci 

Why, Lloyd MclIlhenny! 


MR. MC ILHENNY, pushing her in: Oh, for 
Pete’s sake, Edith, don’t make such a 
fuss! And the door closes after them 


LEONA: I know a little shop where Mrs 
Mclihenny could have saved 3,000 lira 


prrossi: I did not run out and have 
that glass made for you 


LEONA: Of course not 
century, cookie! 


It’s eighteenth 


pI ROSSI: Do not call me “cookie”! 


LEONA: It’s politer than some other 


names that come to mind. She walks 
away 


pI ROSSI: Now you are angry! 


LEONA: Nope ’ 


pr ROSSI: And suspicious again. 


LEONA: Angry, no. Suspicious, yes! 


pI ROSSI: I tell you now: You can al- 
ways find something to be suspicious 


of in anyone! 


LEONA: All right, I can! And this doesn’t 
help! 


pI ROSSI: Suspicion will never 


LEONA: What do you want me to feel? 
How do you expect me to feel? 


DIROSSI, going back to table, takes out 
goblet: In Venetian glass, the same de- 
sign is used over and over for years and 
years. That is true! That goblet is 
eighteenth century. It is not true that 
Y had to search for it. Puts goblet back 
and goes to her. I had it yesterday when 
you came. I wanted to be sure I could 
see you again. You can believe me or 
not No. Believe me, please. 


LEONA I used to believe advertise- 
ments. Then I got in the business 


pI ROSSI: But I am not selling anything 
I am not anything to sell! I would like 
to be with you so we could know us 
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better. What happens after that, hap- 
pens—or does not happen. 


Leona: If you were trying to convince 
someone else, I could even help you. 


pI ROSSI: But you cannot help me with 
you. She is silent and turns away. A 
pause, then: Peccato. And you didn’t 
even admire the shirt. 


LEONA, turns: What shirt? 


pi ROosSsI, touching his: It is silk. I bor- 
rowed it from my brother so I would 
be fine and elegant for you. Pure silk. 


LEONA: Really? 
DI ROSSI, a step toward her: Sure. Feel! 


LEONA, a step toward him, feels shirt: 
It is. Beautiful 


pr rossi: And you did not even know. 


LEONA: I’m sorry. She touches his arm 
on this. He covers her hand with his. 


pr ROSSI: Prego. Have some coffee with 
me this evening. It is a beginning to 
hear music with someone. She moves 
to withdraw her hand. Relax. Relax 
and the world is beautiful. Releases her 
hand. Take a deep breath, lixe for sing- 
ing. He inhales. She smiles. It is not 
very much to have coffee with me, is it? 


LEONA: No. 
pi ROSSI: Then I may come for you? 
Leona, chuckles: I'd be honored. 


pi RossI, smiles: Grazie. Kisses her hand 
lightly. Arrivederci. 


Leona: Arrivederci. Stopping him just 
before he leaves: Signor Di Rossi... 
She hesitates, then says something else. 


What time will you be here? 
prrosst: A bit before nine. 
Leona: All right. 

pr rossi: Is there something else? 
LEONA: ... No. 

pr rossi: Until later, then. 


She watches him go out and over the 
bridge, then stares at her package. She 
takes out the goblet as Fioria comes 
out of the Pensione. 


rioria, the inevitable cigarette dang- 
ling from her lips. Going to canal door 
I wanted to come out before, but I 
heard a man’s voice. Ah, you found 
another goblet! 


LEONA: Yes. 


riorta: Very handsome. Very, very 
handsome. 


LEONA: Do you know anything about 
Venetian glass? 


riorta: I have lived here all my life. 
Leona: Is this eighteenth century? 


rroria, takes it: Yes it is. Shrugs as she 
hands it back. But it is so lovely, what 
is the difference? Turns to close the 
canal doors. 


Curtain 


Scene 3 


It is evening. The garden is soft and 
dusky; only a few of the little lights 
glow in the shadows. Delicate bells 
chime and, from somewhere along the 
canal, sweet music is heard. 
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A young man is in the garden, a boy, 
really, in a white sports shirt, slacks 
and sandals. He is leaning pleasantly 
against the tree, finishing a cigarette. 
There is a cry, soft and romantic now 
of “Gondola, Gondola!” from the canal. 
THE BOY hears only the music; he 
hums a few bars, then stops as a light 
goes on in the open hallway of the 
Pensione. He snuffs out his cigarette 
against the tree and puts the stub in 
his pocket. LEONA appears in the door- 
way wearing something pretty, but not 
fancy; her appointment is not yet an 
occasion. 


She peers around puzzled, then takes 
a few steps into the garden. 


THE BOY, in a soft voice and quite good 
English: Miss Samish .. . 


Leona: Oh, hello! 
THE BOY: Good evening. 


LEONA: Don’t tell me you found some 
more goblets. 


THE Boy, smiling, too: No. I bring a 
message. 


LEONA: Signor Di Rossi can’t make it. 


THE Boy: Oh, no. He will be here, but 
he must be a little late. 


LEONA: It’s very nice of you to come 
and tell me. 


THE Boy: We have no telephone and 
this is on the way to the piazza. 


LEONA: Sit down. 
THE BOY, shyly: No... 


LEONA, sitting at table: Come on. The 
concert doesn’t begin until nine. Or 
aren’t you going to hear the music? 


THE BOY, sitting: Well, I will hear it— 
laughs—while I am walking around. 
Music is very helpful, with the girls. 
Points to canal. Like that. 


Leona: Where is that coming from? 
THE Boy: They play in the gondolas. 


LEONA: That’s nice. Would you like 
some coffee? 


THE BOY: No, thank you. 
LEONA: Cigarette? 

THE Boy: American? 
LEONA: Be my guest. 


THE Boy: Thank you. I will save it for 
later, if you don’t mind. American 
cigarettes are marvelous. Permit me. 
Lights a match for hers; getting expan- 
sive: This is quite luxurious here, but 
nothing compared to America. 


LEONA: Have you been to America? 


THE Boy: No, but everything in Amer- 
ica is better. I am intending to go there 
soon. Soon as I can get enough money. 
But all the money is in America. It’s 
a problem. 


LEONA: Don’t you like working for 
Signor Di Rossi? 


THE BOY: Very much. Many Americans 
come in. Americans are marvelous. 
Everybody has money. 


LEONA: Not quite everybody, cookie. 
Tell me: do you think the Signor is 
a nice man? 


THE Boy: Oh, yes. He likes you very 
much, too. She laughs. And he is very 
particular. He thinks you are mar- 
velous. 


LEONA: Not marvelous. 


THE BOY: Is that not a good word? An 
American lady used it. But I was too 
young. 


LEONA: How old are you now? 
THE BOY: Older. They laugh. 


LEONA: The Signor didn’t really say I 
was marvelous, now did he? 


THE BOY: Perhaps not, but it is clear he 
thinks so. 


LeonA: Why? 


THE Boy: You had only to see how 
upset he was that he would be late for 
you, but my most little sister— she got 
ill and he had to take her to the doctor. 
It is nothing serious, nothing at all, but 
he always worries about the children. 
He is a very excellent father, you know. 


LEONA: No, I didn’t know. 
THE BOY: Oh, marvelous! 


LEONA: He worries about whose chil- 
dren? 


THE BOY: His. Us. 
LEONA: You? 
THE Boy: I am Vito. 


LEONA, puts out cigarette, rises: Vito 
Di Rossi. His son. 


THE BOY, rises: Yes! 
Leona: And your mother? 
vito: She is fine. 


LEONA: So am I. Except for the hole in 
my head. She moves to steps. 


vito, follows. Worried: Miss Samish, 
Papa married very young. His hair was 
like that when he .. . 


LEONA, turns to him: Cookie—you bet- 
ter tell Papa not to come. 


viTo: But Papa won’t be very long. 
LEONA: Tell him not to come! 


vito: . . . Yes, Miss Samish. Starts out 
rear door, turns back. Perhaps I can 
tell him to come tomorrow night? 


LEONA: I don’t think so. 

vito: He will be very disappointed. 
LEONA: Mama will be glad. 

vito: My mama? Why? 


LEONA: . . . I just don’t understand any- 
thing, not a thing! 


viro: Papa could explain. 


LEONA, turns on him: You tell him not 
to come. 


vito: Yes, Miss Samish. 
LEONA: You hear me? 
vito: Yes, Miss Samish. 


He goes. During the following, he as- 
cends the stone footbridge from the 
calle and crosses it and disappears. 
Leona stands aimlessly. The music has 
stopped some time ago. Bells ring oc- 
casionally. Giovanna comes cheerfully 
out of the Pensione carrying a tray 
with two cups of demi-tasse and sugar. 


GIOVANNA: Signorina, non vuole del 
caffe Leona stares. Caffé. She panto- 
mimes, with gusto, drinking coffee. 
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LEONA: Si. Prego. 


GIOVANNA: Qui? Points vigorously to 
table. 


LEONA: Si. Prego. 


GIOVANNA, puts tray on table: Va bene. 
Turns to go in; then, gently: Signorina, 
che cosa @? 


LEONA, smiling a little: Nothing. Ni- 
ente, Giovanna. Grazie. Taking a step 
closer. Giovanna . . . Signor e Signora 
Yaeger... 


GIOVANNA: Si... 
Leona: Ah... Where? . . . Dove? 


GIOVANNA: In loro stanza. Points up- 
stairs in the Pensione. 


LEONA: Grazie. Starts to the Pensione 
but Giovanna stops her. 


GIOVANNA: No! Signor Yaeger—Angry 
tones:—rararararararararara. Signora 
Yaeger—Imitating crying:—wahwah- 
wahwah. Clapping her hands to her 
face: Terrible! Giovanna turns, point- 
ing, only to see June who has come 
into the doorway. Mi scusi. Lei vuole 
del caffé, Signora? 


suNneE: Per favore. 


GIOVANNA: Subito. Grimaces to Leona 
and hurries inside. 


JuNE, apologetically: Marital troubles. 


LEONA: I wish I had 'em. Matter of fact, 
I do. 


sune: If you’re going to be nice, I’m 
going to cry again. 


LEONA: You cry, I’m sunk. 
suNnE: Not you! 


LEONA: Of course not me. I’m a million 
laughs. All from the heart. 


sung, looks at her, unable to tell if 
Leona is serious. Then: Everyone just 
loves you. 


LEONA: I know. 
suNE: They do. 


LEONA: I don’t want everyone. Then, 
smiling: I can’t handle a crowd. 


June: I can even handle—Starting to 
cry—oh, here I go again. 


LEONA, seating her at table: Well, go in 
comfort. Getting June a handkerchief: 
Don’t be ashamed in front of me, 
cookie. I’m almost glad it happened, 
whatever it was. With you and Eddie, 
it couldn’t be anything serious, and it 
gives us a chance to get closer. The 
three of us could be great buddies, you 
know. 


JuNE: It wasn’t anything serious. Gio- 
vanna’s a terrible exaggerator. Eddie 
and I weren't fighting like she said. 


LEONA, sitting: They’re all exaggerators. 
sune: He’s having trouble working, so 


he’s a little testy, that’s all. No sugar 
for me. 


LEONA: I'll only take one lump. I ran 
out of saccharin. 


sune: Everything goes crazy for me. 
LEONA: “Everything”: one quarrel. 
suneE: Not only one. Everything always 


does go crazy. It did with my other 
husband, too. 


Leona: Your other husband? 
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sunE: Oh, yes. I’m a loser once already. 
A musician. 


LEONA: At least, you’re faithful to the 
arts. 


gune: Not that kind of a musician. 
Skipper played saxophone. That pays 
very well, you know. 

LEONA: I never in a million years 


would’ve guessed you were married 
before. 


JuNE: It was just as lovely in the be- 
ginning with Skipper. I must do some- 
thing because all of a sudden with 
him, too—everything went crazy. If he 
wasn’t playing cards all night, he was 
drinking. So I cleared out. 


LEONA: Why? 


sunE: A man does things like that, he 
doesn’t love you enough. I have to be 
everything to someone I love. 


LEONA, gets up: You have to be every- 
thing. 


June: Is that crazy? 


Leona: Yes. And you're crazy to com- 
plain. Good, bad, indifferent, there are 
two of you, cookie. 


JUNE: What do you mean? 


LEONA: Two. That’s the nicest number 
in the world. You’re two now and you 
were before. Don’t push your luck too 
far. Everything doesn’t go crazy—you 
just ask too much. She walks away. 


sJuNE: What’s the matter? What did I 
say wrong? 

LEONA: Nothing. It’s me. 

sunE: Something happened to you. 


LEONA: Not a thing. That’s my history. 
Goes back to table, gets her purse. 
Come on, I'll treat you to a pick-up. 
We're in Venice, cookie. Sometimes, 
I’m just walking down an alley and it 
hits me: I finally made it! I’m in 
Europe. I’m in Venice, Italy! What do 
you say we jump into our Bikinis and 
go swimming in Harry’s Bar? You, me 
and El Groucho. That'll fix up all of us. 


sune: Not Eddie. 
LEONA, going to house: I'll rout him out. 


JUNE, gets up and stops her: No. He'd 
rather be alone. 


Leona: Oh. O.K. How about you and 


me? 


sJuNE: When I feel like this, I kind of 
always go to the movies. 


LEONA: Even in Venice? 
JuNE: Movies are movies. 
... What’s playing? 
JuNE: I don’t know. 

LEONA: Doesn’t it matter? 


JuNE: It’s probably an American pic- 
ture. They’re much better in Italian 
.. . Would you like to come? 


LEONA: 


Leona: At home, I ge once in six 
months. Well, I came to Europe for a 
change, didn’t I? I’ll walk with you and 
see what’s playing. 


As they start to leave by the rear door, 
Fioria comes out of the Pensione smok- 
ing a cigarette and carrying a cup of 
coffee. 


FIoRIA: Buona sera. 


LEONA: Buona sera. 


FiorIA: I thought you were going out 
this evening, Miss Samish. 


LEONA: I am. I’m going to the movies 
with my girl friend. 


She takes June’s arm and they stroll 
off. Fioria sits at table. Again, chimes in 
the distance. She is putting out her cig- 
arette when Eddie appears in the door- 
way, his hands in his pockets. After 
a bit, he wanders into the garden. 


FiorIA: She has gone to the cinema 
with Miss Samish. 


He gives no reaction, just looks up at 
the sky. Then he comes to the table and 
stares at her. 


EDDIE: You’re always on hand after we 
have a fight. 


rior1a: Yes. I am always on hand. 
EDpIE: What about Signor Faustino? 
FIoRIO: What about il Signor Faustino? 
EppiE: How'd you get rid of him? 
FioriA: I do not have to get rid of him. 


EDDIE: I thought you saw him every 
night when he’s in town. 


FioriA: Signor Faustino is an intellec- 
tual, so he loves to talk too much. My 
husband also was an intellectual and 
loved to talk too much. They two used 
to talk too much together. It was very 
amusing. 


EppIE: Was it. 
riorn1A: They never talked about me. 


eppige: You and Faustino were friends 
even while your husband was alive. 


FiorIA: You are so delicate. 
eppre: And your husband knew. 


FIORIA: I am not certain. I would think 
Yes. 


EppiE: It didn’t bother him. Or Faus- 
tino. Or least of all you. 


FiorIA: You have such impractical mor- 
ality. In Italy, there is not divorce, 
there is only discretion. 


eppig: You think after a fight, I'll be 
available. 


FIoRIA: I think after a fight, you may 
be available. You were once before. 


EppIE: So I may be again. 
rioria: I hope that. 
EDDIE: Why? 


FIORIA: It was very pleasant that other 
time. 


EDDIE, softer: Was it? 

FIoRIA: Didn’t you find it so? 
eppiz: You know I did. 

FIORIA: I answer the same. 
EppiE: Listen—I don’t love you. 
rior1A: Who asked? 


EpprE: You wouldn’t, but I have to 
Say it. 


FIonIA, smiling: Yes: you have to be 
honest. You have to let me know you 
will not give me anything. I know. 
Laughs. My God, you people—you 
worry about the most idiotic things! 
Rises. 


EDDIE, grinning: Do we indeed? 


Fior1A: You in particular. He looks at 
her a moment, then goes to canal door. 
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eppie, calls: Mauro! Mauro! Comes back 
to her. Don’t you ask anything? 


rioria: Of course. I ask you to risk 
trouble with your wife. I ask you not 
to feel guilty. I ask you to enjoy your- 
self—so I will enjoy myself 


eppie: I will. I am. 

FioriA: So am [. 

MAURO, comes in from the gondola land- 
ing: Buena sera. You want gondola 
again? 

EDDIE: Si 

MAURO, opens door: Okey-dokey 

eEppIE: Signora.. . 


FIorIA: Signor . 


Together, they walk through the canal 
door which Mauro holds for them. As 


Fioria and Eddie are going through, 
the rear door opens and Leona enters 
the garden. Their backs are to her. She 
stops dead, watching them disappear 
down the steps and then watching the 
canal door close after them. Laughter 
comes from beyond the wall. Then, 
after a time, the door opens and Mauro 
comes out. He carefully closes the door 
and stands in the garden counting the 
lira notes he holds in his hand. On the 
little footbridge, Di Rossi appears. He 
looks briefly down into the canal, then 
into the garden, then hurries across the 
bridge and descends into the calle. 
Mauro looks up from his money and 


sees Leona who has not moved. He 
grins. 


MAURO: Hey, lady, wanna buy Ameri- 
can cigarettes? Chestyfield! 


LEONA, grabs the boy’s wrist in fury: 
What did you get that money for? 


MAURO: You want gondola again? 
(Jose Perez, Lydia St. Clair, Donald Murphy) 
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MAURO: Is mine! 

LEONA: What did you get it for? 
mauro: Leggo! Yanks away. 
LEONA: That’s dirty! 

mMauRO: Is money! 


LEONA, advancing on him: You mustn’t 
do that any more! 


mauRO: I work, I get pay! 


LEONA, grabbing him: Is that what you 
do? Shaking him: Is that your work? 


MAURO: Whassa matter wit’ you, whas- 
sa matter? 


LEONA: You stop that, you stop that 
now! Di Rossi has entered. Quickly, he 
goes to them and pulls Leona away. 


pI RossI: What happened? What did he 
do? 


MAURO, almost in tears: Nothing! 
pI ROSSI: Sta zitto! 


LEONA: He’s a child, a baby. And just 
one minute ago .. . She points to the 
canal door. 


prrosst: Oh, Signora Fioria and the 
young painter. Leona stares at him. He 
smiles. I saw from the bridge. For that, 
you are angry at a child? 


She turns away. 

MAURO: Whassa matter? 

prROssI: You work for the gondolier? 
MAURO: Si. Che cosa ho fatto? 

pr Rossi: Niente. Va a cada. 


The kid picks up some of his money 
which he dropped in the tussle. He is 
defiant, and trying not to bawl. 


MAURO: I work, I get pay. 
pI ROSSI: Va bene, va bene. 


MAURO: All time before, she nice. 
Friend. Now—now—Confronting Leona: 
Whassa matter, lady, you crazy? 


LEONA: Si. 
MAURO: Is not funny! 


LEONA: Mauro She steps toward 
him, holding out her hands. 


MAURO: No! 


LEONA, as she gets pack of cigarettes 
from table: I’m sorry, Mauro. You 
work, you get pay. I’m very sorry, 
cookie .. . O.K.? 


MAURO, coldly: O.K. 
LEONA: You want Chestyfield? 


MAURO, hesitates, then grins at her: 
Two? 


LEONA: Two. 

MAURO: Grazie 

LEONA: Prego 

MAURO: You okey-dokey now, lady? 
LEONA: Yes. 

MAURO: Be seein’ ya. 

LEONA: Be seein’ ya. Mauro goes out 
the rear door; she does not look at 
Di Rossi. Something happens to this 


city at night. Throws pack of cigarcttes 
on table and moves over to canal door. 


pr Rossi: Are you going to be angry at 


Venice now? Your friend Eddie would 
do the same in Kansas City. 
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LEONA: Not in a gondola. 


pi rossi: That is an advantage of Venice. 
Miss Samish, you were shocked. 


No. Disappointed 
prrosst: No. Shocked. 


LEONA, turns on him, sharply: I don’t 
like dishonesty. 


LEONA 


pirROssI: You are not his wife. 


LEONA: She’s at the movies, fortunately. 
Didn’t Vito give you my message? 


DI ROSSI, smiling: Yes. 


LEONA: He isn’t your nephew any more 
than he’s your niece! 


pi rossi: Ah, I see, I see. 


LEONA: Why didn’t you tell me you 
were married? 


pI ROSSI: I was too vain. 
LEONA: Too vain! 
DI ROSSI: Vito makes me seem too old. 


LEONA: With me, you wouldn’t exactly 
be robbing the cradle! That’s not the 
reason you didn’t tell me! 


pI ROSSI: What is? 
. You knew how Id feel. 


pi Rossi, gently: No. But I was afraid. 
I was afraid if you knew too soon, you 
would end us before we began. . . Now 
I am afraid I was right. 


LEONA 


A pause. 


LEONA, indicating the canal: No wonder 


you approve of that—Albany night 
boat. 


prROssI: I am in approval of living. 
Miss Samish, I have been married many 
years—many. But for eight, nine, ten, 
I don’t know, we have not loved. 


LEONA 
child? 


pi Rossi: Is that a question of love? We 
also speak together and eat together. 
Even if a divorce were possible, we 
could not get one. We have too many 
children and too little money. So—I live 
outside. 


Ha. How old is your youngest 


LEONA: That’s not right. 
pr ROSSI, bewildered: Why? 
LEONA: It just isn’t. 


pIROSSI: Because it is not what you 
Americans do! Because it is different! 
Va bene! It is what we do but not what 
you do. It is neither right nor wrong. 
Right and wrong do not exist in the air, 
Miss Samish! Americans may live— 


LEONA: We live, don’t you worry. 
pr rossi: Ah, then it is not wrong! 


LEONA: It’s your attitude! Pretending 
anything is fine and dandy just because 
you want to do it. 


pr rossi: Thank you. Now I see. It is 
fine to do as long as you feel bad about 
doing it. You Americans go so on and 
on about the sex. 


LEONA: We don’t take it lightly. 
pr rossi: Take it, don’t talk it! 
LEONA: It that what your wife does? 


prrosst: You are obsessed with my 
wife! 


LEONA: Does she have friends? 
pr rossi: Naturally! 
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LEONA: Like Signora Fioria does? 
pI ROssI: No! 

LEONA: Oh? Why not? 

pi ROSSI: My wife is a mother! 


Leona: Ah, I see, I see, I see. Signor, 
you were shocked. 


pr rosst: No. Disappointed. 
LEONA: No. Shocked. 


pI ROSSI: I am glad your sense of humor 
is returning. 


LEONA: I’m sorry yours is going 

pI ROSSI, angrily: You talk like a silly 
school child! My wife has not a thing 
to do with us! Nor Signora Fioria, nor 
your friends, nor anyone. Lucky for us 
no one else matters. Only you and I. 
Only we are important! 


LEONA: You've managed to make me 
feel very unimportant. 


DI ROSSI, goes to her: How? How? 


LEONA 


What am I supposed to be to 
you? 


pI ROSSI: Must I be a husband? 
LEONA: No! 

pi rRossI: Then whatever you wish! 
LEONA: Whatever I wish 


prrosst: You will never never find 
romance by being romantic. Never! Yes, 
I am using the right words. In English! 
I know very well what you wish. You 
come here, you ride in a gondola, and 
you sigh, Ah, Venice! So beautiful, so 
romantic! Ah, these Italians! So lyrical, 
so romantic, such children! And you 
dream: he is young, handsome, rich, 


LEONA: Is that what you do? Is that your work? 
(Dino DiLuca, Jose Perez, Shirley Booth) 





witty, brilliant. A gondola of his own. 
A duke, or a count at the very least. 
And—unmarried. Well, I am a shop- 
keeper. Not hardsome. Not rich, not 
young, not witty, not brilliant. No title; 
no gondola. And not unmarried. But, 
Miss Samish, I am a man, and I want 
you. But you? “It’s wrong, it’s wicked, 
it’s this, it’s that.” You are a hungry 
child to whom someone brings—ravioli. 
“But I don’t want ravioli, I want beef- 
steak'” You are hungry, Miss Samish! 
Eat the ravioli! 


LEONA: I’m not that hungry! 


orrossit: We are all that hungry! For 
what do we live? You, forgive me, you 
people have an expression: to save for 
a rainy day. Perhaps you can do that 
with money, but why with the emotion? 


LEONA: It once rained forty days and 
forty nights. 


pr rossi: And there was once a seven- 
year drought. Believe me, when there 
comes a moment out of time, something 
simpatico between two people—big, 
small, middle-sized but something— 
you must take a chance on it. You 
must hold on to it and try to make 
,many, many more moments from the 
first. A pause. The noise in your head 
is so loud, Miss Samish. Be quiet. Let 
it happen. I want it to happen. 


LEONA: Don’t you think I do? 
pi Rossi: Then? 


LEONA: It just isn’t the way I thought 
it would be. 


pr Rossi: I am sorry. 


LEONA: No, it’s me. I didn’t realize I 
came from such a different world. 


pr rossi: Therefore I am the wrong for 
you. 


' LEONA, turns to him: You've talked me 
out of that. He takes a step toward her. 
Almost. I wouldn’t care anyway, if—I 
knew you really wanted me. Do you? 
He goes to her. Don’t—don’t sell me. 
Just tell me—honestly. 


pr ROssI: I want you. 


LEONA, wryly: You know something 
about me? I ask, you answer, but I’m 
hard of hearing. 


pr rossi: Eventually, you will hear. 
LEONA: That's a long, long time. 


pDIROSSI, tapping her head: The noise 
again. You are wondering: if it hap- 
pens, will it last? For how long? 


LEONA: No. I’m not going to be here 
long. 


pr rossi: So it is better to take home 
only Venetian glass. 


Leona: No. I want someone! 


prrosst: And I, too. He pulls her into 
his arms and kisses her hard. Then, he 
gently releases her. For a lady from 
a different world, you do that very 
well. 


LeonaA: Grazie. Gets her compact. 
pr rosst, laughs: You are embarrassed. 
LEONA: Well, sure! Fixes her lipstick. 


pr rossi: Come. The concert in the pi- 
azza has started long ago. 


LEONA: I've had my coffee. 
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pi rossi: Have some more. 


LEONA: .. . I would like to go to Har- 
ry’s Bar. 


pr rossi: So would I. 

LEONA: Then let’s go. 

pI ROSSI: I can’t. 

LEONA: I have money. 

pi ROSSI: No 

LEONA: Now you're being romantic. 


pr rossi: No. I see no reason why we 
should not go if one of us can pay. But 
you do. Taps his head. You would soon 
begin again thinking: he is only inter- 
ested in my money. 


LEONA, goes to him: No. I’ve given up 
thinking for Lent. Taking money from 
her bag: I'd rather give you this here. 
Is it enough? 


pr rossi: Are you planning to get drunk? 
LEONA: No. 


prRossI: It is enough. She fixes her 
make-up. He holds up the money. You 
are trying hard to be what you think 
is Venetian. Aren’t you? 


LEONA: Yes, I’m trying. Mama used to 
say: Enjoy yourself, it’s too late al- 
ready. Puts the compact in her bag. I 
have cigarettes. 


In a sudden angry assertion of pride, 
Di Rossi grabs her to him and kisses 
her. From the distant piazza come 
faint chords of music. He releases her 
abruptly. 


pr rossi: I have my own cigarettes. 


LEONA, trying to joke: Chestyfield? He 
says nothing. She takes a handkerchief 
from her bag, wipes her lips, then his, 
saying: Don’t let me spoil this. 


pI ROSSI, smiles, takes her hand: I can 
be a child, too. Ready? 


Leona: Yes. She closes her bag, then 
suddenly looks at him. 


pr ross!: What is it? 
LEONA: I was just wondering... 
pr rosst: What? 


LEONA, with a smile: Whether I was 
ravioli. 


prROssI, smiling, too: No. But, Miss 
Samish, I like ravioli! 


She takes his arm and they start off 
as the music comes up and 


The Curtain Falls 


ACT TWO 
Scene 1 


Late afternoon but the garden still 
glows with sunlight. A table and two 
chairs left of center. There is a chaise- 
longue-like canvas chair at right. FIORIA 
and LEONA are having a drink. FIORIA 
is dressed casually, but Leona has 
chanced for dinner. The voluminous 
saddle bag has been replaced by a 
small evening bag into which she is 
trying to cram a thick wad of lira 
notes. Now she folds them for another 
try. 


Frior1A: How much did you get alto- 
gether? 


LEONA: For the hundred bucks? Sixty- 
five thousand lira. 


FiorniA: That’s a very good rate. 


LEONA: Well, Di Rossi’s black-market 
man is very good—and very legitimate. 
Rises, looking at the roll: You know, 
this could choke a small horse. Cock- 
eyed like everything else. Di Rossi 
wouldn’t take a perfectly legitimate 
commission for the money he ex- 
changed for me, but it’s all right to go 
to a restaurant and... Cuts herself 
off and closes the bag. Fabulous city 
you have here, Signora. 


Fror1a: You like it now. 
LEONA, looks at her watch: Si. 
FioriA: What did you sight-see today? 


LEONA: Niente. I didn’t have time. Holds 
the watch to her ear. 


FIORIA: Bene! 


LEONA: Did the phone ring when I was 
taking my bath? 


FIORIA: I think so, yes. 
LEONA: It wasn’t for me. 


FioriA: Giovanna answered so we will 
probably never know. When he is com- 
ing for you? 


LEONA, looks at watch: Ten minutes ago. 


FIORIA: One can’t always close a shop 
as early as one would like. 


LEONA: It doesn’t really matter. Signora, 
do you know the Mrs. Di Rossi? 


FiorIA: No. I have heard she was once 
rather pretty but now is very fat. 
Gently: Miss Samish, why make prob- 
lems? In Italy .. . 

LEONA: I know: In Italy ... It'd be 
great if you could come here from 
America with nothing but a suitcase. 
But—you don’t come over that way. 


Fror1a: So it is hard to understand us. 


LEONA, from the canal, comes the cry 
“Gondola, Gondola!”: Yes. The eyes of 
the two women meet. 


FIORIA, after a moment, carefully: How 
was the film last night? 


LEONA: I didn’t go. I’d seen it. Again 
the cry: “Gondola, Gondola!” June said 
she had a marvelous time. She cried 
her eyes out. 


FioriA, laughs: I love to cry in the 
cinema. 


LEONA: I cry at cartoons. 


FiorIA: How splendid! Casually: What 
did you do last night? 


LEONA: Signor Di Rossi came. 


FionIA: Last night and again tonight. 
Bells chime and Leona again glances at 
her watch. Miss Samish! The miracle 
magica"! 

LEONA, sits down: Not quite. I used to 
think when I fell in love, I'd hear a 
waltz. No waltz, Signora. 


FionIA: You 
Vienna. 


LEONA: I should've hired a band. 


Fror1a: What you call a waltz, I hear 
very often. With me, it is necessary. 
Perhaps sometimes, I have to play it 
myself but—I hear it. 


Leona: When you're finished, can you 
stop playing? 


should have gone to 
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rioriA, laughs: Sometimes. 


LEONA: I must say that’s practical. But 
it’s not for me. 


FIoRIA: Because the man is a minute or 
two late? 

LEONA: No. Lots of reasons. 

FIoRIA: Because he is not all you hoped 
for? But Miss Samish, there is some- 
thing wrong with everything! Every- 
thing is imperfect! Are you then to 
have nothing? Listen, you make me 
impatient, excuse me. . . . Stop looking 
at the moon. Look at here. See the 
things as they are and make from them 
the best you can. 


LEONA: Yes, the best. 


FIORIA: Indeed the best; only a squan- 
derer takes anything. 


LEONA: I want . She smiles wryly. 
The trouble is I want. I wish the day 
could come... 


The Yaegers enter the garden through 
the rear door, looking glowingly young 
and happy. Eddie carries sketching ma- 
terials, his arm around June. 


FIoRIA: Only Americans make health 
look so attractive. 


Eddie drops his arm. 


LEONA, to them: I’m glad you're cozy 
again. 

EppIE: Again? 

JUNE: Giovanna. 

FIORIA, going to the garden door, rear 
Their storms are very brief, Miss 
Samish. 

JUNE, as she and Eddie move to the 


double-deck chair: And it’s lovely 
when they’re over. 


LEONA: Signora, if you see Giovanna, 
would you ask her if I had a phone 
call? 

Fior1A: She is more likely by the front 


door with Alfredo. Smiles. He will 
come. Be patient. I am. Ezits. 


eppieE: Who is the He who will come? 


sunE: Signor Di Rossi. Pulling away 
from Eddie: I told him, you don’t mind 


LEONA: What are you building? It’s 
nothing. And the date wasn’t that def- 
inite. To Eddie: Can I see what you did 
today? 


EDDIE: They’re just sketches. 
JUNE, goes to Eddie: But they’re darling! 


LEONA, as bells chime, she looks at her 
watch: What time do you have? 


EppIE: Twenty after. 

LEONA: I thought I was slow. 
EDDIE: Why? 

LEONA: The bells. 


suNnE: The bells in Venice don’t have a 
thing to do with time. 


LEONA: Why do they ring them? 


eppIE: What else’re you going to do 
with bells? 


JuNE: Ha ha ha. 

eppie: Ha ha ha. 

LEONA: What about a drink? 
eppie: Uh-uh. I’m on the wagon. 


LEONA: When you reform, you go wild. 
She has started for the house. 
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JuNE: Where you going? 
LEONA: Just to see if I can’ find Gio- 
vanna. I'll be back. She goes 


During the following, Eddie shifts to 
chaise-longue-like garden chair, 
stretches out and pats the place beside 
him. June settles down next to him in 
his arms. Occasionally, he kisses her 
hair or her cheek, she kisses his hand 
or his chest. 


EDDIE: Leona’s cute. She really likes 
that gent but she’s afraid someone’ll 
know it. 


JuNE: They do have a date. She told 
me this morning. 


EppIE: If he doesn’t show, I'll break his 
Venetian glasses. 


JUNE: Maybe it’s better if he doesn’t. 
EDDIE: Why? 

JUNE: He’s married. 

EDDIE: So? 

JUNE: “So!” 


EDDIE: It’s better than nothing. Let her 
live up her vacation. 


JuNE: That Mr. Di Rossi’ll just give 
both of them a good boot. 


EDDIE: Both? 

JuNE: Leona and Mrs. Di Rossi. 
EDDIE: Maybe he loves one of them. 
June: Certainly not his wife. 

EppDIE: He tell you? 


suNE: How can he love her and be un- 
faithful? 


eppiE: Has he been? 
sunE: Of course! 
EDDIE: Fast worker. 


suNE: Oh, I don’t know about Leona 
and him—but he’s trying hard enough. 


EDDIE, sits up: He might still love his 
wife. 


JUNE, sits up: Honey, how can a man 
love his wife and chase somebody else? 


EDDIE: Easy. 


JuNE: Some loving husband who'd hurt 
his wife! 


EDDIE: How would he hurt her? 
sunE: She’d know. 

EppiE: Not necessarily. 

sunE: Any woman knows. 
eppiE: She can sense it. 

JuNE: Yes, she can! 

EDDIE: Feminine mtuition. 
JUNE: Yes. 

eppre, lies back: Bull. 

June, lies back too: All right 


EDDIE: Did you know I was unfaithful 
last night? 


JuNE: Sure. 
EDDIE: You did not. 


suneE: With four brunette signorinas. 
You told me yourself. 


eppreE: Three. Don’t exaggerate. 
suNnE: Only three—and you call your- 


self a man! Sits up. What did we start 
fighting about last night? 


EDDIE: I don’t know. Sits. up. 


JUNE: I remember you said you didn’t 
love me. But that was because you 
were in a bad mood 


EDDIE, suddenly: I do love you... 


JUNE: Then tell me what you really did 
last night. What’s so funny? 


eppiE: You. If I say I don’t love you, 
you say I’m in a bad mood. If I say 
I do love you, you say: What did you 
do last night 


JUNE: Well, what did you do? 
EDDIE: I told you 

JUNE: Tell me again 

EppIE: Checking up on the story, eh? 
JUNE: Sure. 


EDDIE: I went for a long walk; sat in a 
café and got stiff. Alone. 


JUNE: You said you picked up three 
brunettes 

EDDIE: I was exaggerating. Only one. 
JUNE: Was she pretty? 

EDDIE: No 

JUNE: Attractive? 

EDDIE: You might not think so. 

JUNE: Intelligent? 

EDDIE: Yes. Very 

JUNE: What happened? 

EDDIE, looks at her: I was unfaithful but 
I love you 

JUNE: You weren’t really. 

EDDIE: Yes, I was. 

JUNE: Really? 


EDDIE: Really. She rolls over half on 
him so that she is looking him in the 
eye. He smiles and kisses her. No, not 
really. She smiles and lays her head on 
his chest. Inside the house, the tele- 
phone is ringing. The second ring is cut 
off by someone answering. What would 
you do if I were unfaithful? 


JUNE: Kill you. No. Kill her and maybe 
you ... Die, I guess. 


EDDIE: It wouldn’t mean I didn’t love 
you. 


JuNE: I'd mean you didn’t love me 
enough. 


EppIE: Then I guess I don’t love you 
enough. 


JuNE: Honey, don’t kid any more. 
EppIE: I’m not kidding. 


June: Will you stop? 


A pause, then 
she digs him in the ribs. 


EDDIE: Ow! 


JunE: That’s just a sample. Happily 
lying back. 


LEONA, coming out of the house: It’s 
obvious the guy who installed the 
French telephone system has been do- 
ing a little underwater work here. I 
just picked it up and before I could 
say pronto Inside, the phone rings 
again. Scusi! 


eppie: And you say it’s better if Di 
Rossi doesn’t show. Something is bet- 
ter than nothing, honey. 


JUNE, sitting up: I remember what 
started us off last night. I didn’t know 
some word 





EppIE: That isn’t whet it was about. 
sune: I wish I weren’t dumb. 
EDDIE: You're hipped on that. 


sung: No, I hear how you talk with 
other people. I rust say the more gab 
I hear, the less I think anybody under- 
stands anybody elise. I'll bet if people 
couldn’t talk, they wouldn’t feel so 
alone 

The lights begin to fade down. 

EDDIE: Do you feel alone? 


sunE: Not when we talk about me. I 
wonder if you’d’ve married me if you’d 
known 


EDDIE: _ Known what? 
JuNE: That I was dumb. 
eppIe: You're not dumb. 


sunE: Oh, I was smart enough to keep 
my mouth shut at first. A pretty girl 
sits and listens, a man thinks she’s 
deep. Are you ever sorry, though? 
eppig: Are you? 

sunE: How could I be? 


EppIE: Look at what you thought you 
were marrying 

JuNE: Don’t say that! Throwing herself 
on him heavily: I love you. 


Eppig, chuckling: Gently, gently. 


sung: I do. I love your chest, your 
stormach 


EDDIE: Madame! 


sune: And your legs, every bit of you! 
Giggling as she clutches him melo- 
dramatically: And it’s all mine, do you 
hear? Mine, mine, mine! 


They are both laughing as Leona comes 
out again. She watches them enviously, 
then walks to table smiling 


LEONA: Back to your corners. It’s for 
you, Eddie. La Contessa di Something- 
eria 

EppIE, getting up: Oh, God! Did you 
say ? 


LEONA: I did 


EDDIE, appealing to June as he picks up 
his sketch pad: Hon 


JUNE, getting up: She’s your friend. 
eEppigE: That’s no lady. Goes inside. 
suneE: Did you find Giovanna? 

LEONA: No. 

JUNE Just like her. I bet he did call, 
too 


LEONA: I don’t even know if he has 
a phone in the shop. It doesn’t matter 
Pouring herself a drink: You on the 
wagon, too? 


suneE: No, but I don’t want one 


LEONA: I must say you don’t need one. 


JUNE, happily: No, I don’t, do I? Oh, 
Leona, what a day! I didn’t go to the 
movies last night. 


LEONA: What? 


sune: There was no last night, it never 
happened! Laughs. Today was better 
than anything. Except tonight. No. To- 
morrow morning. We love mornings 
best 

LEONA, curtly: Let’s not go through 
your whole week. A pause. She drinks. 


JUNE Italians are always late, 
Leona. 
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LEONA: I said it didn’t matter. 
JUNE, smiling: I wish it did. 


LEONA, rises: Well, it doesn’t. And like 
it or not, last night did happen. 


sung: You say that in a funny way. 
LeoNnA: Cookie, don’t be so sorry for me! 


JUNE: 


I wasn’t being sorry for you, 
Leona. 


A moment. 


EDDIE, coming out gaily: The Contessa 
regrets you're not feeling well. 


JUNE: Me? 


EppIE: That’s why we can’t have dinner 
with her. 


June: Thanks a lot. 
EDDIE: Mind if we eat early? 
JUNE: How early? 


eppie: Like now. Then there won't be 
any chance of running into her. 


JUNE, rises, goes to rear door: O.K. 
eppiE: What's the matter ? 

LEONA: I was a little mean 

eEppIE: Why? 


LEONA: Getting jealous in my old age. 


EppIE: There isn’t that much to be 
jealous of. 


JuNE: Honey, let Leona make the jokes. 


EppiE, To Leona: Want to have dinner 
with us? 
LEONA 


No. I'll wait a little longer for 
Romeo. 


EppIE: Good. Eddie goes to June, saying 
to Leona: If we see Giovanna, we'll 
give her one in the fanny and send her 
home. As they start out. 


LEONA: Grazie. Ciao. 
JUNE: Ciao. 


Goes out with Eddie. They go over the 
bridge and off. The sun is setting; the 
light in the garden has been growing 
dim. A bell chimes. Leona starts back 
to the table when from the house comes 
the sound of Giovanna singing. 


LEONA, calling: Giovanna! Giovanna! 
The singing continues. Leona starts to 
the house but the telephone rings. Ob 
no, cookie. She moves swiftly but as 
she crosses the threshold, the ringing 
stops; Giovanna has answered. Leona 
stands in the entry, hopeful, muttering 
at first to herself, then aloud: Let it be 
him, please let it be . . . Giovanna’s 
giggle stops her. Wearily, she comes 
down the steps, into the garden, stands 
limply, then looks at the little foot- 
bridge, walks to where she can see 
through the rear door, paces back and 
forth, and, at last, Giovanna begins 
singing again. Angrily, Leona calls out: 
Giovanna! A stride toward the Pen- 
sione: Giovanna! 


The lights go on in the garden and a 
moment later Giovanna herself appears 
with a big grin. 


GIOVANNA: Buona sera, buona sera! 


LEONA: Buona sera, my aunt! I’ve had 
search parties out for you. Where’ve 
you been? Was there a call for me? 
Giovanna grins idiotically and now 
Leona remembers the ghastly fact that 
Giovanna cannot speak English. Oh, my 
sweet Lord! Giovanna .. . 


GIOVANNA: Si, Signorina? 


LEONA, with gestures, in pidgin English- 
Italian: That telefona—for me? 


GIOVANNA: Ah no, Signorina. Gesturing 
back in pidgin Italian: Telefonata non 
per Lei. Per me. Giggles. Alfredo. 


LeonA: Si. That was Alfredo. But 
the telefonata before. Before. Giovanna 
stares. Momento. Reaches for her bag 
on table and gets out her language 
book, muttering: Before, before. I had 
to study French. Ah—prima! 


GIOVANNA: Prima? 

LEONA, checking the word: Si. Prima. 
GIOVANNA: Prima che? 

LEONA: Prima the other telefonata. 


GIOVANNA, shaking 
Sinorina Samish .. . 


her head sadly: 


LEONA: Oh, Giovanna, it’s important, 
it’s terribly important. Puts book on 
table. Ecco. Signor Di Rossi? 


GIOVANNA: Si. Molto bello. 


LEONA: Si. Molto bello. Giovanna looks 
at Leona, waiting patiently for what is 
to come next. Leona looks at her in 
despair, then turns away. He probably 
didn’t call anyway. 

GIOVANNA, trying to be helpful: Signor- 
ina, parla. 


LEONA, comes back to her: I don’t know 
how to parla, Giovanna. 


GIOVANNA: Signor Di Rossi, telefonata. 


LEONA: But did he call before, while 
I was taking my bath? Giovanna. 
Guarda. Seats her in chair. Points to 
herself: Io—Giovanna. Giovanna nods 
and Leona now does a charade. She 
imitates Giovanna singing—which 
makes the girl laugh—and cleaning the 
house. Then she imitates the sound 
of a telephone ring and, leaving her 
cleaning, moves to answer it. Pronto 

Signorina Samish. Momento. To 
Giovanna: Capisce? 


GIOVANNA: Si, si. Molto bene! 


LEONA, continuing the charade, she runs 
up an imaginary flight of stairs and 
knocks on a door: Signora Samish .. . 
Signorina Samish? Turns to Giovanna 
and points to herself. Adesso, io Sig- 
norina Samish. Now she imitates her- 
self humming as she washes in the tub. 
Points to herself. Adesso, io Giovanna. 
Again, knocks on door. No answer be- 
cause—change of character, she is bath- 
ing—back to door, calls: Signorina 
Samish? No answer, shrugs, down the 
stairs and back to the telephone: No, 
no Signorina Samish ...Chi? Ah, 
Signor Di Rossi .. . Si. Si, Signor. 
Si... Buon giorno. 


Leona hangs up and turns hopefully to 
Giovanna who is watching like a child. 
The performance over, Giovanna grins 
and breaks into loud applause. 


GIOVANNA, rises: Bravo, bravo, Signor- 
ina, bravo! 

LEONA, close to tears: Oh, Giovanna. 
Did he call? 

GIOVANNA, gently: No, Signorina. Tele- 
fonata per la Signora Fioria, non per 
Lei. Per Lei, non Signor Di Rossi. 


From beyond the garden comes a thin, 
plaintive Neapolitan tune. 
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LEONA: For me no Signor Di Rossi. For 
me no signor Weil, what’s so spe- 
cial about Venice? Turns to her; letting 
out: But he should’ve called, and he 
should’ve come! It’s not fair, Giovanna! 
Everybody’s got someone, it’s not fair! 
Why can’t I? Why can’t it be? It doesn’t 
have to be perfect, just a little, just a 
little is all I— She stops dead for Di 
Rossi is hurrying into the garden. 


prROssI: Leona, I am sorry I am so 
very late. Excuse me. He is panting as 
he goes to her and kisses her hand. 
With affectionate happiness, Giovanna 
goes into the house. It was impossible 
Never, never in my life, I have bar- 
gained so hard. He is fishing a tissue- 
papered parcel from his jacket and, 
unwrapping it, moves to table. Leona 
just stands, looking at him. Three times, 
I walked out of his store and three 
times, he followed me into the street 
Fortunately! Impossible man, Signor 
Papini. But—it was worth it, yes? He 
is holding up a necklace. Leona stares 
at it. It is granate, Leona. Garnets 
don’t you like it? She has been trem- 
bling and now, she bursts into tears 
and runs into his arms. Oh, Leona 
Carissima! He kisses her hair, caresses 
her back as she cries. Then: What did 
you say? I can’t hear you... What? 
She moves her head and now, although 
we cannot hear what she says, he can 
He smiles tenderly and holds her closer, 
saying softly: Ah, mia cara. I am happy, 
too! 








The music sounds louder now, loud 
enough for us to hear what Leona is 


hearing finally—a waltz. 


Curtain 


Scene 2 


The late afternoon sun has just set and 
the garden lights are lit. Paper lanterns 
have been strung through the arbor 
and tree. Leona is giving a cocktail 
party. There is a large glass pitcher of 
martinis and the ingredients for more; 
toothpicked olives; a platter of anti- 
pasto. There is even music coming from 
an old phonograph on footstool against 
the wall, of, “Would You Like to Take 
a Walk?” 


The party has reached that euphoric 
stage where everyone is delighted with 
everyone else. Giovanna has gone be- 
yond this and is allowing Mauro to 
push her around the floor in a fairly 
recognizable facsimile of a dance. He 
is grim determination, but she giggles 
wildly. The Yaegers, Fioria and Di 
Rossi watch with affectionate amuse- 
ment 


rior1A: She won't let him lead. 
EDDIE: How can you tell? 
Fioria: Tighter, Mauro! 


prross!t: He is too serious. Riposate, 
Mauro! 


JUNE: English, Signor! Leona said only 
English 
prrosst: Then you cannot call me 


Signor. You must say Renato. 
What is Renato in English? 
Melvin. 


suneE: No! 


FIORIA 


EDDIE 


EppIE: Come on, Mauro! A big finish! 
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He sings with the music which is end- 
ing. The dance finishes to much ap- 
plause, laughing calls of Bravo! Bis! 
Encore! Mauro turns from Giovanna in 
disgust 


MAURO: She no good 


JuNE: You were both sensational! 


EppIE: Sure! Have a drink 


JUNE: Honey! 


MAURO: No. Taste lousy 


He prefers to filch antipasto. Fioria has 
gone inside for a moment. Giovanna 
holds out her glass to Eddie for a refill 


pI ROSSI: Do you always have the mar- 
tini at cocktail parties in America? 


JUNE: Oh, yes! 


pi ROSSI: Do they always taste like this? 


JUNE: Oh, yes! 


DI ROSSI: Fantastic. Giovanna, to Eddie’s 
fascination, downs her martini in one 
gulp and hands glass back, giggles, 


LEONA: That telefona 
















































































































































































crosses the garden and abruptly sits 
on the ground. During this Fioria has 
returned. Where is our hostess? 


FIORIA: In the kitchen. She will not let 
me in. Ah, Giovanna! I’m afraid to- 
morrow we get our own breakfast 


eppie: Who's going to have breakfast? 
Holds up pitcher: Hands, please 


JUNE, raising her empty glass: While 
you're up 


} 


FioriaA: And I, please! He takes her 
glass and June’s 


DI ROSSI, holding drink Eddie, you are 
an excellent barman. And this is the 
pleasantest bar I have been in. To? In 


TUNE: Renato, you’re nice. Why don’t 
Then, realizing: Oh 
Claps hand over her mouth 


you move in? 


laughs: You 
come set my 


DI ROSSI, must everyone 
house sometime. No. I 
must first move to a house with a gar- 


den like this and have music like yours 


Eddie hands June her drink 


for me? (Shirley Booth, Sylvia Gassel) 






































































































rioria: The phonograph is Giovanna’s 
But an American student sent the rec- 
ords. He’ was very nice. Eddie hands 
her her drink. Thank you. He came for 
a fortnight and stayed three months. In 


winter! 

JUNE: Does it ever snow in Venice? 
pI Rossi: Oh, yes! 

sune: Often? 

pi Rossi: Oh, yes! 


JUNE and eppie: Fantastic! They laugh 


rioria: Eddie, you know, he looked like 
you 


eppie: Who? 


FIORIA, getting up: That nice student 
Yes, very much like you. His hair was 
lighter. She ruffles Eddie’s hair. His 
nose was longer. She runs her finger 
down Eddie’s nose 


eppie: Tickles 


rioriA, holding his chin critically: His 
mouth was stronger. But you are bet- 
ter looking. To June: Isn’t he? 


sunE: Much 
EDDIE: How do you know? 
rior1A: We have similar taste. 


sune: Aren’t you going to let him have 
his chin back? 


rior1a: Oh, forgive me! Sits down. 


From inside comes Leona’s voice chant- 
ing: “Fee Fi Fo Feeny, I smell the 
blood of a dry martini.” As she chants, 
she comes out dressed to the nines, 
wearing the garnet necklace and carry- 
ing a large tray of hors d’oeuvres. She 
is high 

LEONA, singing as she goes to table: 
Good eating, friends! 


pI ROSSI: It is about time. 
sune: Hors d’oeuvres! Leona! 
LEONA: A mere truffle 


EDDIE, pantomimes shooting her: Pam 
pam 


LEONA: Cookie left her glass in the 


kitchen. To Eddie: But it was bare, 
Father Hubbard. 


DI ROSSI: It is granate, Leona. Garnets—don’t you like it? 
(Shirley Booth, Dino DiLuca) 


Eppie: Coming up! Mixes her a fresh 
drink. 


FioriA, as Leona puts a plate on table: 
Pate! 

suNnE: Caviar! 

EppIE: Save some for baby! 

F1iorIA: Where did you find all this? 


LEONA: I have a friend who gets me 
around. Di Rossi bows. You’re charm- 
ing, friend. Turns to Eddie who comes 
and takes a sandwich. You're charming, 
too. Did I show you my necklace? Gar- 
nets. Real. Bite ‘em. 


EDDIE, a mouthful of food: Delicious. 


LEONA: Listen, bud, I said you were 
charming 


suNnE: The necklace is beautiful! 


LEONA: Now you really are charming. 
Did I tell you who gave it to me? 


EDDIE AND JUNE: Uh-huh. 


LEONA, to Di Rossi: Did I thank you 
for it? 


prrossi: Not in the last ten minutes. 
LEONA: Scusami. 

pI ROSSI: English, English! 

FIoRIA: Your own rules! 


LEONA: Pardon, pardon. Going to Di 
Rossi: I'll thank you. Kisses him: Thank 
you. You know, I’m easily the most 
charming person here. 


JUNE, as he gets sandwich from table. 
To Eddie: Try one of these, honey. 


LEONA: Where’s my Mauro? Mauro! 
Mauro has been guiltily devouring 
antipasto. He shuts his full mouth. She 
puts tray down. Come on, cookie. Have 
some of these, they’re better. It’s all 
right. You eat as much of everything as 
you can hold. Now Mauro grins and 
chews openly. Eddie hands Leona her 
drink. You’re very kind, sir. To Di 
Rossi: You're very charming. To June: 
You're very pretty. To Fioria: You're 
very—simpatico. 


FIORIA: English! 


LEONA: On me, it’s English. Looking for 
Giovanna: And you're very .. . Peers 


down at her: She’s fractured! What 
happened? 


pr rossi: She was dancing with Mauro. 


LEONA: Oh, I missed the floor show. 
They've got to go on again. Turn on 
the music, please, somebody. Giovanna, 
dance. Takes a few steps herself to 
illustrate. Eddie turns on the record. 
Simultaneously, Giovanna has gotten 
up and Leona has been saying: Dance 
with Mauro. Come on. 


mauRO: She no good. 


LEONA, leads Mauro to Giovanna: You 
can make her good, you can make 
ber... 


But Giovanna suddenly thrusts them 
aside saying: 


GIOVANNA: No Mauro. Alfredo! Mauro 
falls back and sits in chair. 


LEONA: Alfredo later. 


GIOVANNA, peering around: Alfredo? 
Revolving in a circle: Alfredo! Then, 


running out of the garden into the 
house: ALFREDO! 


LEONA, the music starts: There goes the 
floor show! 
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EDDIE: You dance with Mauro. 

Froria: Yes! 

LEONA, putting her glass down: Mauro, 
want to dance with cookie? Come on. 


Mauro flushes and runs behind the 
tree. 


JUNE: He’s shy. 

Leona starts to sing and dances toward 
Mauro who peers out at her. 

eppre: He has a crush on her! 


LEONA: Too hard to get. And she con- 
tinues to sing as she dances over to 
Di Rossi holding out her arms. 


sJuNE: Oh sing, Leona! 

LEONA: Cookie wants to dance. Signor? 
I mean, monsieur? 

pI ROSSI: Mademoiselle. Holds his arms 
out. 


LEONA: Well, if you insist. They dance. 
Leona sings a bit, then: Did I tell you 
you were charming? 


pIROSSI: Yes. 


LEONA: Did I tell you I’m charming? 
He laughs. It is almost dark now. She 
hums a few bars, then says very softly: 
Renato—thank you. 


He holds her tighter. 
June: They just hit me. 
FIORIA: Who? 


JuNE: The martinis. Clapping her hands 
to her head: Right here. Flopping back 
into chair: I feel dreamy. 


EppiE: English, English. 


June: This is the delicate moment. You 
have to be very, very careful to keep 
feeling exactly like this. 

LEONA, to Di Rossi: Know what I want 
to do. later? 


eppie: Yes. 


LEONA, pointing at him: You’re vulgar. 
At June: You're pretty. To Di Rossi: 
You're charming. 

pr ROssI: What do you want to do? 
LEONA: Take a ride in a gondola. 


sung, claps her hands and gets up: Oh, 
yes! Can we come? 


LEONA: No. They dance. 


suNnE: What a hostess! To Eddie and 
Fioria: The hell with them. Let’s us 
get our own gondola. Fioria breaks into 
laughter. What’s so funny? 


EDDIE: Don’t look at me. 


sung: The corners of your mouth are 
twitching. 


eppiE: She’s breaking me up. 


sung, elegantly: I think you’re both 
drunk and disgusting. Oh, lookie! We’ve 
got company! 


She points to a figure who has entered 
the garden and is standing in the rear. 
Leona looks over Di Rossi’s shoulder. 
She stops dancing and the figure comes 
forward. It is Vito. She goes up to him. 
LEONA: Oh. You. 


vito: Excuse me, Miss Samish .. . 


pi rossi: What are you doing here? 


LEONA, recovering: Come on in, don’t be 
afraid. Leads him in. This is Vito, 
everybody. 
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pIROSSI: Vito... 


vito: Please, Miss Samish. I must speak 
to my father. 


The word embarrasses Leona but she 
laughs and putting an arm around Vito, 
says to June: 


LEONA: Big for his age. He’s really no 
older than Mauro. Where is Mauro? 
Mauro comes forward. She leads him 
to Vito. Cookie, I have a playmate for 
you. This is Vito Di Rossi. This: is 
Mauro— Covers her mouth and mum- 
bles a name. 


vitro: How do you do. 

MAURO: How you do. 

LEONA: See how well they get along? 
pIROssI: Leona... 


LEONA, leading him around: This is Mrs. 
Yaeger. And Mr. Yaeger. 


EDDIE, pouring drinks: Hi. 


LEONA: And Mrs. Fioria. Ooh, that 
sounds so wrong. Madame Fioria. Lead- 
ing him to the drink table: No Italian 
spoken here. Only English. Now come 
and meet Mr. Martini. 


DI ROSSI, to Vito: Is someone ill? 
vito, goes to him: Oh no, Papa. 
pi ROssI: What happened? 

LEONA: Vito. Hands him his drink. 


vito: Thank you, thank you. You are 
very generous, Miss Samish. This is a 
marvelous party. Americans give mar— 


pi ROSSI, leading Vito away: Vito! Cosa 
che? 


vito: Papini vuole il suo denaro. 


LEONA, following: Uh-uh. No Italiah, 
boys. 


pi Rossi: Tell him tomorrow. 


vito: I did. He says you promised the 
money last night. 


pIROSSI, realizing Leona’s attention, 
tries to lower his voice: Tell him to- 
morrow. 


vito: Papa, he’s waiting right out there. 
LEONA: Ask him in to have a drink! 
pi ROssI: Go send him away. 


vito: He won't go. He says either the 
money tonight or give back the neck- 
lace. A pause. He sips his drink. Mar- 
tinis are marvelous, Miss Sam— 


DI ROSSI, turns away: Sta zitto! 


LEONA, after a pause: Renato, don’t be 
embarrassed. You're too charming. 
During the following, she darts about 
to Di Rossi, to her drink, to get her 
purse, etc. 


pi rossi: Leona... 


LEONA, in an agony of humiliation: This 
is the first time I’ve felt at home in 
Venice. Cookie, it happens every day 
in America. We invented it: the install- 
ment plan and the installment man. 
One birthday party—I was eleven—the 
collector came just before the party 
and took away the dining-room set. 
Suite, Mama called it. Why’d I bring 
that up? Taking money from her bag: 
Cookie, smile. We're rich! This is all 
from your nice little blackmarket man. 
How much do we need? 


pr ROssI: You don’t— 








LEONA: How much? 
pi ROssI: Most, I have paid. 
LEONA: How much, more? 
pr ROssI: Ten thousand. 


LEONA: Worth it at half the price. Goes 
up and hands some notes to Vito. Pay 
off the bloodsucker 


Vito goes. 


DI ROSSI, goes up to her: I will return 
it tomorrow. Thank you. He takes her 
hand. She doesn’t look at him. There is 
a long, awkward moment. Then Leona 
turns from him. 


LEONA: What happened to the band? 


EppIE: They went out for a smoke. Goes 
to the phonograph and turns on the 
record, 


LEONA: More important, what happened 
to my drink? 


JUNE: It’s right there. 


LEONA, picks up glass: Oh, there’s too 
much air in this glass. Refilling it 
Who's ready for another? Junie? 


JuNE: I know when I’m well off. 


LEONA: That’s what you think. Giggles 
and turns to Mauro who is sitting on 
the ground: We know fetter, don't we? 
How’s the weather down there? He 
laughs. You don’t say. To the others: 
Interesting type. Works in an interest- 
ing business. 


EDDIE, sits down in chair at table: What? 
LEONA: Gondolas. To June: There’s more 


to a gondola than meets the eye. You 
ought to meet my eye. Winks. 


pI ROSSI: Dance. 

LEONA, smiling, puts her glass down: 
Cookie doesn’t want to dance. 

pr rossi: With me? 

LEONA: Cookie wants to sing. 

DIROSSI, goes to her: Sing while we 
dance. 


LEONA: Uh-uh. Cookie wants to be 
charming, all by herself. She begins to 
sing, inventing where she does not re- 
member. 


FIORIA: Have some pate, Signor. 
DI ROSSI, goes over to canal door: Grazie. 


Leona dances about as she sings. After 
a few lines, Vito returns to the garden. 


vito, worried: Miss Samish .. . 


LEONA: Uh-oh. Let me get my drink. 
Doom is coming, I can smell it. 


Vito steps forward to speak, but she 
waves him silent while she gets her 
drink. Then she takes a gulp. 


vito: Miss Samish ... Wavers, turns 
to his father: Papa... Papa, Signor 
Papini says her money is not good. 
Pause. 


LEONA: Not good? 


vito, shows money: He says counterfeit. 


LEONA, pause; she looks at Di Rossi: All 
that lovely legitimate money you got 
for me? She walks away from all of 
them. 


DI ROSSI: It can’t be! It can’t be! Grabs 
the money from Vito and goes to Leona. 
Holding a note up to the light: This is 
not counterfeit. Holding up another: 





This is not But it is. Quickly, he 
holds up another, another, all the notes, 
and all but the first two are counter- 
feit. He looks helplessly at Leona, then 
puts the notes down on the table. Sev- 
eral times, he tries to speak. Finally 
I am so—what is the word—I am so 
something, I cannot think. In English 
I cannot say in English. Leona 


She stands silent and cold. Suddenly 
LEONA: Turn off that damn music! 


Eddie hurries and shuts off the phono- 
graph 


pi RossIt: Go, Vito 


vito: Good night, Miss Samish. I wish 
Good night. Exits. 


prrossi: I apologize for my friend. I 
will see the black-market man to- 
morrow 


LEONA, turns on him: Why not tonight? 
Why don’t you talk to him now? Why 
don’t you turn your charm on him? 
Why don’t you go? 


pI ROSSI, shocked: Leona! 
LEONA: Get out! 


pi rossi: Leona, listen to me 


LEONA: I will not listen! 


pirosst: What has happened to you? 


LEONA: I've swallowed all the ravioli 
talk I'm going to! You never wanted 
me! 

pr RosSsI: No, no! 


LEONA: Not me, only money! 


pI ROSSI: This is not 


LEONA: Why weren't you smarter? Why 
couldn’t you have managed it so I 
wouldn’t know? Why didn’t you ask? 
Why didn’t you steal? Why didn’t you 
let me alone? Why did you tell me lies 
you knew I wanted to hear? 


pr rossi: Not lies; Era vero, era vero! 


Tutto quello che ho detto . 
LEONA: English, English! 
pr rRoss!: I cannot in English! 


LEONA: No. You couldn’t in Italian! 


pIROSSI: To you, no; to you, no! You 
are too drunk 


LEONA: There’s the old charm! 


pr rossi: If I only want money, there is 
many tourist richer than you! 


LEONA: Maybe you had to take what 
you could get, like the rest of us! 


prROssI: What are you doing to us? 
She turns away. This is ugly and stupid! 
I To others: Forgive me. He goes. 


LEONA, following him to door: Sure! I 
can't fire you, you quit! She stands a 
moment, then gets her glass. A pause. 
Then: Ohh, Leona Samish, what a big 
rumpus you raised. Whatever happened 
to your sense of humor? Anybody see 
my sense of humor? Calling: Oh, sense 
of hu— But her voice breaks. She sits 
apart from the others. A moment, then: 


suNE: How could he tell so quick it was 
phony? 


eEppIE: No watermark. 


FiorIA: There is so much counterfeit 
money in Italy 


EDDIE: Too many unemployed artists. 


FioRIA: One should examine every big 
note one gets. But one becomes lazy’. . . 


EDDIE: 
notes. 


This one doesn’t get any big 


Fior1IA: Nor this one 


LEONA: Considering your yoyage the other night, I don’t think 
we'd agree on what’s funny or tragic! 
(Shirley Booth, Geraldine Brooks, Donald Murphy, Lydia St. Clair) 


wv 


K) 
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LEONA: What charming repartee! What JUNE: What does she mean? FIORIA: You were hurt? By yourself! 
tact! What delicacy! Shake well and 
add laughter 


You threw out Di Rossi! He only wants 


eppIE: Nothing. She’s plastered ° ¥v 
money You think so because you 





rune: There’s nothing to laugh at, LEONA, holding June: Yes, she is. I'm think so much of money and so little 
poe talking through my drinks, cookie. It of yourself. I am older; I have half as 

doesn’t mean a thing. Not a thing! much money; but I have twice as much 
LEONA: There’s me. I think I'm hilari- men! They do rot think of money be- 





JUNE, shaking her off: Honey, tell me 


ous. First, I coy around like a sixteen- . 
that you love me. Say that you love me 


year-old: “Look at the necklace cookie 


cause I do not think of money. And if 
in a few years they do, I will not throw 














got for a present.” Then I have to buy Goes to him them out. Oh, that is crude, vulgar, 
the present myself. Then it turns out EDDIE: June immoral, anh? You know why you 
my money is phony. That’s highly JUNE: Say that you love But she threw out Di Rossi? Because he is not 
comical. Why don’t you laugh? never finishes, for she begins to cry your dream of perfection. That dream, 
sune: We doen't think it’s funny. and runs past him into the house that ideal does not exist, Miss Samish 


Is never did, it never will' And never 


EDDIE: June, wait = 
this way! Starting to clean up table 


eEppreE: I don’t think it’s tragic, either 


. . >g » » - 4 re " "ou were S . 
LEONA, sharply: Considering your voy- He goes in after her as You — . uy You - } + ne 
; : w , u are . ate 
age the other night, I don’t think we'd LEONA, calling to them: I made it up! coun a plat ou ar 2© =Nostess 
’ a ' p Clean up your own damn mess. And 
agree on what’s funny or tragic I made it all up! But they are gone | 


she strides into the house 






vom What does che meant? before her words are finished. In shame, : 
she covers her face. Fioria stares at her. LEONA, rises: I'm sorry! A second, then 
LEONA: Ah, she’s drunk then walks over and yanks her hands most of the lights in the garden go out 
sung: Honey down. I was hurt. I wanted to hurt She takes a step toward the house 
everybody else holding out her arms as though to all 


EDDIE: I wouldn’t know 








LEONA: You should. To Fioria: So should 
you. To June: So should you. You don’t LEONA: Yes, she is. I'm talking through my drinks, cookie. 
get it. That’s ‘cause I’m deep. “Just like It doesn’t mean a thing. Not a thing! 


a chasm.” That’s a song. Before your . =e 
time. I'm before everybody’s time in- (Geraldine Brooks. Shirley Booth, Donald Murphy) 


cluding my own. When does it get to 
be my time? 



























She turns away. Pause 


EDDIE, nicely: Come on, Leona. Don’t 
you think you’ve had enough? 


LEONA: No, I don’t and don’t be so 
damn patronizing! She puts her glass 
down and says very quietly: Mauro, go 
home. Cookie’s gotten very unpleasant. 
Putting hors d’ouevres on a plate: Here. 
Take these with you but bring back 
the plate. 


maAuRO: Thank you. Goes out rear door 


LEONA: Can't afford to lose my buddy. 
Else I ain’t got no buddy. Joke. Pardon. 
No buddy thinks any buddy’s funny. 
“fauro would. Mauro’s a prince among 
thieves! 


FIORIA, gets up: Miss Samish ... ! 





EDDIE: Pay no attention 


FIoRIA: No one has been a thief! 


























JUNE: That’s a rotten crack no matter 
how tight you are! 

The last three speeches are practically 
simultaneous. 






LEONA: Why do you all shout at me? 
I didn’t mean about money 


EppIE, takes June’s hand: Let’s go. 


LEONA, to June: Ask them! They know 
what I meant. 





suNE: Ask them? 


EppI£, pulls her toward house: Let’s go! 


LEONA: Yes, go! Only don’t go to the 
movies, cookie! That’s your trouble 
You go to the movies when there’s a 
double feature in your own backyard 
eppiE: Can we please go? 

LEONA, riding right through: Complete 
with gondola 


EDDIE: That’s enough! 





Pause; Leona turns away 















gunE: Honey, what is she talking 
about? 


eppigE: Nothing! Come on! 
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of them: Everybody, I’m sorry! Her 
answer is the sharp slam of the Pen- 
sione door. A pause, then she speaks 
quietly: That’s rude, Signora, that’s 
very impolite She has begun to 
collect the glasses, carefully pouring 
the remnants of martinis into one glass. 
Reassuring herself: No. Everybody loves 
you, Leona. Loved. Past tense, prego. 
Everybody loved you, Leona. Grazie. 
Everybody—but you, Leona. She raises 
the now-full glass of leftover martinis 
but in sudden rage, hurls it against the 
canal wall. Everybody! From the canal 
comes “Gondola, Gondola!” She turns 
to it, savagely: Yah yah—gondola, gon- 
dola! Again the cry: “Gondola, Gon- 
dola!” I want to go home! It’s wrong 
here, you're all wrong! And I’m right! 
Weaving in and out of the few lights: 
I’m Leona Samish. I am attractive. I'm 
bright and I’m warm and I’m nice! So 
want me! Want me!... Her voice 
cracks on this last and she begins to 
cry softly: Oh, why couldn’t you love 
me, Renato? Why couldn’t you even 
just say you loved me? 


Curtain 


Scene 3 


Morning. Although it is not very early, 
light only streaks the garden. The sun 
has not yet cleared the surrounding 
buildings. An occasional chime sounds, 
but it is quiet. 


EDDIE, FIORIA and SIGNOR DIROSSI are 
finishing coffee and rolls. 


pirosst: You think Leona is still asleep? 


Fioria shrugs. 


EDDIE: June was so dead to the world, 
I didn’t have the heart to wake her. 


Fioria, acidly, to Di Rossi: Americans 
are very considerate husbands. 


Eddie gets up. 


DI ROSSI, trying to lighten the atmos- 
phere: Well, it is marvelous they sleep 
like children. 


Fioria: They are children. 


EDDIE, trying to be pleasant: We think 
you're children. 


Frioria: At least we are children with 
happy childhoods! 


eppie: She's just angry this morning. 


FIoRIA: I am sure your wife will be 
singing. 


eppre: She won't be angry. 


pi rossi, brightly: I myself was up very 
early to arrange... 


FIoRIA, ignoring this, to Eddie: No fight 
last night? 


eppiE: No fight. 
FIorRIA: Peccato! Tsk tsk tsk 


Di Rossi, embarrassed, gets up and 
starts toward the house. 


Frior1A: Where are you going? 


prrosst: To—Smiles at Eddie—as you 
would say, to wash my hands. Scusi. 
Goes inside. 


eppiE: Look: I never lied to you. I told 
you I loved my wife. 


FrorIA: Yes, you told me you loved .. . 


EDDIE: Quit that repeating routine! 
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rioria: I should say nothing. I should 
be mournful in silence. 


EDDIE: No... 


FIoRIA: Yes, I should. Tutto finito! 
There is no need to tell me. Before it 
even began, I knew the finishing would 
be quick. I accepted that. But because 
I accept, does not mean I like it. 


EDDIE: What do you want me to do? 


FIORIA: It would be terrible if I told 
you. Changing; pointing toward house: 
No. I'm not going to join that chorus: 
Love me—want me—give me. From the 
day I opened this Pensione, I heard 
them cry, “How I give: Give love, give 
money, give myself”... “Give love, 
give money, give myself.” These givers 
are takers. They only give in exchange. 
Only if they are insured they will get. 
And that is taking. Greedy children 
they will end with nothing ... And 
what do I end up with? II Signor Faus- 
tino. But him I have. 


EDDIE: Did I mean anything to you? 


Fior1A: Now, now; you love your wife. 
Don’t you? 


EDDIE: . . . She loves me so much. 


FIORIA: What a terrible thing to say! 
Don’t be grateful for love. 


eppiE: I’m not. 


Fior1a: And don’t feel obligated be- 
cause of it. 


EpDpIE: I don’t. 
Fior1a: Then what do you feel? 


eppiE: All right, both! And more. Why 
not? What’s wrong? There isn’t that 
much love lying around. And only her 
love has made us last this long. I’m go- 
ing to make it work. 


FIORIA: Bravo. You will be everything 
she wants from now on. Even pure. 


EppIE: If you really love, how can you 
be unfaithful? You shouldn’t want 
anyone else. If you’re married, you 
shouldn't have anyone else. 


FioriA: I often wonder what would 
have happened to Romeo and Juliet 
had they not died. Smiles; then: I am 
not cynical. I really agree with you. 
One should be faithful. I believe one 
cannot live without an ideal. Only .. . 


EDDIE: Say it. 

riorta: I think perhaps your way is to 
shut your eyes and pretend you are 
living the ideal. 

EDDIE: What’s your way? 

FIoRIA: To make myself see what is 
here and now; then to accept it, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant; and then to try to 
make it a little sweeter, a little closer 
to what I would like it to be. 

EDDIE: Does that work? 

A moment. 


Fioria, looks at him: Even at this mo- 
ment, I think I am happier than you. 
They smile at each other. You smile? 


EDDIE: In America, it’s a sin not to 
smile. 

Fioria: Here, we say: you can be the 
greatest sinner if you have a pure 
smile. 

EDDIE: Mine must be angelic. 


rroriA: No: wistful—and very appeal- 
ing. 


eppreE: Thank you. 
FIORIA: Prego. 


June comes out of the house, very 
neatly dressed. She sees them and stops 
short. 


EppIE: Good morning! 

sunE: Good morning. 

EppiE: When’d you get up? 
suneE: Not long after you left. 


pDIROSSI, entering behind her: Good 
morning! 


JuNE: Good morning. 

pr ROSSI: I trust you slept well. 
sunE: Like I was hit on the head. 
EDDIE: Sit down. 


JUNE, ignoring him, to Di Rossi: How 
did you make out with Mr. Papini last 
night? 


pI ROSSI, sizing up the situation: I told 
them already. We had breakfast to- 
gether, the three of us. 


JUNE: Well, tell me. 


pr Rossi: Everything I wanted to say to 
Leona, I said to Papini. He became so 
confused and frightened that he was 
finally trying to give me earrings to 
match the necklace! 


eppIE: I said he should have taken 


them. 
JUNE, to Eddie, coldly: Did you? 


pr ROssI: It will be much better simply 
to return the necklace. 


Fioria, to June: Would you like your 
coffee, Mrs. Yaeger? 


JuNE: I’ve had it already, thank you. 
EDDIE: Why didn’t you come down? 
JUNE: I was busy packing. 

EDDIE: Packing. 


suNE: The Contessa phoned this morn- 
ing. I tried to find you... 


EDDIE: I went for a walk. By myself. 
What'd she want? 


suNE: Those friends who were staying 
with her left for Florence so she in- 
vited us. I didn’t know where you 
were- 


EDDIE: But you thought— 


JUNE, after a pause. To Fioria: I’m sorry 
not to have given you more notice. 


FioRIA: That's perfectly all right. 


JUNE: 
Eddie. 


EDDIE: It’s done. 


It'll save us a lot of money, 


sune: She has that wonderful studio 
for you to work in- 


eEpp1E: And a houseful of idiots. 


sune: She did say an English writer 
might be coming, a young English 
writer. But don’t worry. He’s never 
been in Venice before so while you 
work, I'll show him around. 


EDDIE: June, don’t. 
JUNE: Don’t what, dear? 
EDDIE: Don’t get even! 


FIoRIA, after a pause: I think she is be- 
ing very wise, Eddie. 


prROssI, gets up. To Fioria: Do you 
think I could wash my hands again? 
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eppie: Don’t be silly. Just letting off 
steam. To June: I apologize, baby. 


Di Rossi sits down. 


JUNE: Honey, if it doesn’t work out, we 
don’t have to stay there. I just thought 
it would be better if we moved 


EppIE: You're right. 


suNE: Poor Signor Di Rossi! I'll bet 
you're wondering what all this is about! 
pr rossi: Frankly, I was thinking of my 
own difficulties. 


eppire, looking at the doorway: Well, 
here they come now! 


Di Rossi gets up. And Leona enters 
wearing the dress we first saw her in. 
Now, however, it is bright and clean 
like the sun which is shining warmly 
into the garden. The city sounds are 
coming alive too. Leona approaches the 
others, then turns right around and 
starts back, saying: 


LEONA: No guts. 


EDDIE, as the others laugh: We won't 
eat you 

LEONA, facing them: I brushed my teeth 
four times . . . Fellas, I could kill my- 
self or go on the wagon—which is the 
same thing. I'’m—oh, I’m so ashamed 
and so sorry. Can you please forgive 
me? 

There is the slightest pause, then Eddie 
goes over to her saying: 


EDDIE: Sure. Now that wasn’t so bad, 
was it? Come sit down. 


Fior1A: Have you had your coffee? 
LEONA: No. 

FIORIA, bellows: Giovanna! 

LEONA: Renato... 

pI ROSSI, smiles: Good morning. 
Good 


LEONA: 


Cookie 
JUNE 


morning. To June: 


Any hangover? 


LEONA, shaking her head: There’s no 
justice in this world. I even slept like 
a newborn babe. 


A moment. 


EDDIE: June, is there a carton or some- 
thing I can pack my junk in? 


I left a box on the bed. 


You're not leaving? 


JUNE 
LEONA 


EDDIE: Just moving. We're shifting over 
to the Contessa’s. 
LEONA: Oh. 


She sits with her head down as June 
follows Eddie toward the house. 

suNE: Do you want any help? 
EDDIE, at door: No, thanks. 


TUNE: Honey . we don’t have to stay 
there at all if you don’t want. 

EDDIE 
at it. 
JUNE 


We might as well take a crack 


All right. 
Don’t worry, baby. Goes in. 


LEONA: I did it all with my little hatchet 
tongue 


EDDIE 


JUNE: It wasn’t you, or anyone else. It’s, 
well, like I told you: if he weren’t up- 
set about his work, there wouldn’t have 
been a thing. Not a thing. Some men 
turn to liquor. 


LEONA: And some women do, too. Gio- 
vanna has come out with coffee. She is 
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sullen and silent as she turns to put 
down the coffee. Buon giorno. 


Giovanna glares in answer and slides 
rather than serves Leona’s cup to her 


DI ROSSI, as Giovanna goes: She is not 
talking at all this morning 


Fror1A: No, but she’s not singing either, 
thank God. 


LEONA: Thank me, you mean. 
JUNE, at door: Well... 
LEONA, gets up, goes to her: June 


JuNE: I have to empty the medicine 
chest, Leona. I always save that for the 
last. I'll see you. We'll both see you 
Excuse me. Goes into the house. 


LEONA: I can clear a house quicker than 
mumps. Turning to Fioria: I'm great 
for your business. 


FIORIA, gathering the empty cups: A 


Swiss couple arrives this afternoon and, 
tomorrow, two Englishmen 


LEONA: Straight out: do you want me 
to leave? Sits down 


FIoRIA: Drink your coffee and stop tak- 
ing so much credit. You only made it 
happen one day sooner. Bellows: Gio- 
vanna! She goes into the house. 


Alone, both Di Rossi and Leona are 
slightly uneasy. He smiles at her, comes 
to table, she smiles back. 

LEONA: Ever since I woke up, I’ve been 
wanting to see you alone. Now I'm 
embarrassed 

pi rossi: You shouldn’t be. I shouldn't 
be, either. 

LEONA: Are you? 


prrossi: A little. It’s going away. 


LEONA: I certainly never thought I'd be 
having breakfast with you. I think too 


, 


JUNE: Honey ... we don’t have to stay there at all 
if you don’t want. (Geraldine Brooks, Donald Murphy) 


nat 
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much anyway. Oh, Renato, I made such 
a stew over nothing 

prrossi: A 
nothing 


hundred dollars is not 


LEONA: It was really the ten thousand 
lira for the necklace that sent me off. 
Do you know how much that is? Seven- 
teen dollars—maybe! Seventeen dollars 


and I 


pi Ross!: Listen. I saw the black-market 
man. He will exchange the notes for 
you. He was so surprised, so innocent! 
Gets up 
LEONA: You're not going? 

pr rossi: Well, I must soon. Vito is not 
very good in the shop 

LEONA: We're so formal today 
pr RossI: Are we? No 

LEONA: Are you angry? 

or Rossi: No 

LEoN4: You were last night 
pi Ross!: Not now 

LEONA: Renato, I had too much to drink. 
pI ROSSI, smiles: I suspected that. 
LEONA: You're really not angry? 

pr rosst: No 

LEONA: You're something 

pI ROSSI: What? 


LEONA: I don’t know. Maybe I’m just 
self-conscious about last night. 

pI Ross1: Go swimming today. 

LEONA: You sound like a doctor. 

pr rossi: Oh, forbid! 

LEONA: Well, a friend, then. 

pr rossi: I am a friend 

LEONA, looks at him curiously: You 
mean that. 

DIRENATO: Yes 

A moment. She has become very ner- 
vous. 

LEONA, a pause: Why, Renato? 

DI ROSSI, moves away: It happens. 
LEONA, gets up, following him: Because 
of seventeen dollars. Because I was so 
stupid to let it matter, you mustn’t 

pi rossi: It is not that 

LEONA: Then what? 

pr Rossi: Leona 

LEONA: At least, tell me! 


DI ROSSI, turns: Because I am simply too 
old for all this, too old and too tired 
and, carissima, forgive me, you are too 
complicated. We do not live very long 
but all this arguments, this explaining, 
this convincing, convincing, Leona, it 
makes life even shorter! Another man, 
I am used to; sometimes, no money, no 
place to go, even no gondola. But with 
you—cara Leona, with you the compli- 
cation is you yourself and—it is too 
much! 


LEONA, after a moment, trying to joke 
Wore you down, eh? 
pI ROSSI, smiles gently: I am afraid so 


LEONA, moves away: Well, I might take 
an ad: American lady at liberty. Has 
gondola. Will travel. Suddenly: Please 
go 

DI ROSSI, goes to her: There is another 
thing 

LEONA: Go please 

DI ROSSI 
necklace 
LEONA, turns and looks at him: You 
want it back 


Unfortunately—Leona, the 
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pr ROSSI: It must have bad associations 
for you. Perhaps if we returned it— 


LEONA: Thank you, no. 

pr rossi: To keep it 

LEONA: I'll pay Papini the rest. 
pr rossi: I could not let you. 


LEONA: If it’s the money you paid him, 
you want, I'll 


pr rossi: No, no! 


LEONA: I want the necklace! 


pi rossi: Leona! 


LEONA, almost crying: I’ve got to take 
something home from Europe! Turns 
away. 

pr rosst: And, of course, it must be a 
something you can touch! That is so 
important! Do you know, my dear, the 
one time, the only single one time 
when you were not suspicious of me? 
Walks arownd to face her: When I gave 
you that necklace! When I gave you a 
gift, something you could touch, some- 
thing that cost! 


LEONA, moving away: Please don’t! 

pi RossI, follows her: Oh, yes! That was 
an insult, but I did not get insulted 
Quickly holding her: I'm so sorry, cara, 
I’m sorry. I’m sorry, forgive me. I am 
such a big liar. I was insulted then and 
last night, and the anger had to get 
out of me. I said those words only—oh, 
now, what for? What for? 

LEONA: I don’t blame you, cookie. I 
didn’t mean to say cookie. 


They smile at each other. He starts to 
draw away but she holds to him. 


pr ROssI: I don’t blame you. 


LEONA: 
more 


I won’t be complicated, any 


pIROssI, gently: But Leona, you are. 
You are sure only of.tkings. Of people, 
of living, you paint: pictures in your 
head 

LEONA: But it’s just for such a short 
time, Renato. Couldn’t we start again? 
Goes to him. We could pretend we just 
met. Come sta, Signor Di Rossi? 

pr rossi: A little tired, Signorina. 


LEONA: There’s a concert in Piazza San 
Marco questa sera. They’re playing 
Puccini, all Puccini. You like Puccini 
Ah, please, I’m so ready now. I’m out 
on a limb and I'm glad to be there! 


pI ROSSI: Leona 


LEONA: I know you. I know you're not 
the moon and I don’t ask it any more. 
It’s just that I have so much love in 
me now, I want to let it out. Let me.. 
DI ROSSI 

is gone 

can I do? 


LEONA: Niente, cookie. Niente at all. 


There is a bright cry of “Good morn- 
ing, kiddos” as Mauro runs happily in- 
to the garden from rear door, with 
Fioria’s platter in his hands. 


DI ROSSI 


Leona, I’m sorry. The feeling 
She crumples. Softly: What 


Good morning. 


Mauro looks at Leona who is turned 
away from him and goes up to her. 


MAURO: Good morning. 
LEONA: Good morning 
MAURO: See? I bring plate. 
LeoNA: Good for you 
MAURO: But we eat food 


DI ROSSI 
Signora 


Take the plate inside to the 


MAURO, to Leona: Yes? 

LEONA: Please 

mauRO: You be here? 

LEONA: I be here. 

mauRO: Okey-dokey. Starts to house, 
then turns: Everything great, lady? 
LEONA: Everything great. 

maurO: Okey-dokey. Goes in. 

piRossI, holding out his hand: Well, 
Leona 

LEONA, turns to him: Renato—did you 
ever want me? 

p1ROssI: But of course! 

LEONA: We're not going to see each 
other again, so you can say. 

pI RosSI, gently: You would only believe 
me if I said I did not. But, I can tell 
you this: I am a man who cannot find 
pleasure without affection. For you I 
shall always have affection. He holds 
her hand in both of his a moment, then 
kisses it. Adio 

LEONA: Good-bye? 

pi Rossi: Yes 

LEONA: Adio. 

She watches him leave, then raises the 
hand he kissed to her cheek. From the 
house comes the voice of Giovanna 
singing loudly but wordlessly: “Would 
You Like to Take a Walk?” Suddenly, 
Leona turns the hand ober her face and 
cries softly. Mauro runs out, sees her 
and stops. He stands forlornly, wanting 
to say or do something. Finally, he 
comes to her and taps her politely on 
the arm. 

MAURO: Upstairs, a lady is crying, too. 
LEONA, going to her bag: It’s Wednes- 
day. All good Americans cry on Wed- 
nesdays. 

From the house Fioria bellows: “Gio- 
vanna!” The singing stops. 

MAURO: You wanna go see Galeria 
Academia? \ 

LEONA: I don’t think so 

MAURO: I very good guide for you. 
LEONA: I know you are 

MAURO: Then why you no wanna see 
Academia? 

LEONA: I'm going home, cookie. 

MAURO: To America? She nods; she 
cannot talk. Sadly, after a moment: 
Okey-dokey. He looks at her, then for- 
lornly walks toward the canal door as 
she gathers up her bag. Then he stops, 
turns and watches as she starts to the 
Pensione entrance. His hand reaches 
into his back pocket and he says: Here. 
Parker '51 

LEONA, turning to him: smiles: No, 
thanks, Mauro 

MAURO, coming closer: But this no cost 
you nothing. Is from me! Present. 
LEONA: Why? 

maurRo: Ah, lady 


Tears blur her eyes for a moment. 
Then she drops her bag on chair, holds 
out her arms. He comes to her and she 
hugs him close 


LEONA: Maybe some day, I'll just say 
thank you. Releasing him: O.K. We go 
to Academia 


MAURO: Academia molta bella! 


LEONA: Si. In Italy, everything molta 
bella! 


She is trying to smile again as 


The Curtain Falls 
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LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, managing director of the New York City Center of Music and Drama and gen- 
eral director of one of its subsidiary producing units, the New York City Ballet, has been described by 
Dance Encyclopedia as the contemporary American who “has done most for the development of ballet in the 
United States.” An interviewer once pictured this tall, forty-six-year-old native of Rochester, New York, as 
a man “active as a barrel of verbs.” This and the fact that his artistic affections are practically boundless 
qualify him for his job at the City Center, which also houses the New York City Opera Company (repre- 
sented here by soprano Ann Ayars), the New York City Drama Company and a new art gallery 

Although his career as a dancer never got beyond the student stage, Kirstein has called the turn for 
several major ballet enterprises. He was instrumental in bringing George Balanchine (now artistic director 
of the New York City Ballet) to this country in 1934 to found the School of American Ballet, whose com- 
pany was part of the Metropolitan Opera for three seasons. Beginning with thirty students, the school now 
has an enrollment of some six hundred. He formed Ballet Caravan in 1936 and also was associated with 
Balanchine ten years later in founding Ballet Society, which in 1948 became the present City Center company 

Kirstein’s background as art critic, cofounder of Harvard College’s Society for Contemporary Art and 
donor of material that is now the nucleus of the New York Museum of Modern Art’s dance collection gives 
him much more than a passing acquaintance with the Center’s newest venture 
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] T’S HARD to write a good play, but once done, the 
transfer from script to a Brdgdway stage is far from 
automatic. There is a long road ir\ between, filled with 
meticulous mounting, constant revi of every detail, 
tryouts and revisions, until every piece Wf property, every 
word, movement and shadow come as clgse as possible 
to the final desired effect. Here is the story\of one of the 
season’s new plays, Tea and Sympathy, wise subject 
matter might have made it unacceptable withouX\ the pol- 
ish acquired on the road to Broadway. 


Story in Pictures by Roderick MacArthur 
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Production became possible when 
director Elia Kazan first read the 
script in Italy last January. “When 
I read the last act,” he said, “I de- 
cided I wanted to do it r 
the difficulties 
0 Robert E. Sher- 
e Playwrights’ company. 


The Playwrights were interested, 


nereed to produce it and sold half 


interest to Mary K. P¥imig, Author 
Robert Anderson (center) sifted a 


contract with Sherwood and VictowW 


Samrock (right), the company’s gen- 
eral manager. Anderson, a thirty- 


ie 


four-year-old newcomer to Broad- 
way, was given 10 per cent and later 
made a member of the Playwrights. 


Debafah Kerr seemed ideal to An- 

ders@n for the difficult female lead 

as © housemaster’s wife who must 

bé sympathetic to a student’s serual 

problem, yet decorous and above the 

slightest suspicion. After reading 

the script in Hollywood and talking 

to Kazan, she too signed her first 

Broadway contract with the guaran- 

tee of star billing. On the basis of 

his performance in Bernardine, John 

Kerr was also signed immediately for 

Béfore final casting, Anderson the principal part of the seventeen- 

Qnd Kazan began reworking year-old boarding schoolboy who 

the script, elaborating here, must doubt his own manhood, yet 

tightening there. be so masculine that the audience 

will not. 5 

At his drawing board (left), 
Jo Mielziner designed a com- 
plicatéd single set of a board- 
ing sch@pl dormitory, showing 
at leas® two living quarters 
and sugg@@ting several others. 


Mielziner finaily worked out the set with 

a paper model of rooms and hallways on As soon as casting began, actors apfilied at 

different levels. He indicated it to be in the Playwrights’ Company office. Receptton- 

various shades of brown ist Joan Denny took Henry Silva’s applica- 
tion, but he looked too old for the part of 
a student 





Rehearsals finally began on the 
bate stage of the Barrymore 
Thé@tre while 


designer Mielziner con- 
ferred with Anderson on the 


properties and lights required 
to fit the action. 


Meanwhile Roger 
Stevens, also with the 
Platferights, and Mrs 
Frank Watched re- 
hearsals take more 
definite shape and 
gave Anderson their 
suggestions. Mrs 
Frank goised half of 
the $60,000 invest- 
met. 


‘ 


, At the same time the Playwright®” 
3 ’ : press agent, William Fieldsfiplanned 
the promotion_and @drertising with 


his assistatit Patricia Butler. The best 
kKnOWN Tames were to be featured 
(Above) As a mild contrast to by billing the show as “Deborah 
Mielziner’s browns, costume K¥e Kerr in Elia Kazan’s production of 
designer Anna Hill Johnstone - \ ior . . . —even though Kazan was not 
fitted Florida Friebus with a 4 tes Vara g Y the producer. 
blue gown for her part as ane 
other mcster’s wife whoedle- 
lights in innocent flirfations 


with the schoolboys 


Miss Johngtone made 
only the roughest sketch 
(right) for the costume 
of Lady Teagle in Sher- 
idan’s The School for 
Scandal, whom John 
Kerr was to p@rtray in 
a school play. Ste did 


most of her desiqniiq'u 


the Shubert The- 
atre in New Haven, @on- 
necticut, forsthetr first 
Finally, company manager Ben Ro- tryout opening 
senberg, whose many dusmesméluded 
transporting the cast and stage crew 


settled them on the train bound 


the actual execution and 
made some entirely new 
dresses in the last hours 


oj the tryout run 


for 










= 
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audience was very attentive but did 
wot qultP~™ ~All, the theatre. Author 
Anderson sat far back to the left 
taking notes of the red@tion through- 
out. 


Meanwhile the stagehands had 
unloaded the two carloads of 
Mielziner’s completed set and 
equipment under the super- 
vision of assistant electrician 
Charles Bugbee (extreme left), 
and “hung the show” so that 
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Tea and Sympathy’s opening night 


subsequent pétformances 
there were no seats left, andthe had 
to stand. 


Kazan could finally 


through on the full set 
(above). Deborah Kent, 


the wife,and Leif Exige 
son, the relentlegs{iptise - 
instrietions while John 


student, looked on from 


his room at upper right. 


his first run-7 


reéeivred new 


the persecuted 


Theatre manager Beg Segal 
broke precedent by@idding Tea 
and Sympathy @© the Shu- 
bert’s “Hall of Fame” (above) 
three weeks before it had even 


opened on Br@adway 


But in the Taft Hotel 
next door (right), An- 
dersovand Kazan were 
still dissatjified anaditon 
tinued to CA@OWSS neu 


changes in the _ script 


line by line 


plays all 


one.” 





















At the intermission Anderson (cen- 
ter) was heartily congratulated while 
th@audience began lively discussions 
of ‘@emoral questions in the play 
“I'm hardly a case of genius discov- 
ered,” he @aiPimodestly 
working at it SOP @éliteeJourteen 
written before I got t® 


I've been 


As soon as the revieug were 
printed, a line form@@ at the 
box office, and sA® theatre’s 
assistant manage, Don Glenn 
(above), wa@Ptrassed by calls 
for reses@@fions, all of which 
he hd to refuse 


Master electrician Harry Green . thewNationalTheatre in 
(right) @aw that each of his Washington, D. C. where. . 
cables was carefully bundled (This photograph by Ankets) 


and labeled as the set was 


struck for the next trip to 


a full house watched an- 
other tense opening night. 


But, the tension relaxed 
when again the reviews 
were favorable; Kazan and 
his two Kerrs, Deborah and 


John (no relation), decided 
piece. «of 


Again every 
scenery had tobe eare- 
fully packedand loaded order. 
for the dast trip back 


to - 


a little jubilation was in 


a. the Barrymore 
Theatre on Broadway 


where : 
wardrébe mis- 


tress Ray Fontaine 
ironed ott a last 
wrinkle im the star’s 
blouse. 


Deborah Kerr, in her dressing 
room early, surveyed herself 
apprehensively in the mirror 
while 


stage manager Seymour Milbert (right fore- 
ground) watched the hanging. of the set and saw 
that everything was in order for the @ruciab test 
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New York first-nighters saw the first act of Tea and Sym- 
pathy just eight months and fourteen days after Kazan first 
read the scripteand set the wheels in motion. “Here Florida 
Friebus vigits Deborah Kerr in her living room while the 
latter's Wusband, Leif Erickson, talks in the corridor with 
John McGovern. McGovern plays the father of John Kerr, 
the misunderstood boy who practices his guitar in his room 
(right) because he wants to be a folk singer 

(This photograph by Slim Aarons) 


. electricians Bug- 
bee and Green, light 
cues in hand, dimmed 
the house for the 
curtain’s rise. 


Doe de The curtain calls over, 
John Kerr and Leif. Erickson tried 


: Deborah was besieged 
to relax in the wings just before... P 
by visitors, including old 
friend Danny Kaye (in 
mirror), who congratu- 
lated her with a few 


jokes about the play 
“Now, Danny, don’t you 
make fun of it. I like it,” 
she said. Many of her 
fans had already begun 
to identify her person- 
ally with the compas- 


sionate role 


By 2 a.m. the morning 
reviews were out Flor- 
ida Friebus and Leif 
Erickson read them hap- 
pily and counted on a 
long run 


—— 


And “rival” director Joshua Logan 
came backstage to congratulate Ka- 
zan. “I think it’s the best you've 


ever done,” he said 
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you have the ingredients of the unknown 
| quantity in the formula for stage success 


provided you also have talent 


the murky psychological jungle of those 

strange and wonderful human beings, the 
members of the acting profession. And for an 
equally long time I’ve been intrigued by the fact 
that talent is often the least important figure in 
the pattern that leads to success in the theatre— 
that pattern of dreaming and desperate persist- 
ence that propels a girl from high school plays 
and dramatic school and summer stock and small 
roles until finally her ambition is crystallized in 
such perfection as, say, a Shirley Booth achieves 
in bringing to life Lola in Come Back, Little Sheba 


F oR a long time I have been an explorer in 
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or the repressed Leona on a romantic binge in 
The Time of the Cuckoo. 

The talent must be there, of course. It is, as 
in a problem in geometry, the quantity that is 
given—this gift for make-believe, this genius for 
sculpting out of the inanimate verbal marble of 
an Inge or a Laurents a character so vivid that 
for a fragment of time we agonize with her sor- 
rows and enthuse with her joys as if they were 
our own. 

But in every geometric problem there is an 
unknown quantity. And without this X the talent 
lies as useless to the body as an underground oil 
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BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


‘ 
well a property owner unless somebody has 
the demonic urge to drill and drill. 

This X is a unique blend of psychological fac- 
tors. Without it one becomes sidetracked, dis- 
couraged, defeated, and one slides into a more 
conventional mode of living, such as marriage 
for a woman and a nice steady job with regular 
hours for a man. So that for the boy and girl 
destined to mature into the acting way of life, 
there must be a deep and intense unconscious 
force driving them on. This force or neurotic 
drive is powerful enough to carry them through 
every frustration and disappointment that is 
inevitable in any acting career. This compulsion 
is as strong, inevitable and uncontrollable as 
breathing. It can’t be achieved by will power or 
desire or self-control or infinite studying. It is 
there. It has arisen out of a childhood so troubled 
and tormented that a normal way of life is impos- 
sible. The security of a marriage or a nice steady 
job really is no security for the actor. He is 
troubled by anxieties so profound that only the 
high-voltage experience of striding across a stage, 
with ali the economic uncertainties and heavy 
blows it involves, can give him the real inner 
security. 

I think it is possible that if you are seventeen 
or eighteen and you yearn very strongly for this, 
you may be able to look into yourself and see if 
this unknown quantity, this X, is an integral part 
of your personality. 

The first and most important element in this 
actor’s psychological syndrome is loneliness. On 
the simply human level, he is not comfortable 


with other persons. Because of crushingly dis- 


appointing early experiences with his mother and 
father, he has been driven into retreating into 
himself at a youthful period and living a fantasy 
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existence. Shirley Booth, for instance, recently 
remarked, “I save my exuberance for the stage. 
I’m really a quiet person. I sort of shell in. I’m 
never lonely—when I’m alone.” 

Integrating physical and emotional experiences 
with other persons on a realistic level in every 
day life comes to be frustrating, fleeting, totally 
unsatisfying, always leaving the same old vacuum 
inside one, never yielding a warm sense of 
pleasure. One is ill at ease with other persons. 
One cannot believe one is of interest to other 
people. Actors are incapable of loving and being 
loved—for all the romantic escapades that may 
startle us in the headlines. They actually feel 
more comfortable making love inside the artificial 
framework of a stage than they do making love 
in the milieu of a parked car, a restaurant, a bed- 
room. The stage provides an environment in 
which they can do all the things, and more, that 
less jangled persons can do in real contacts. 

Of course, it is all make-believe. The words 
are written by a playwright and therefore are 
much “better” words; the lights are controlled 
from a dimmer board; and the rooms lack a 
fourth wall. But it is no less satisfying to these 
people for being unreal 

In fact, precisely because everything is con- 
trived, all uncertainty is removed, and the hap- 
hazard confusions of actual life are superseded 


by a fixed, unchanging routine from eight-thirty 


to eleven night after night. So that Maurice 
Evans knows, for instance, that no matter how 
close he comes in his nefarious schemes in Dial 
“M” for Murder, in the end he will be trapped 
by Scotland Yard. 

The actor’s way of life also provides contacts 
with other human beings—actors, of course—in 


(continued on page 90) 





ACTORS 
by DAWNLIGHT 


By Dave GarRoway 


Maybe you'll think it’s a little presump- 

tuous for a guy who goes to bed at eight o’clock every evening 

and gets up at 4 a.m. to spread around words about the theatre. The fact is 
that the cause of my offbeat sleeping habits—that daily mine of tele- 
vised information called “Today” which takes to the air each 
morning at seven—has raised a very serious problem for 

theatre people. The old, timeworn theatrical problems 

—rising production costs, the loss of writers and 

actors to TV and movies, the loss of audi- 

ences to the same voracious media— 

have been kicked around for quite 

some time. “Today,” which 

frequently asks actors 


Jerry Lewis is one »f 
numerou representative of 
tertainment world who have 


appeared on Dave Garroway's morning television shou 





een. 


renee 


a 


—— 


J]. Fred Muggs, a regular 
participant on “Today,” demonstrates 
to Garroway the technique of 

getting down to business 
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to stop in for an interview, has brought up a new 
and vital issue: If an actor whose natural habitat 
is Broadway after dark has to be in a television 
studio at 6 a.m., should he (a) stay up all night 
to be sure to get there or (b) try to sleep a couple 
of hours on the theory that this will make him 
more alert and vital when he faces the cameras? 
This is the kind of meaty matter that would give 
a panel show food for argument for several weeks. 
Without trying to settle the question, I can tell 
you from experience what happens to exponents 
of either system. 

Staying up all night is a foolproof method for 
getting to the studio at six o’clock when we as- 
semble our cast. However, the show doesn’t go 
on the air until seven, and then it stays on until 
ten (seven to nine in the East, eight to ten— 
Eastern time—in the Midwest), and we usually 
like to interview our guests once during each 
hour. The actor who has stayed up all night 
makes the seven o'clock interview with his eyes 
open as arule. But by eight o’clock he has turned 
very miserable, and by nine he is feeling deceased. 
I don’t recommend this approach. 

On the other hand, the guy who decides to grab 
a couple of fast winks before rushing to the studio 
is apt to find that the winks don’t come fast 
enough. If he tries to follow my example of going 
to bed at eight o’clock (and, needless to say, this 
can apply only to a temporarily unemployed 
actor), he flounders around all night fighting the 
sheets and arrives at the studio feeling just as 
dead as the guy who stayed up all night. I don’t 
recommend this approach either. 

As a matter of fact, we don’t try to pass out 
advice to any of our interviewees—whether 
actor, vegetable or mineral—on how to live their 
lives during that night before they face our 
cameras. We have only one attitude toward them: 
We trust nobody. 

We always send a messenger out to get every- 
body who’s going to be on the show. So far the 
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system has proved quite successful, although we 
have picked up a few hang-overs. The closest 
call we ever had was a scientist who showed up 
roaring drunk. To take care of such emergencies 
and to offset just plain weariness, we have a cell 
in the basement where we inoculate people with 
caffein. The pot boils eternally. 

Those actors who think they are being shrewd 
by trying to imitate my sleeping habits are over- 
looking one thing. It takes about a month to get 
your metabolism adjusted to going to sleep early. 
I wasn’t sure I was going to live through the first 
month that I was working on “Today.” But now 
that I’m adjusted, life is simple. Besides being 
able to enjoy the soul-satisfying serenity that 
hangs over the city streets just before dawn, I find 
there’s practically no danger of my setting off to 
work with a hang-over. When you’re supposed to 
go to bed at eight o'clock, it’s pretty hard to get 
into trouble. What are you going to do? Stay up 
late and hell it around until nine o’clock? 

Besides, when I think of the job I have to do, 
it scares me out of any desire to go out helling. 
Maybe three hours on television doesn’t sound 
like so much, but the way I look at it, it’s six 
half-hour shows with no interruption, and fifteen 
clients glued to their sets all the time. Now I have 
another “Dave Garroway Show” every Friday 
night at eight o’clock, Eastern time. 

But to get back to the eye-opening issue of actors 
at sunrise—the best way to wake them up, of 
course, is to turn the cameras on them. No matter 
how weary an actor is, he reacts automatically to 
a situation like that. And no matter what else is 
bothering him, either. The morning Tom Ewell 
was on “Today,” he had been up all night with 
an infected tooth. You could actually see his 
whole jaw pulsing. He was obviously suffering so 
much that I was embarrassed to have him on the 
show, but he stayed right with us for three hours. 

The theatre people we interview are picked on 
the basis of their newsworthiness. Quite fre- 
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quently this means that they are in a show or are 
about to be in a show. Understandably they are 
reluctant to miss out on sleep either the morning 
before their performance or the morning after. 
Very occasionally we'll get around this situation 
by using film. We shot some film of José Férrer 
the night after he operied in The Shrike, and we 
caught him actually reading the reviews in the 
morning papers for the first time. 

Besides interviewing our theatrical guests, I am 
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Candidates in the Miss Unt- 
verse competition paid Garroway this 


visit in July 


also “Today’s” head theatre critic. 

Did I hear a question? How do I cover shows 
and get to bed at eight o’clock every night? 

Easy, I cheat. On nights when a show opens, 
I don’t go to bed until twelve. If there are more 
than two openings in a week, I send someone else 
to cover the extra ones. Last season I made all 
but three or four of the openings. The reviews 
that I turn out probably won’t be preserved in 
any theatrical archives. There’s nothing learned 
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about them. Our approach is: Does “Today” 
think that this show is worth spending your 
money on when you come to New York? (An- 
other of our approaches is that the largest part 
of our audience doesn’t live in New York.) 

I don’t know how much influence our reviews 
have on people. It’s hard to tell about such serv- 
ice features because you don’t get much mail 
reaction to them. Put it this way: People don’t 
fall dead when I review a show, but they pay 
attention. 

I’m still littlke more than an enthusiastic ama- 
teur at this theatre reviewing dodge, but I’m 
rather proud of the fact that throughout all of 
last season I differed with the majority of critics 
only once. That was on The Grey-Eyed People 
which was written by John Hess. We had set up 
a deal with Hess to be on “Today” the morning 
before his play opened to talk about the feelings 
of a playwright the day before his first show 
reaches Broadway; he was to come back the fol- 
lowing morning after it had opened and tell us 
how he felt then. 

Well, as you may recall, the show was torn 
apart by the critics. The thing that really burned 
Hess was that most of the critical panning was 
based on the fact that he was a television writer, 
so what did he know about writing for the the- 
atre? He was feeling awfully low after that open- 
ing, and I wouldn’t have blamed him if he had 
begged off that second appearance on “Today.” 
But he showed up and went through three inter- 
views. Personally, I thought he had written a 
good play. And that’s not just a boost from 
a fellow toiler in television. There were a couple 
of other plays last season by television writers, 
and I thought they were just as bad as the rest 
of the critics said they were. 

This attitude of antagonism that crops up be- 
tween theatre and television is really pretty silly 
when you consider that the appearance of every 
new entertainment medium increases the over-all 
audience for entertainment. 

So far as writers are concerned, television is 
helping the theatre out of a bad spot right now. 
When Hollywood found its voice and needed peo- 
ple who knew how to write dialogue, it waved the 
big buck at playwrights, and most of the capable 
writers left Broadway for the West Coast, leaving 
behind only the less talented to write for the 
theatre. Now television is doing the same thing, 
but there is a big difference. The difference is 
that TV is staying close to Broadway so that 
writers can make enough on television to feel that 


they can take a gamble on a Broadway show on 
the side. As a result the theatre is starting to 
retrieve some writers who would otherwise be 
in Hollywood. 

There is plenty of room for both television and 
theatre to do the things that suit them best. 
There’s a basic difference between their capa- 
bilities because they are optically so far apart. 
Even when TV gets 3-D and color, there will 
be many things which come naturally to theatre 
but which television can’t even attempt because 
the optics of the two media are so different. 

Same thing with radio, which television was 
supposed to kill but dead. There are things you 
can do on radio that aren’t possible on TV. No- 
body has figured out how to put a straight music 
show on television. On radio you can frequently 
project a mood much better than you can on tele- 
vision because on radio you have only one sense 
to influence while on television you may get one 
of the senses out of synchronization with the other. 

You can’t kill good old radio. Or theatre. Or 
television. 

Or Garroway? 

Peace. 


The star of “Today” flashes his familiar good-by 
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few weeks ago when I was 
ing in the wings watching ° 


Can” and loving every minute 
I noticed a fellow beside me working f 


actors for THEATRE ARTS.” Thj 
surface is a very innocuous re 
ever, it was said in a Brooklyn 


Brooklyn accent. It’s a ver 

and is only apparent when I talk. 5 
“Lissen, Bud,” and he said, “Hey, Abf, i 
Marty.” A \\ 


recognized the fellow. It was Matin Dit , 


Spite 


1929. ‘Can-Can” is loaded witk 
High School people. Besides 
and author of the book), : 


Kidd, the choreographer, and Cy Feuk 
of the producers. I'm sure we cag | Wl 


few, more ambi among Phe 

actors who say they went to Exete \\ hi t S— ) 

Anyway, Dibner and I poungé Meck We pounded /very quietl) 
because the actors were acting o the stage, and I néVer liké to interfere with my ¥) 


téathleks? 
dialogue. Then I let Marty go omwith his work, and I think it is very good work i péd. He 
only saw one performance of the show and had to work very swiftly and regia quick 
impressions. I hope everyone who sees the show comes away with such a headfulef bright, 
gay portraits. 

Incidentally, this is the same Martin Dibner whose new novel, “The Deep Six,” has been 
doing so well. It’s a great sea story which fulfills the promise that Marty showed in his first 
novel, “The Bachelor's Seals.” Both New Utrecht and I are proud of him. 








Junior Spelvin Criticizes the Columnists 


THE BATTLE of the BY-LINES 
or High Noon at Lindy’s 


By Junior Spelvin 


ECENTLY a brewery dropped its sponsorship 

of televised prize fights, and the whispered 

reason was lack of bloody action. If the 
brewery hasn’t found a replacement yet, it ought 
to hire some columnists. Any columnists. No- 
body can fight like a columnist. Some of them are 
able to carry on several bloodlettings at once. 


At the moment the boys are lined up about as 
follows: Walter Winchell is still mad at Ed Sulli- 
van and Barry Gray but finds time to engage his 
old pal Leonard Lyons in mortal combat. Jack 
O’Brian is mad at Barry Gray and at anybody 
else Winchell is against at the moment. Lee 
Mortimer, who subbed for Winchell, tried his best 
as a battler but was, all in all, a failure. Oft 
referred to as The Doyen of Doyer Street, Morti- 
mer challenged his rivals right and left but was 
ignored by all. Earl Wilson got mad at Billy Rose 
even before Rose resumed his column after a 
long rest between rounds. 

On the sports pages Dan Parker and Jimmy 
Powers are still throwing hooks at each other 
and Joe Williams and Bill Corum seem to be in 
training for a first-class feud. Milt Gross is hurt 
and angry at Jackie Robinson, a new magazine 
columnist, and Jimmy Cannon is annoyed at 
Gross. 

The editorial columnists are coldly furious with 
one another as usual, except for Westbrook Peg- 
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George Spelvin, who usually occupies this space, 
is on vacation. Pending his return, his son Junior 


is carrying on the family tradition. 


ler, who is furious but hardly cold. Pegler merely 
hates and distrusts anybody who can spell any- 
thing and get it printed in any newspaper. Of the 
music columnists who deal in jazz, they remain 
at their personal Shiloh—one set of them ’way 
down south in Dixie and the other ’way up north 
with the cool, gone sounds. 


In recent weeks the reading public has been 
edified by Winchell and Lyons arguing in print 
over whether or not Winchell had the moral right 
to run over Lyons with a truck. This was argued 
pro and con until there was ample evidence that 
nobody. cared. We have been further enlightened 
by long columns of pretrial evidence in the recip- 
rocal lawsuits between political columnist James 
Wechsler and the tireless Winchell. One legal 
round was taken away from each of these contest- 
ants when a judge decided that neither seemed 
to have been visibly damaged, and therefore, each 
could wait in line until some court had time for 
them. 

The only columnists not in an active feud at 
the moment are Louis Sobol, who’s too little, and 
Hy Gardner, who’s too insecure. The oldest of 
the running feuds is between Winchell and Sulli- 
van. Happily for the reading public, however, 
these veterans have reached a point where 
neither can think of anything new to say about 
the other. 
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The feuds came to a boiling point ‘when Barry 
Gray took out a pistol permit, just like Winchell, 
and announced the fact on Broadway. This sent 
one press agent running for cover. 

“Hide! Hide!” he warned other publicists. “It’s 
High Noon at Lindy’s!” 





FALSE MODESTY AND FALSIES 


It is an established fact, of course, that personal 
modesty or self-effacement can snuff out the ca- 
reer of any columnist. The columnist who seems 
most afraid of this danger is Earl Wilson of the 
New York Post. Wilson’s column is called “It 
Happened Last Night” and is “By Earl Wilson.” 
Wilson’s picture is in the masthead. The sub- 
heading often is something like “Earl Finds Jane 
Russell a Real Bust” and somewhere in the body 
type is a photo of Earl and Jane with the caption 
“Earl Finds Jane Russell a Real Bust.’”’ Then there 
will be a paragraph headed “Earl’s Pearls.” Then 
another paragraph headed “The Midnight Earl.” 
Then frequent mentions of Earl’s “B. W.,” which 
stands for Beautiful Wife, and without fail, a 
paragraph about Slugger Wilson, who is Earl 
Wilson, Jr. And the sign-off is “That’s Earl, 
brother!” 

It might be best to stop here and remind read- 
ers that Earl Wilson writes the column. His 
system is doubtless the easiest as well as the 
safest. By the time he gets through writing his 
name as many times as he considers necessary, 
he only needs one or two jokes to fill out his space. 

Wilson has had an unusual columnar career. 
He started out as a one-man Geiger Counter to 
determine which beauties wore falsies and which 
did not. His current kick is a morbid fear and 
shame of an era he calls “The Feelthy Fifties.” 
He admitted recently he views with wild alarm 
the coming “Slimy Sixties.” 

That’s Earl, pearls. 


SUMMER SCOOPS 


The Summer Replacement Columnist with the 
most versatile touch this year was again, as al- 
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ways, Lee Mortimer of the New York Daily 
Mirror. Mortimer’s scoops make Winchell’s look 
as dull as a bit out of Thoreau’s Walden. The 
summer Mortimer “scoops” included the informa- 
tion that the Communists have deeply infiltrated 
the League for Republican Women Voters, that 
Frank Costello had been placed in a special jail 
in a town not far from his “blonde secretary,” 
that Japanese girls are sold by their parents to 
geisha houses and that there are several homo- 
sexuals in the state of Texas. 

In the midst of these world-shaking announce- 
ments, Mortimer took time out to offer his readers 
various bits of advice. After one international 
scoop he drew a breath and uttered a sage 
epigram: ; 

“If you drop your fork in a night club,” he 
wrote gravely, “don’t lean over to pick it up un- 
less you have on a low-cut gown.” 


FIRST WITH THE LEAST 


The past summer also provided a new Replace- 
ment Columnist, one Robert Sylvester of the New 
York Daily News. Sylvester started a ten-week 
stint with the announcement that “if there is 
any useless information to be printed, it will be 
printed here first.” 





Oo? 


It took him ten whole weeks, but he managed 
to keep his promise. 


AUGUST OR AWRY? 


Although they are not strictly columnists, the 
music writers are steeped pretty deeply in the 
columnar style. An example of rarified music 
writing is from the cdlumns of what is always 
described as the august New York Times. The 
Times is described as august even in January. 
The music report goes like this: 

“The performance of the concerto was, on the 
whole, a little erratic, a little over-virtuosic, even 
a little smeared and inexact in sections—and en- 
tirely wonderful.” 

This epic is signed by H. C. S. There is little 
doubt that H. C. S. has a name, but it hardly 
seemed worth a phone call to find out. 


ger number of estafflished shows 

oh. tour than Was gle case at this 

recent seasons, Mings are looking 

Sinwe theg#*nd of the wartime 

bent v ‘eaal has been increas- 

d pu » maintaigefterest in theatre 

beGge of a dearth of attr&agHons. But already 


this Season such Broadway @its of 1952-53 as 
sent n HOLM | The Crucible, Misalliance, The Time of the 
TO BROADWAY ocT™2 Cuckoo, The Seven Year Itch, Time Out for 
~ ——s— Ginger, The Children’s Hour and The Love of 
Four Colonels are on tour, along with such hardy 
perennials as South Pacific and Oklahoma! In 
addition, one of the season’s most discussed new 
attractions, Norman Krasna’s Kind Sir, gave the 
road an added shot in the arm by routing itself 
through the South and Midwest enroute to Broad- 
way—just as did Picnic last season. 
The new Bill Doll baeudiadiets Sherlock Holmes, was first How will the road react to these attractions? 
seen at the Majestic Theatre in Boston last month. To get the answer Theatre Arts has gone to the 
men best qualified to supply it—the theatre man- 
agers in six leading road cities. Here is the road 
picture as given by them to correspondents in 
each of those cities: 
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Boston 

The bright spot in the picture here is the fact 
that the generally fewer shows of recent years 
have been assured good business. Total business 
was better five years ago but only because there 
were more shows. Fewer shows last season 
actually had higher average grosses 

As in other road cities, the main problem has 
been a decline in bookings. Last season the seven 
legitimate theatres presented a combined total 
of ninety-two weeks activity, or an average of 
slightly more than thirteen weeks each. During 
the 1946-47 season total activity numbered 182 
weeks. 

Last season five of the six Shubert houses (the 
Copley was closed all season) played to 73.6 per 
cent of capacity during their open weeks. The 
Colonial played to about 75 per cent. The Shu- 
bert houses (Shubert, Plymouth, Majestic, Wil- 


Saul Kaplan, manager of the Colonial Theatre 
in Boston: “Give us more Oklahomas! if you 
want to draw young people.” 


Michael Kavanagh, manager of 
the Shubert houses in Boston: 
“Give us the shows, and we'll 

do the business.” 
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bur, Opera House and Copley) are managed by 
Michael J. Kavanagh for the Messrs. Shubert, 
who last year also bought the Colonial. Thus they 
now own or control all legitimate theatres in 
Boston, although the Colonial is still operated by 
Marcus Heiman’s group and managed by Saul 
Kaplan. 

Television hasn’t hurt theatre, as it has movies, 
and affects attendance only when big national 
events (conventions, important politica! speeches) 
are covered. 

Engagements sponsored by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy (Mrs. McThing, 
Louis Jouvet in L’Ecole des Femmes) did well. 
This was principally due, Kaplan thinks, to the 
campaigns conducted for them. The Council of 
the Living Theatre opens its first campaign here 
this year. Both for quality and quantity things 
look promising. And the Council is trying to 
avoid the early season feast and midseason famine 
by spreading attractions throughout the season. 

Kaplan suggests advance lecturers (but only 
those known to the public in an executive or act- 
ing capacity) to help prime shows. There are 
large untapped audience sources in Boston’s 
many social and university groups. A regular 
press agent’s operations don’t always reach them. 

Kaplan finds fewer young people coming to the 
Colonial except to musicals. More go to the Shu- 
bert houses, probably because of the First Night 
Club, a sort of two-tickets-for-the-price-of-one 
gimmick which attracts young bargain hunters 
and gives them a taste of theatre. 

Both Kaplan and Kavanagh agree that Boston, 
for all of its reputation as an intellectual and cul- 
tural center, wants musicals, musicals and more 
musicals. Next in order of preference are farces, 
comedies, melodramas, drawing-room comedies 
and tragedies. “Don’t send tragedy,” says one 
manager. “Avoid the high-class stuff,” declares 
the other. “They don’t want ‘art’—Medea, The 
Medium and The Telephone, for instance.” 

The Shubert theatres sold out with Wonderful 
Town, South‘ Pacific, Me and Juliet and the Bette 
Davis revue, Two’s Company. But On Borrowed 
Time played to only 30 per cent of capacity 
despite rave notices. “Give us more Oklahomas!,” 
says Kaplan, “if you want to draw young people.” 

One manager thinks well of Midwestern try- 
outs. He feels that they may spread the word, as 
may community and university theatres. The 
other takes a’ dim view of both: He regards 
“little theatre” as a fringe activity with small 
effect on commercial theatre and Midwestern 
tryouts as a burden on producers. 

Financing productions expressly for the road 
seems to work. Keep trying, say the Boston 
managers. 


There seems to be no way of pegging the in- 
come group that attends theatre. Musicals, almost 
without fail, sell out; orchestra seats go first. In 
the cases of “art,” balcony seats are the first to go. 

How to interest people, how to get them into 
the theatres? “More good shows,” says Kavanagh. 
“Give us the shows, and we'll do business.” 

“Better treatment of customers,” says Kaplan. 
He feels that courtesy and comfort pay large 
dividends. —John William Riley 


PHILADELPHIA 

Lawrence Shubert Lawrence, a showman who 
for nearly four decades has been a Shubert 
manager-producer in Philadelphia’s once-glitter- 
ing show world, took stock of the local situation 
in his backstage office at the Forrest Theatre and 
summed it up this way: “Let’s face it. Theatre 
business here for the past five years hasn’t been 
getting any better. The reason is we’re not get- 
ting enough shows. The dark weeks remain about 
the same. For five houses we had forty-three 
shows last year. In 1951-52 the figure was forty; 
1950-51, forty-two; 1949-50, forty-six; 1948-49, 
fifty. But expenses are much greater year by 
year and keep going higher. High costs discour- 
age production because in the theatre today 
you’re a smash hit or you’re dead.” 

In the twenties Philadelphia boasted a dozen 
first-line legitimate houses lighted from Labor 
Day through Memorial Day, with a combined 
capacity of about eighteen thousand seats. This 
compares with the five remaining theatres today 


which, when filled to capacity, can seat only eight 


thousand; and it is a rare week when all five are 
lighted simultaneously. 

“Last season,” said Lawrence, “my own theatre 
(the Erlanger), which I operate with William 
Goldman, was open only ten weeks of the season. 
We had one solid hit—The 
Fifth Season, which played 
an extra week before becom- 
ing a hit on Broadway. 
The Locust Theatre played 
twelve weeks; the Walnut, 
fifteen; the Shubert, twenty- 
two; and the Forrest, twenty- 
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five. Of course we could have 
kept Can-Can at the Shubert 
for many more weeks than 
the six it played in its pre- 
Broadway tryout, and I think 
Roszlind Russell could have 
remained five years at the 
Forrest if she hadn’t gone 
on to New York with Won- 
derful Town after only two 
weeks. 


Lawrence Shubert Lawrence, veteran Philadelphia manager-producer: 
“A good show will bring them in no matter what the opposition.” 





Washington's refurbished Shubert Theatre, onetime bur- 


a 


lesque house, reopened last season and was dark only three 


weeks prior to the season’s close in May. Says its manager, 
™ Bernie Ferber: “There’s always an audience for good shows.” 
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“How can you advise producers what kind of 
shows to send? Musicals are considered safe, yes, 
but they can flop too.” And the current season 
opened amid a break-down in negotiations be- 
tween the city’s four Shubert-operated theatres 
and the musicians’ union. Pending settlement, no 
musicals were booked. 

The Council of the Living Theatre and ANTA 
have been active in Philadelphia to stimulate 
theatregoing. “They have helped, but they are 
not fully rolling yet,” Lawrence says. 

He discounts television. “A good show will 
bring them in no matter what the opposition.” 
But television is hurting the road indirectly. 
“The producer is finding it harder to get a cast 
because actors are reluctant to leave television 
opportunities.” 

Plenty of aggressiveness is needed to get people 
into the theatres, Lawrence feels. In Philadelphia 
the theatres are doing their part in attracting the 
young people—tomorrow’s theatre patrons—by 
offering special rates to school groups for certain 
suitable shows. The Theatre Guild’s American 
Theatre Society has established a large and show- 
wise subscription audience. In addition, a group 
plan developed by the late Nate Abrahams when 
he was manager of the Forrest Theatre brings 
many people with limited entertainment budgets 
‘to plays. This is the First Nighters Club, made 
up of groups of workers and business people 
whose members subscribe a nominal fee each 
year for the privilege of buying two orchestra 
seats at $1 each for opening nights. 

Although New York managements may find 
that the balcony goes begging while there is a 
premium on orchestra seats, this is not true of 
Philadelphia, Lawrence says. The balcony always 
goes clean first. 
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Whenever Lawrence feels particularly blue 
about the state of the theatre, he likes to recall 
a certain wonderful Monday morning last spring. 
On the Saturday before, Can-Can, then in its try- 
out at the Shubert, announced it was holding 
over an extra week and tickets would be on sale 
at 9:30 a.m. Monday. 

At 9.32 a.m. Lawrence turned the corner into 
Broad Street and had to pinch himself to make 
sure he was awake. There in front of the theatre 
was a line of persons three abreast, shoving and 
pulling for position, with traffic policemen trying 
to keep order. These eager ticket buyers stretched 
a full three city blocks to the box office. 

“It was a theatre man’s dream come true,” 
says Lawrence. “Right then I felt Philadelphia 
was the best show town in the world. And in its 
way it is. If you have a great show, the audience 
is there, grabbing up every ticket in sight and 
yelling murder when you're sold out. 

“Tt’s like Connie Mack said about baseball: 
When the team is winning, there aren’t enough 
seats in the park; but when it’s losing, you could 
fire buckshot into the stands without fear of hit- 
ting anybody. All it takes to bring out the paying 
customers is—hits, hits, hits!” 

—Wayne Robinson 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


“The play’s the thing,” declares Edmund Plohn, 
manager of the National Theatre. 

“There’s always an audience for a good show,” 
reports Bernie Ferber, manager of the hand- 
somely refurbished Shubert Theatre, quondam 
Gayety of burlesque days. 

Both managers are in agreement on the salient 
points of the theatrical picture here. Business 
was good last season; dark weeks were fewer 
than elsewhere. More young people are attend- 
ing the theatre than a decade ago. A poor play 
doesn’t have a chance against adverse notices or 
poor word of mouth. Proposals for helping the 
road don’t mean a thing unless backed by a good 

(continued on page 92) 


Edmund Plohn, manager 
of the National Theatre, 
Washington, D. C., be- 
lieves that groups 
formed to promote the 
road should concentrate 
on making available a 
supply of good produc- 
tions. 
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ore Mirth Than Mysticism 


On the surface T.S. Eliot's new Confidential Clerk abounds in wit, 


but a critic suggests there is more to it than meets the spectator’s eye and ear 


by lain 


(A major theatrical event was the opening 
of T. S. Eliot's The Cenfidential Clerk, 
which had its premiére at the Edinburgh 
Festival late in August with the author in 
the audience. Currently playing in London’s 
West End, the new work is scheduled to be 
brought to Broadway by its producer, Henr} 
Sherek, later this season. 


Th. Confidential Clerk might be entitled “It’s a 
Wise Child Who Knows His Own Father” because 
the principal and most evident theme is the mutual 
identification of parents and children. At the opening 
of the play, Sir Claude Mulhammer, a London finan- 
cier, is found in the process of taking into his employ 
as his confidential clerk Colby Simpkins, a young 
man believed by Sir Claude to be his illegitimate son. 
Colby is replacing Eggerson, a wise and charming 
old man who is retiring to cultivate his garden afte: 
many honorable years as Sir Claude’s confidant. Sit 
Claude also has an illegitimate daughter, Lucasta 
Angel, seemingly a predatory social butterfly engaged 
to another and younger financier who (like everyone 
else under forty in this play) is uncertain of his 
parentage. By Sir Claude’s marriage to the vague 
and eccentric Lady Elizabeth, he has no children 
The action of the play revolves around the blood 
and emotional relationships of everyone concerned, 


but for the most part this theme is handled with no 


The third act of T. S. Eliot's new play 
The Confidential Clerk helps to un- 
tangle family ties in the seript, but 
the work as a whole still has critics 
probing for an inner meaning. In this 
seene at the Edinburgh Festival pre- 
miére are (from left): Peter Jones. 
Margaret Leighton, Alison Leggatt, 
Denholm Elliott, Isabel Jeans, Alan 
Webb and Paul Rogers. 
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great seriousness and at times the treatment of it 
borders quite innocuously but very amusingly on 
farce. There is a moment of real pathos in the second 
act when Colby discovers that Lucasta may be his 
sister, and everything is brought to a moderately 
unsatisfactory conclusion for nearly everyone by a 
dramatically effective denouement in the third act. 

Of course, this is by no means all. Before accepting 
Sir Claude’s offer to join him in business, Colby had 
wanted to be a musician; his decision to desert art 
for commerce was a grave one for him and was made 
only because of what he considered his musical 
inadequacy. And it turns out in a father-son téte-a- 
téte in the first act that Sir Claude has frustrated 
creative ambitions, that his collection of pottery is 
his compensation for an art which he has deserted. 
Lady Elizabeth takes cures all over Europe, babbles 
of reincarnation and the East and has mislaid a child 
somewhere along the amnesia-ridden path of het 
life, while Lucasta suffers from a gnawing hunger 
which can only be satisfied at the best restaurants 

It is ail very amusing and occasionally touching, 
but it is difficult at first sight to apply the usual 
criteria of verse play analysis to it. The verse is there, 
noticeably in som«e introspective and self-revealing 
speeches by Colby and Sir Claude and imperceptibly 
in the surface banter which makes up much of the 
play, in a rhythm which fits the tread of ordinary 


speech but rises to poetic imagery without strain. 





“What does it all mean? It means exactly what 
you think it means,” said Eliot. For most people, 
then, no more than an entertaining evening in the 
theatre, a play with plenty of comedy and gracefully 
turned phrases 

In Eliot’s reply there is an echo of Pirandello, the 
drama analyst’s delight of a generation ago, and 
more than once the theme of The Confidential Clerk 
reminded me of the great Italian playwright. Cosi ¢ 
e vi pare (So it is, if you think it is) he called one 
of his plays, and it was his philosophy and almost 
Eliot’s reply. Pirandello was concerned with the 
relativity of truth, the strange but inescapable fact 
that truth like physical vision is seen only from the 
standpoint from which you look at it. Eliot is also 
concerned with this problem, with the disturbing fact 
that truth is not whole and absolute but individual 
and relative. He is concerned too with the problera 
of the man with a sense of vocation but no hopes of 
greatness, with the loneliness of the parent and the 
loneliness of the child and the lack of a common 
relationship in which we can all be members of one 
family. This lively and amusing comedy has at its 
heart a deep compassion for the rootlessness of so 
many people today. Under the brittle and brilliant 


surface of the wit, there runs all Eliot’s preoccupa- 


tion with the eternal dilemma of the relationship 


between man and man, and man and God. It shows 
now and again in a telling phrase or a particularly 
penetrating image, and at the end of the play there 
is an.unconnected reference to the possibility of 
Colby taking holy _orde rs 


Isabel Jeans appeared as the eccentric wife of a 
London financier, played by Paul Rogers (right). The 
third cast member in this scene from the Edinburgh 
production is Alan Webb, who portrayed the finan- 
cier’s confidant. 


This single phrase, spoken by Eggerson who is 
called back in the third act to help untangle family 
ties, seemed to me Eliot’s only failing in technique. 
In the context of the play as seen in the theatre, it 
seemed an unnecessary genuflection in the direction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But on reflection 
it may provide the key to the purpose of the play. 
For a further judgment on this, we must wait for 
the publication of the text because, like all Eliot’s 
works, this is one to be read as well as seen. 

But having said that, let me add that no play 
from his pen so well bears being seen. Indeed, | feel 
that may be part of the difficulty in devising the 
inner meaning of The Confidential Clerk. In Edin- 
burgh for the first time we saw a completely theat- 
rical play by Eliot. As a piece of theatre, it is a 
complete success. The problem of writing a modern 
play in verse has been solved. Anyone can see and 
enjoy The Confidential Clerk as a play written not 
only by a poet but by a playwright of very consider- 
able technical accomplishment. But I have the feeling 
that perhaps something has been lost on the way. 

Eliot has never before been content to pose prob- 
lems and offer no solution; but here, if a solution is 
offered, it has been smothered by the new-found 
fluency of his dramatic technique. “It means exactly 
what you think it means.” Perhaps Eliot is pulling 
our legs—certainly he has developed a new and 
unsuspected vein of humor—-but I am very loath to 
believe it. 

Some Festival visitors, remembering The Cocktail 
Party there four years ago, were disappointed. They 
felt, I am sure, that Eliot had let them down. In 
The Confidential Clerk there is little mysticism, no 
crucifixion, no divine psychoanalysis ; and—-worst of 
all—the play made people laugh. It made them 
laugh, not at some esoteric sally but at shafts of 
genuine dramatic wit. Ordinary people, unsteeped in 
the traditions of classical Greek drama, were enter- 
tained and stimulated. The whole thing seemed 
almost too bourgeois to be true. The would-be inte!- 
lectual wrestlers, however, were the only people who 
were seriously disappointed Most of the audiences 
that packed the Royal Lyceum Theatre in Edinburgh 
for two weeks to see the new play were delighted 


with it. 


The play was beautifully acted there by Alan 
Webb as Eggerson, Margaret Leighton as Lucasta, 
Denholm Elliott as Colby, Paul Rogers as Sir Claude 
and Isabel Jeans as Lady Elizabeth. But I was not 
so happy about the production. I felt that the direc- 
tor, E. Martin Browne, lost perhaps in admiration 
for the dexterity of both actors and _ playwright, 
failed to make sure that the acting was of an inte- 
grated type. Miss Jeans, Webb and Rogers, for 
example, all seemed to be performing different kinds 
of plays-——but it may be that this was but another 


problem of relativity! 
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Community Theatres to the Fore 


Activity and achievement in the community 
atre have been increasing steadily over the past few 
years until today many cities have their own firmly 
established and financially sound theatres, which by 
their varied programs and services are bringing to 
our citizens the the living 


cultural advantages of 


drama. 
One the SACRAMENTO 
CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE, 1942 


by a group of civic-minded businessmen and theatre 


such organization 1s 


started in 


people who produced plays which toured nearby 
army camps and hospitals. They also established a 


theatre school. By 1949, the hundredth anniversary 


of theatre in Sacramento, a modern five-hundred-seat 


theatre was built, and in 1950 the school and its 


workshops were added. Completing the center will 


be an eighteen-hundred-seat theatre to house local 


productions and visiting professional entertainment 
The project is financed by an annual endowment 
fund to which citizens interested in the community 


value of the Repertory Theatre contribute tax- 


deductible funds to help finance maintenance costs 
The current projects of this California community 


theatre are many and varied, its dramati 


produc- 
tions including a series of six full-length plays, classics 
and established hits, and a series of short dramas of 
unusual interest and merit put on by Stage IT, an ex- 
perimental wing of the organization. In addition, the 
children’s theatre presents five plays a season and 
also gives local children two free theatre programs a 
month 

Activities in the theatre school cover all types ol 


training for all age There is a children’s 


groups. 


theatre school for 


youngsters, a junior school for 
teen-agers and adult classes aimed not only at actors, 
directors and technicians but also at members of the 
the 


sub- 


general public. Additional activities include 


Club, 


scription series of outstanding films; the Matinee 


Cinema whose members are offered a 


Club, which offers a subscription series of afternoon 


drama and the Armchair 


programs, Cruise Series, 


which comprises professional travel lecture-movies 


In the summer the Sacramento Music Circus is 


held on the grounds of the Repertory Theatre. The 


organization is one of the few community theatres 
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othe 


theatre 


which owns and operates 
it books attractions ranging nn Le 
like Don Juan in Hl 

Productions tor th 
lake It with You, 
lot, Second Threshold, Se 
Joan and Miranda. 

An older institution, the PORTLAND (Oregon 
CIVIC THEATRE, has been active since 1926; it 


is a nonprofit corporation run by an active board of 


ritimat 
etball team 

coming st includ You 
The Madi of Chail- 


en Ke ys lo Bald pate , 


to bask 
soll 
Can't nan 


Saint 


and four hundred 


The 


with a few paid staff members 


trustees serves a community ol 


thousand entire project is run by volunteers 


Instead ol a season subscription the organizauon 


uses a combination of script and block selling to fill 
house for 


the its eight yearly 


third of 


productions. Script 


cash 


block 


month of the 


accounts for one total seat sales; 


window sales account for another third and 


sales for the remainder. By the first 
season, script sales had brought in $1,290 
Under the block ticket arrangement, organizations 
and business groups are offered three plans for earn 
ing money or entertaining in the theatre: ‘They may 
purchase an entire performance fo $200 and make 
$300 profit; they may guarantee sale of fifty or mor 
tickets and make a profit of 50 cents per ticket, or for 
$75 a performance the actors will come to the club's 
meeting place and perform with props ind costumes 
Four plays are scheduled annually for this type of 
produc tion: those for the current season are Miranda, 
The Late Christopher Bean, Lady of Letters and Jan- 
Tha 
Othe 


provides free speakers for club meetings to tell som«e 


uary 


activities include a speakers bureau which 


thing of the history and services of the Portland Civic 


Theatre ; a drama school offering classes for children 


and adults; a hostess committee to 


promote first 
night sellouts by providing informal entertainment 
and refreshments during intermission ; and the Jun- 


ior Theatre Auxiliary, made up of mothers of Junior 


Theatre youngsters who publicize the children’s pro- 


ductions, make costumes and gather props for them 


Portland Civic Theatre productions for this season 
Heaven I Remember 
Mama, The Gentle Py o ple ’ Father of the Bride , The 


Glass Menaverie and Heaven 


include Seventh 


current 


Can Wait 
Giraudoux's Amphitryon 


was Mercury. Decor was by Dunbar Beck. 





38 as presented by the Sacramento Civic 
Repertory Theatre. Paul Lagergren (left) was Jupiter and John Ickes 


THE ASTOR THEATRE in Syracuse, New York, 
opened for the first time this fall with a professional 
winter stock company under the aegis of James Russo 
and Michael Ellis two youn: Broadway produc ts 
who are presenting pre New York tryouts and estab 
lished hits with stars in the leading roles and at ad 
mission prices comparable to those of motion pictures 
Chis organization, whose aim is to bring the profes- 
sional legitimate theatre tc the people ol Syracuse, 
will have the co-operation of Professor Sawyer Falk, 
head of the drama department of the University of 
Syracuse 

Hoping to draw a new group ol patrons, such as 
industrial workers and students for whom the theatr 
has previously been out ol reach, producers Russo 
and Ellis have priced the entire second balcony at 
60 cents and the first balcony at 90 cents 

The current attraction at the Astor stars Ann 
Harding in Red Letter Day, a new play by Andrew 
Rosenthal, young American playwright whose works 
have achieved success in London. Other new pro- 
ductions on the Russo-Ellis agenda include Home at 
Seven by R. C. Sherriff, an import from London’s 
West End, where Ralph Richardson starred in_ the 
role to be played here by Paul Muni, and Dead 
Pigeon by Leonard Kantor, produced by Harald 
Bromley, with Lloyd Bridges and Joan Lorring in 
the leading roles 

New plays at the Astor profit from low budget 
pre- jroadway tryouts, which prov ide an opportunity 
for the plays to be seen in professional production 
and make it possible to avoid costly Broadway 
failures. And the community benefits by being able 
to see good theatre at low prices 

THE VILLAGE PLAYERS of sirmingham, 
Michigan, have been giving their community seven 
plays annually for thirty-one years, and they own 
their well-equipped theatre as well as additional busi 
ness property. Maintained as a social group with a 
limited membership, the organization charges an ini- 
tiation fee as well as dues for the privilege of working 
on the produc tions The members do all of the back- 


stage as well as on-stage work. They have found that 


the most successful productions are the past Broad- 


Children from New York's Public School 108 vacation playground 
watched a production of Pinocchio at the Y.M.H.A., one of the events 
of the 1953 Children's Theatre Conference recently held at Adelphi 
College. 


Alfred J. Balcombe 


way hits, although some original plays and musicals 
also have been offered. 

Finding a suitable place to present plays ts one ol 
the main problems of the beginning community 
theatre. For this reason many such groups have 
turned to theatre-in-the-round as did the MORGAN- 
TOWN (West Virginia) COMMUNITY PLAY- 
ERS, headed by Mrs. Mabel DeVries Tanner. At 
the same time this group is working on a plan to 
build its own theatre by utilizing free labor contribut- 
ed by the various unions and materials sold at cost 
by local manufacturers. Present funds and future 
earnings would provide the stage equipment. The 
playhouse would be open for uses by all, including 
the labor organizations, and the managing board of 
the theatre would be composed of representatives 
from all organizations which helped to build the 
structure, 

Meanwhile, Morgantown productions are done in- 
the-round with the exception of Ladies of the Jury, 
which was presented in ‘the county courtroom and 
made use of the judge’s bench, robes and jury box; 
the public was accommodated in the general seats 
provided for a trial. The group also provides enter- 
tainment for organizations at banquets and meetings 
and is making plans for an annual university-Com 
munity-Players’ production to bring together the two 
primary theatre organizations of the town. 

ROBERT F. HAMPTON PRODUCTIONS in 
Detroit, Michigan, is offering a four-show season of 
former Broadways hits, presented for various charities 
in Detroit, with the group receiving no remuneration 
beyond the actual expenses of staging. The first pro- 
duction, The Royal Family, was done for Wolverine 
Chapter 88, the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
an organization working for disabled veterans. The 
R. F. H. group is also looking for original comedies. 

In Chelsea, Vermont, THE CHELSEA HOME- 
TOWNERS have been active for four years. They 
present two plays a year, each for a_ three-month 
run and use the majority of the profits for improve- 
ments in the town hall where the plays are pre- 
sented -the school gymnasium and the local church. 


Over $2,000 worth of improvements have been pro- 


The scene inside the whale as depicted in the Y.M.H.A. production of 


Pinocchio, adapted and directed by Kay Rockefeller. 

















vided in this way. To insure the interest 
of the entire group, the cast of the 
current play and two directors make 
up the entire membership of the or 
ganization and choose at the end of 
each production whether to remain for 
the next play. 

The BATON ROUGE LITTLE 
THEATRE, now in its eighth season, 
presents its plays in a converted army 
post movie house. In the past two years, it has 
increased its membership from fourteen hundred to 
twenty-five hundred. One reason for its success, 
director Lee Edwards feels, is the ruling that admis- 
sion to performances be by membership only. No 
tickets are sold for individual performances. 

A season of summer play readings is held each 
year by the CENTER PLAYERS of the Newark 
Jewish Center to arouse community interest in their 
three annual productions. During June, July and 
August, ten plays are read to an average of fifty 
people who meet once a week. Under the direction 
of George H. Kahn, these people read, discuss and 


select the plays for the forthcoming season. 


Production News 


Italian opera came to the city of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, last month when Puccini’s J! Tabarro, a 
nine-character, one-act opera was presented by the 
MILWAUKEE CHAMBER OPERA COMPANY 
with the Waukesha Symphony Orchestra. Since the 
performance was given in a high school auditorium 
seating only 850 people, a full orchestra in the pit 
would have reduced the seats for the audience con- 
siderably. Therefore, Willis Guthrie of Carroll Col- 
lege in Waukesha solved the problem in a way which 
may benefit other communities with similarly small 
concert halls. Allotting two thirds of the stage to the 
musicians, the production staff built a set on the ex 
tended left third of the stage which depicted the deck 


of a ship where the action of the opera takes place 


THE THEATRE MART in Los Angeles, which 
has been successfully presenting The Drunkard in a 
music hall atmosphere for the past twenty years, 
recently changed to a production of The Wayward 
Way, an original musical adaptation of an old melo- 
drama with a score by Lorne Huycke and lyrics by 
William Howe, Jr. Mildred Ilse is the Theatre Mart 


producer. 


Contest Notes 

A cash award of $200 is being offered by CONNEC- 
TICUT THEATRE, which operates the Oval in the 
Grove summer playhouse at Farmington, Connecti- 
cut, for a new play written for arena theatre presen- 
tation. The chosen script also will be produced for a 
minimum of one week at the Oval during the 1954 
summer season. Full details may be obtained by 
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The production of Puccini's [1 Tabarro in Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
utilized a high school stage for both the orchestra and the cast 


writing to James F. Dawson, 55 West Main Street 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

The Opened Road by Mrs. Russell G. Cornell of 
Unadilla Forks, New York, won the 1953 contest for 
one-act plays dealing with New York state. The 1954 
competition deadline is June 1. Director of the proj 
ect is Professor A. M. Drummond of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 

The UNIVERSITY THEATRE at the University 
of Illinois announces its new play competition: The 
winning work will be produced at the university in 
March, 1955, at the Festival of Contemporary Arts, 
and funds will be granted to the playwright to cover 
the cost of travel to the university and his residence 
during the final rehearsal period. Scripts of full 
length, nonmusical, unproduced plays should be sub 
mitted to the New Play Committee, 10 Sixth Street 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
before June 1, 1954. 

The COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
of Kansas City, Missouri, announces its third annua! 
playwriting-for-children contest. Plays are to be for 
audiences composed of children from six to twelve 
years ; they are to be acted by adults and run fifty 
minutes. Two types of plays may be submitted: those 
suitable for trouping from one school to another, 
with eight characters or less, and those which can be 
produced on an elaborate scale in a large auditorium, 
with eight characters or more. Originals and adapta- 
tions of famous stories are acceptable. The sum of 
$100 will be paid for any suitable manuscript. There 
ig no deadline, and entries should be mailed to Mrs. 
H. Roe Bartle, 25 East 70th Street, Kansas City 13, 


Missouri. 


For the nineteenth consecutive season, DRAMA- 
TISTS ALLIANCE, Box 200Z, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, announces awards in playwriting. The 
competition covers verse drama in full length or one 
act for the Maxwell Anderson award of $100; and 
short plays designed for radio or television for the 
Stephen Vincent Benét Award of $50. All leading 
plays, whether winners or not, will receive recom- 
mendation to acting and publishing groups, and one 
or more leading plays will be presented in the sum- 
mer following the competition. Contributors may 
apply for registration sheets at the address above 
All persons writing in English are eligible to compete. 
The deadline for entries is March 1, 1954. 












& THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 

STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


seed 
> 


‘ , Dn 
46 Fne- 
ESTABLISHED 1642 
NEW YORK: 14 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON, 400 BOYLSTON STREET 


CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 


IN CALIFORNIA 
DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 S.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Chrene Sonja Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


pn DO 4S 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 


In the middiewest it's... 


Write fer Cateleque 


On the Side of the Angels 
(continued from page 26) 


Do I believe it will give pleasure to th 
audiences? Is it illuminating? Is it amus 
ing? Is it provocative? Will it add just a 
little bit to the total spigtual well being of 
the people who spend their money to ser 
it? In this area I feel quite like the donor 
of a picture to a museum who receives 
compensation from knowing that thou- 
sands of people will have occasion to 
enjoy the experience of seeing the pic- 
ture. My investment in Kermit Bloom- 
garden's production of Arthur Miller's 
The Crucible is an illustration. To have 
invested in this piece was almost a privi- 
lege. Miller is one of America’s impor- 
tant playwrights. The episode he unfolds 
in The Crucible is too little known, and 
the play has the virtue of most great 
artistic efforts 

Variety might better investigate some 
really knotty problems of the living 
theatre. How can the road be revived? 
How can produc tion costs be reduc ed P 
How can income taxes be altered to 
permit profits to be used both as seed 
capital for new productions and to offset 
losses in subsequent or prior years? Are 
the angels currently doing well enough 
to relax and want in on more plays, or 
are they doing so badly that the mor- 
tality rate makes new recruits something 
of a problem? Is the real answer a non- 


) 


profit theatre 


Picking on the poor working pro- 
ducer who needs an income to live 
reminds me of the story of the man with 
five children on the train when another 
passenger threatened to call the conduc- 
tor because the children were making so 
much noise. He replied something in this 
vein, “Last month my wife died ...A 
week later one of my partners stole all 
the money from our business . . Two 
weeks ago my oldest son ran away from 
home . . . Last week my brother was 
found to be dying of cancer . . . Two 
of these children have tuberculosis, so 
we are going west . . And now I've 
just discovered that one of them ate or 
lost all the tickets .. . And you’re going 
to make trouble for me?” 


BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 


Price 50¢ a Share 


Consult your broker or write or 


phone for an offering circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 














DAMON RUNYON 
MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 
44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front 
center orchestra seats of the following Broad- 
way shows have been made available to the 
fund at box office prices. All seats are allo- 
cated on @ “best contribution’ basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the 
tickets and a receipt for the contribution 
Checks will be returned on the orders which 
cannot be filled. Please state number of 
cates 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


SAT 
MAT. MAT. EVE 


Can Can $4.20 $4.80 $7.20 
Cingrama .oseee. £50 2.40 2,00 
Dial M for Murder.... 3.60 4,20 4,80 
Fifth Season ... 3.60 3.60 4,80 
Guys and Dolls 3.60 3.60 6.60 
Hazel Flagg ........ 4.20 4.20 1.20 
King and | . 420 4.20 1.20 
Me and Juliet ....... 4.20 4,20 1.20 
My 3 Angels .. 3.60 3.60 4.80* 
Picnic ... ...... 360 3.60 4,80* 
Porgy and Bess...... 3.60 3.60 6.00 
Seven Year lich ..... 3.60 3.60 4,80* 
South Pacific ....... 3.60 4.20 6,00 
Wish You Were Here. 4.20 4.80 1.20 
Wonderful Town ...* 4,20 4.20 1.20 
*6.00 on weekends 


All tickets may be reserved by telephone, 
Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order 
and a contribution receipt. Checks for 
tickets and contributions will be returned 
on unfilled orders. On written applica- 
tions please state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show 
and choice of dates. 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund—one 
for the price of the seat and one 
for Your contribution. 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be 
obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for 
cancer research in the leading institutions 
of the nation. 


Dan Parker, 
President 


Walter Winchell, 
Treasurer 


Leo Lindy, 
Vice Pres. 


Arthur Godfrey, 
Secretary 
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The R & H Legend 


Some Enchanted Evenings, by Deems 


Harper & Bros 


Taylor 


EEMS TAyYLor, in his new book, Some 
Enchanted Evenings, has written a 
etched and 


concisely continuously re- 


warding story of the accomplishments 
Richard 


Hammerstein II 
Taylor is obviously in love 


of two extraordinary talents, 


Rodgers and Oscar 
with his main 


job he 


reflects this devotion. 


characters and with the under- 


took. His book 

Biographies of living people present 
special problems to the ardent and con- 
truths. 
difficulties. First 
two extremely popular 


facts and 


skirts the 


digger of 
laylor deftly 
of all he 


and circumspect 


scientious 


chose 
gentlemen of whom 
it doesn’t happen very often—all can be 
told. 


be a 


Also he is content, in the main, to 
reporter rather than a prognosti- 
cator 
of the land, and in 


Enchanted Evenings he 


As a reporter Taylor remains one 
Some 
of the 
theatre’s most thrilling stories to report 


best in the 
has one 
The combination, as to be expected, 
comes off beautifully. 

Naturally, a considerable 
this story 


portion of 
Rodgers’ 
brilliant Lorenz Hart 


must involve former 
collaborator, the 
For the nostalgic 
there is fascination in the 
dates, the casts, the 
many and varied problems of the great 
parade of Rodgers and Hart productions 
that with 


musical comedy fan, 
listings of the 


producers and the 


began The Garrick Gaieties 
and Dearest Enemy in 1925 and ended 
with By Jupiter in 1942. Here 


seventeen-year period was a 


over a 
sustained 
qualitative output never equalled, at 
least in the opinion of this reviewer, in 
Rodgers and Ham- 


They still 


our theatrical history. 


merstein needn't mind. have 


plenty of time 


Hammerstein, as Taylor somewhat 


politely points out between the lines, 


was a little less fortunate in his pre- 


Rodgers collaborations. His musical sup- 


port at times did not quite equal his 


When Shakespeare 
French composer 


own splendid talent 

was coupled with the 
Gounod (operatically speaking), a very 
nice opera emerged (Romeo and Juliet) 
When the 


scene, two 


master Verdi came into the 
musical 
were born (Falstaff, Otello). 


earlier 


great masterpieces 
During this 
blossomed 


brilliant 


period Hammerstein 
into fullest flower only with the 
Kern (Show Boat) and to an 
extent with the less brilliant 


Romberg (The Desert Song). 


Jerome 
Sigmund 
Finally in 
THEATRE 
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1942, and Taylor entertainingly provides 
all the 


manent composing partner 


necessary details, he found a per 
who brought 
him the maximum in artistic 
bility. Certainly the same can be said 
for Rodgers. Incidentally, 
himself a little extra writing fillip in his 
Old Oscar I, the 


grandfather, was a 


compati 
Taylor gave 


Hammerstein section. 
famous fascinating 
personality as well as a de luxe and 
daring impresario 

1942-1953 
Rodgers and Hammerstein period: Okla 
homa!, Carousel, Allegro, South Pacific, 
The King and I, State Fair, Me and 
Juliet. For all these Taylor 


behind-the-scenes and 


The years comprise the 


provides 
toothsome details 
wanted to know but 
thought to ask. 


cludes a 


about things we 


never The final part in- 


pertinent and extremely inter- 


esting analysis of the Rodgers music—its 


vigorous health, its amazing variety, its 


unique originality and its consistent 


progress toward the higher musical 
forms 
There is also 


to the 


a slightly petulant ref- 


erence critics for their somewhat 
less than superlative reception of Me and 
Juliet It is far 


more Taylor so 


But this is unimportant. 
profitable to dwell, as 

amply has done, 
that 


achieved. 


on the superb 
Rodgers and 


averagt 
Hammerstein have 
Inherent in their half-dozen or 
so inspired creations is the highest level 


of popular musical entertainment the 
theatrical 
Whether 


revolutionary, 


world has ever experienced 
these musical productions are 
as has been suggested, is 
gives 


not too important. But as Taylor 


fulsome evidence in his charming book, 
this providential combination of two 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein 
and the 


invigorating pleasure and 


nen 
has brought into the theatres 


homes of the world a fresh and 
enjoyment of 


R & H! 


Henry Souvaine 


the highest order. Long live 


Mr. Souvaine is a theatrical producer, 


director, writer and compose 


COMING DECEMBER 
THEATRE ARTS 


Special Opera Issue 


Complete text of Howard Dietz’s 
new English adaptation of La 
Bohéme as presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera 


PEROEOHE BOX BHYISOVGSSHOSOOBD 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
ME AND JULIET 

Rodgers & Hammerstein 
THE OLIVIERS 

Felix Barker 5.00 
PRODUCING & DIRECTING 

FOR TELEVISION 

Charles Adams 3.95 
RADIO & TELEVISION 
ANNOUNCING 

Lyle D. Barnhart 6.65 
THE SHAKESPEARIAN TEMPEST 
G. Wilson Knight 4.50 
FLAMING MINISTER (Othello) 

G. R. Elliott 
SHAKESPEARE 
HIS WORK 

VM. M. Reese 6.7! 
48 W. S@nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


2.50 


4.50 
HIS WORLD & 


: | READor the RUN? 


Who doesn't! But you can read 100% 
faster and get more out of it too, through 
reading training. The course is fun—the 
instruction individual—the rooms air-con- 
ditioned. Special discounts for students. 


Write for free booklet today. 


i The Reading Laboratory 


3 500 Fifth Avenue, New York PE 6-0763 
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LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 


Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 

should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, | ky # U. Ss. A. 








Dramatists Play Service| 
NEW 1953-54 CATALOGUE 


JUST OFF PRESS 
Send for Free Copy 
Among new plays now published 
at 90¢ are: 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT © VENUS 
OBSERVED © THE MOON IS BLUE 


THE SHRIKE © A SLEEP OF PRISONERS 
© IN ANY LANGUAGE © MISTER ROBERTS 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 
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Theatre Arts 


oks 


Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years 
BY WALTER P. EATON, THERESA 
HELBURN, LAWRENCE LANGNER, ET( 
A history of the early period of the 
important producing organization 
from all aspects. 32 illustrations; 
complete record of casts and pro- 
ductions. Originally $4; now in lim- 
ited quantity $2.00 
Tragedies of Sex 
BY FRANK WEDEKIND 
Translated by Stephen Spender @ 
Frances Fawcett, with an introduc- 
tion by Lion Feuchtwanger $6.75 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 
A Correspondence (Illus $5.00 
Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 1951 
BY J. D. WILSON & T. C. WORSLEY 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done asad ycle $4 5 } 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
BY IVOR BROWN & ANTHONY QUAYLE 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions $4.50 
Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and directors $2.75 
Player’s Library 
A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
of all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 
Supplement. Players Library 2.50 
The Seagull, Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 
Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program 
Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 
weatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
& OTHERS 
An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI..$3.00 
Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK!..$3.50 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 
BY SEYLER & HAGGARD 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
Stages of the World 
112 scene design plates 


$2.00 


$5.00 


$5.00 


. $2.00 


Please send the above checked books 
CoD | check [ 


Money Order enclosed 


Please send complete prospectus 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 


orry STATI 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 47H Street, New Yorx 14, N.Y 
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TV's Invitation 
to the Dance 


(continued from page 28 


with lighthearted heroes, gave a powerful 
performance on the show in a dramati 
ballet built around jealousy and mur- 
der. Tanaquil LeClercq found herself 
engaged in a game of dance charades 
called Conflict, based on the theme of 
classic ballet against progressive jazz 


Among other artists who brought their 
particular gifts to our TV cameras were 
the modern dancers Herbert Ross and 
Beatrice Seckler 


brought us autherttic 


Teresita Osta, who 
Peruvian dances 
based on Inca music; and Marra, who 
with her delicate hand movements was 
1 study in Javanese court dances. They 
soon learned that a dancer, because of 
the medium itself, is always an individ- 
ual, for he is always “on camera.” Our 
staff dancers, who in ballet might have 
remained part of a group, today have 
their separate followings who write to 
them regularly and comment on their 


work 


John Butler, who has done a good 
deal of television choreography, wrote 
not too long ago in a widely read 
Sunday New York Times article that 
“television dance is practically at a 
standstill—with a good chance of going 
downhill.” It was Mr. Butler’s chief 
complaint that television producers de- 
mand that their choreographers create 
a hoop-skirt ballet, a choreographic set- 
ting to a popular song, a whipped cream 


concoction around a star, a cliché. “We 


Comedy and Tragedy Masks fashioned into 
attractive jewelry. A work of high crafts- 
manship as well as an automatic conversa- 
tion piece. Hand wrought from heavy weight 
solid sterling silver exclusive with us 
Bracelet $10.00 Link $ 5.50 

5.00 Tie Clase 5.50 

5.00 Ring 6.00 

17.50 This set of 3 15.00 
dn Extra’ By request. Ballet Dancer $5.00 


Tax Included: Postpaid U.S.A 


} 


Give ring size when ordering 


Send for Free Catalog of Unusual 
Silverware, Men's and Womens’ 
Jewelry. 


The Jamaica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jamaica, New York 


create works we don’t like, don’t believe 
in and don’t respect,” concluded Mr 


Butler 


I can’t help wondering if within this 
very problem lie those golden opportu- 
nities we choreographers have waited for 
so long. When one stops to think that 
in the short space of a week a TV 
choreographer is asked to create a ballet, 
a short dance to illustrate a song, a 
production number utilizing the entire 
ensemble and special material for the 
star of the show, the immediate reaction 
is to say that the job is monumental 
and the situation so far from ideal that 
it cannot produce anything worth while. 
rhis is true only in part. The task of 
the choreographer is herculean, and the 
circumstances under which he must work 
are harassing, but these two conditions 
cannot obscure the fact that the chore- 
ographer has in TV more opportunities 
to exercise his imagination and his art 
and more possibilities to explore his 
medium than any choreographer preced- 
ing him in either the theatre or’ motion 
pictures. 


The basis of the dance problem in 
TV until now lay not in the medium 
itself but in the lack of a proper mar- 
riage between the choreographer and his 
camera. During the past five years, danc- 
ing, for the most part, was produced and 
photographed by two separate parties 
knowing little about each other. What 
was missing was a vitally needed media- 
tor knowing both techniques. When I 
choreographed my first dance for a tele- 
vision program, I brought into use my 
knowledge of classical ballet; I choreo- 
graphed for the stage, which has a rec- 
tangular shape, two wings and an 
audience in front. I forgot the most 
important thing-—the television camera. 
It is an all-seeing eye which moves front, 
rear, side, up and down—the audience 
is everywhere, and the camera is the eye 
of the audience. It was necessary for me, 
to change my entire outlook to fit the 
particular needs of TV. I had to con- 
ceive and plan my dance movements in 


terms of this eye 


IV has graduated from its infancy of 
one or two cameras to the versatility of 
five. This mechanical progress was 
matched by the growth of the techni- 
cians within the medium itself. On the 
large shows today, such as those pro- 


duced by N.B.C 


an integral part of the choreographer’s 


the camera director is 


unit. He attends rehearsals to watch 
dance numbers so that he may under- 
stand why certain shots must be photo- 
graphed from a specific angle. Gone are 
the days when the cameraman wanted 
to produce only what is known as “a 
picture in the frame,’ without under- 
standing that what “camera” would con- 


sider a “good picture” often differed 
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greatly from aesthetic satisfaction on the 
part of the viewer—or what you should 
see. Today cameraman and choreogra 
pher minutely examine the kinescope of 
both his 
picked up and magnified 


so that they can be avoided in the future 


last week’s show. The errors, 


and mine, are 


I cannot stress strongly enough the 


need to have a cameraman who knows 
Often 
endless mistakes can be avoided by this 
of what is 


dance-wise (for 


dancing or, specifically, ballet 


man’s accurate knowledge 


photogenic examplk 
knowing from which angles certain com- 
binations must be photographed to bi 


appre iated dance-wise 


The techniques of the camera applied 
to theatre dance open endless possibilities 
First, the 


proscenium disappear. 


limitations of 
Second, 
thread of a story may bs 


of presentation. 
the stage 
the dramatic 
tightened and intensified by elimination 
fill and fodder used on 
Third, the 


projec tion may 


of much of the 


stage element of 


personal 


assume greater impor- 


tance. These three points are the basis 
for new horizons in dance itself. The aid 
of advanced film techniques applied to 
coupled with the art of 


assuredly 


a new medium, 


dance, must produce new 
works of fresh imagination and lasting 


value 


This approach may also be brought 
to bear on almost any of the old classic 
ballets with much greater success than 
they have hitherto enjoyed. For exam- 
ple, Giselle lends itself perfectly to just 
such treatment. Many places during th 
first act virtually demand 


Giselle in which the 


a close-up of 
audience is fore- 
warned of the girl’s inherent poor health. 
Much of the 


the wilis 


obscure mime alluding to 


could easily be cleared up 
Giselle’s nervousness could be brought 
into bolder relief; dramatic moods could 
be developed much the same as on stage 
but with greater intensity. For example, 
minute close-ups might follow Giselle’s 
tortured hands up into her hair, thereby 
madness 


suggesting the hysteria and 


passing through her mind. Again, with 
the opening of the second act, the set- 
ting may easily be transported to the 
deserted swamp and the mood of the 
act perfectly established before a single 
dancer has made his appearance. The 
use of montage and _ superimpositions 
ethereal 
quality and the eeriness of the phantom 


wilis. 


can easily enhance Giselle’s 
These are but a few of the many 
TV techniques to bridge the gap _ be- 
tween stage and camera. 

Oddly 
stopped to realize it, it has been largely 
through the medium of the dance that 
the technique of the television 


has grown so rapidly. The 


enough, though few have 


camera 
cameraman as 
a scientist was certainly more intrigued 


by the fleeting movements of the dancer 
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than by the static actor. He was forced 
to develop his tools in order to meet 


With -the 


entertainment 


this technological challenge 
influx of 


built 


major shows 


around comedy or singing stars, 


the need for dancing as a form of relief 


grew. Producers used more and mor 


dancing to make their shows cohesive 


and to hold the eye of the audience. In 


all their fifty-year history, motion pic- 


tures never jumped at the appearance 


of dance groups, dance teams or indi- 


vidual artists in the way that TV has 


in its short span. How many persons 








VERA SOLOVIOVA 


“Working with Vera Soloviova is a great 
inspiration. She teaches you to help your 
self.” 


John Ericson 


limited enrollment 





254 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 





could have had the opportunity to see 
such polished Youskevitch, 
Eglevsky, Markova, Tallchief 


LeClerq, Greco and Franklin, if it were 


artists as 


Gollner, 


not for television ? 
Today 


television to start the 


there is enough dancing on 
judging 


for itself. It is safe to assume that this 


audience 


audience will also develop the samy 


standards as_ those 
ballet 
dance should not be 


After all, 
in the right plac 


demanded by th: 


audience Certainly television 
afraid of criticism 


a baby begins lite with a slap 


STUDIO OF ACTING 


“Technique of acting, as taught by Vera 
Soloviova, is one of the best preparations 
for @ stage career and one which | heartily 
endorse. Christine Edwards was my first 
director. Marion Brando 


” 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING — REHEARSAL OF SCENES — 
ACTOR’S LAB 


Professional training for STAGE and TELEVISION 
Studio Theatre under the direction of Christine Edwards 


(for professionals 


catalogue on request 


Telephone JUdson 6-5546 


ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM 


Geller THEATRE WORKSHOP 


The Geller Theatre Workshop (formerly the Max Rein- 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST DRAMA 
TRAINING CENTER 


Me © stace 
® SCREEN 
® RADIO AND TV 
® DANCE 
VOCAL 
Continuous 


Productions in 
our own Theatre 


hardt Workshop), 
best equipped drama training centers ideally located in 


the HEART OF THE ENTERTAINMENT 


Full-time, part-time, class or private instruction in all 
regular Departments. 


is one of the oldest, most active and 


INDUSTRY. 


Only Workshop students appear in our productions. The 
best testimonial for Geller is the fact that many stage, 


screen, radio and TV personalities began 
their careers in our Workshop. 


Complete coverage of each production by 
Film, Stage and TV Agents and Producers. 


Approved for Veterans. Write for Full Details. 


Registrar, 6040 Wilshire Boulevard 
Hollywood 36, California 
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SHORT CUTS TO ACTING 
Edward Gering, director-producer, with 
an outstanding record of stage successes 
during his 35 years of work in France, 
Russia and Germany and in America, 
who discovered and developed many 
young actors for stage and motion pic- 
tures—now discloses his short cut meth- 

ods of training in a— 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS: 22 lessons of 
instruction; 8 famous theatre books (con- 
densed); 30 lessons of practical exer- 
cises; 30 tests; 6 summary tests; 60 
supplements containing condensed arti- 
cles and books about problems of stage; 
12 personal instructions by mail. 


For the first time scientific methods, 
based on practical comprehensive the- 
atrical experience, are applied to drama 
training; the course is designed for stu- 
dents who desire to study fundamentals 
of stage at home during the first year. 


Voice placement. Poise. Stage and 
camera deportment. Line reading. 
Body conditioning. Analysis of old 
and new training methods. Profes- 
sional advice and hints for young 
actors. 


Ten graduated students, with highest 
tests score, will be given an opportunity 
to come to Hollywood and study free of 
any charge under Mr. Gering for six 
months, at his ranch theatre now under 
construction. Please write Buena Ventura 
Theatre, 5432 Harold “Way, Hollywood 
28, California. 
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The X in the Actor 


continued fron 


page 69 


a formalized pattern which makes no 


demands on him, which entails no risks 
rebuffed in 


of being an overture 


It also brings him into a relationship 


with an 


audience. The need for an 


audience, the hunger for applause, this 


is the second great component of the 


actors syndrome. Applause comes to 
represent love and approval. “They liked 
me tonight,” is almost the first thing an 
actor says when he exits into the wings 
Or, “They like 


alas, didn’t 


me, the 
morons.”’ 

Miss Booth says, “The 
per cent of the performance. They tell 


Bert Lahr told 


was starring in 7wo o. the 


audience is 59 


me what to do.” once 
me when he 
Aisle, “The audience plays this show 


not me. I Schneider in the 


may play 
sketch 
or another depending on how I feel the 


mood of the 


park-cleaner different one night 


customers.” 


So important are these shifts in audi 


ence mood for the actor, so crucial is its 


approval that he must be highly sensi- 


tized to the moods of other persons 


whos« 


approval and love he needs. He 


must be able to intuitively deduc« 


reac- 


toward him on the basis of slight 


different 
sorts of silence, heavy breathing, normal 


cues: coughing, giggles, silence, 


PAST SIXTY 


By 


CRANE JOHNSON 


\ book of four one act plays dealing with life 


amongst the “oldsters.” 


ing parts for older people. 


$2.00 


Many wonderful act- 


Kwrernationat “[neatre + [Press 


SUITE 230 ®@ 


742 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA 


breathing. Actors, though not doing it 


consciously, know quite well what sort 


of reaction they are getting 


of disorde: 
which 
the potential actor has had to deal with 


This again is the outcome 


and early sorrow, a situation in 


a parent who might have been 


dictable, 


unpre- 


hard to please, emotionally 
detached or perhaps given to swinging 
that it 
child to 


clues as 


from one mood to another so 
urgent for the 
read the 


of whether or not 


became. terribly 


anticipate moods, to 
an indication storm 
warnings were being hoisted. Miss Booth 
recently recalled that her father was “the 
sort of man you’d run up to breathless 
and happy, and he'd say, ‘Your hands 


are dirty.’ 

Phis 
crowd of unknown persons in the dark- 
theatre find 
they perform less competently when they 


craving for the approval of a 


ness of the some actors 


know friends are in the audience and 


often, therefore, opening night perform- 
less polished than they might 


be—is well illustrated by something Judy 


ances ar 


Garland said several years ago. Recalling 
how she first danced and sang on a stage 
when she was three years old, she re- 
marked “I took look at all those 
people laughing and applauding, and I 


one 


love with 


fell hopelessly in audiences 
After twenty-five years I still love them, 


and it has been a serious romance.” 


Richard Bohall 





I am inclined to put this down almost 
as an axiom: If a person has been able 
to receive from his parents a full-hearted 
acceptance of himself as a human being 
gratified in his 
likely 


actor's syndrome, which 


and to be thoroughly 


everyday contacts, he will not be 


to suffer from 
may or may not be a blessing. 
Therefore, if you are planning to be- 


come is to. select 


an actress, the first rule 
parents who are neurotic 

The factor of loneliness has one other 
important result for the budding actor. 
Being unable to enter spontaneously into 
play with others of his age, he begins to 
draw on his own resources and soon talks 
and plays with imaginary personalities, 


child 


make-believe 


animals, gnomes or people. Every 


to some lives in a 


extent 
But the 
a bewildering extreme 

I think we 


or both of his 


world actor child carries it to 
must also assume that one 
parents are of the type 
that is unable or unwilling to accept a 
that 
the child in- 


knows is not the 


child on his own terms, has an 


image of the child which 


stinctively “real” him 


lo please this parent, the child may 
begin putting on an act. For instance, 
the child may know that he is not quite 
the perfect little gentleman with clean 
white shirt, and shined 


aseptic hands 


shoes his mother imagines he is. He 
actually likes to revel in mud, fight and 

bad like his 
mother concocted 
benefit. So 


her approval 


and use words 


But his 


image for her 


scratch 
friend has 
another own 


he may, if he can secure 


way, try to be somebody else 


And if he has 


for projecting an 


no other 


been born with the gift 


imaginary character 
degree of conviction, he may 


and all 


the friends she is trying to impress 


with some 


succeed in hocusing his mother 


He has found out that playing a part 


is a profitable enterprise; at any rat 


that he 


We may find this boy going 


it assuages the insecurity usually 


suffers from 
on to play one part after another—with 


his friends, his teachers, going through 


the motions of making love to a girl 
when he’s fourteen And doing it so con- 
himself, 


shall 


make-believ: 


vincingly he almost convinces 


along the line we 
that 


has been formalized into 


and somewhere 


find him discovering 
an art form for 


asked, 


particularly if he is blessed with physi 


hundreds of years. He will be 


cal attractiveness, to play a Pilgrim in 
an elementary school pageant on Thanks- 
one of the 
a high school production of Yellow Jack 


giving Day or be doctors in 


Or, more likely, at an even tenderer 


age, he has been taken to a theatre or a 
circus and suddenly, watching in rapt 
fascination, he feels something new hap- 


himself. He 


this is his 


pen inside knows 


that 


suddenly 
destiny H 
after 


world, his 


neve! from the goal that 


He may 


the actors 


sweryves 


return home and imitate one of 


This may so tickle and charm 
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A century Litelift 
sts a little 
seteya-Mlele tele Me (erere| 
stepladder, but it's 
much more useful 
The Litelift suspends 
your spotlight 
overhead, out of 
the way. You just 
raise or lower it to 
the position you 
want and it stays 
there. You don't have 
fomed tbesleMe mle (e(el-) as Co) 
slight adjustments, 


refocusing or relamping 


#500 FRESNELITE: $22.00 
#3280 LITELIFT (7 FT.): $32.00 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC., 
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his friends and relations that from the: 


goose and will wind un 
week from 
Cadillac 


laree 


on he is a gone 


$5,000 a 


two 


retting Feuer and 


Martin 


and an 


convertibles 
West 
a swimming pool, barbecu 
able to 


psychoanalyst _ five 


own 
MG, a 


with 


estate in 
chester 


and four servants and even be 


afford to go to a 
find out why he 


mornings a week to 


rable 


Star ol a 


oO mist and wretched now that | 


is the smash hit and has ever 


thing in hfe 


This brine up an interesting questi 


j 


Now that psychoanalysis has been refinec 


ito a consistently workable weapon 


the medical arts, and it has been demon 


strated that insights can be gained into 


one’s difficulties in living, more and 


more both on 


actors, Broadway and in 


Hollywood, ire goine into analysis 


The question is thi If the underlying 


anxiety is cured by a ood will 


analysis, 
the actor then bland 
filled equanin \ hie will 


the torrent o 


become and 


with lose 


sustain 
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Road Roundup 
(continued from page 80) 


fact, ridiculous 


Television hurts, occasionally, helps just 


show—can, in seem 
as often. There’s more theatre and big- 
ger audiences here than ten years ago 

Both agree Washington is an excep- 
tional theatre town. Its position as the 
national capital means that audiences 
are above average in education. Highly 
these 


audiences go en masse for quality, ignore 


selective in what they will see, 
junk. The success of Christopher Fry's 
The Lady’s Not for 
Phoenix Too Frequent is a good example 
of this 


Burning and A 


Tired revivals, operettas or 


otherwise, fizzle 

Both managers point out that this is 
not a big-income town. The intelligentsia 
though Mr 


Moneybags doesn’t mind paying a for- 


has only what it earns, 
tune for seats when the attraction seems 
to merit this. 

The ten-play series of Theatre Guild- 


Council of the Living Theatre (until 


last season the series comprised six plays 
plus a bonus) holds its own with orches- 
tra patrons, but balcony sales are off 
because buyers of these seats make up 


the income group most unsettled by 


peculiar local conditions arising from 


the new administration 

Ihe National’s 
seasons after forty years as a New York 
theatre manager, Plohn finds that Wash- 
ington’s greatest change comes from ex- 


manager for sixteen 


panded population. “It was six hundred 
thousand when I came here, and now 
the metropolitan area comprises a mil- 
lion and a half. It’s changed Washington 
from a one-week stand to a place where 
Harvey had an eight- 
1948 while Oklahoma! re- 
mained three weeks. Last year we had 
Call Me Madam, Porgy 
Oklahoma! for 


unthinkable in the thirties.” 


runs are possible 


week run in 


and Bess and 


four weeks, something 
‘he National is now virtually on a 
This air-condi- 
1,680-seat house had only thir- 
teen dark weeks last season. “After the 


fifty-two week season. 


tioned, 


big musicals, all of them grossing about 
$40,000 a week,” Plohn stated, “I'd say 
our biggest success was The Fourposter 
In two weeks that did $63,000 and came 
back 
week with just 
Margaret Sullavan stayed only a week 
in The Deep Blue Sea, but she racked 
up $33,000 


several months later for another 


about as good results 


Helen Hayes always draws 


capacity audiences or nearly so. Our 
worst flop? Tumultime, 


SaV $5,000.” 


with a low of, 


Ferber’s Shubert, which reopened in 
mid-October, 1952, after a summer given 
over to renovation, was dark only three 
weeks until the season’s end 


May. Pal Joey was the 


fourteen 


early in 
top hit of this 
hitting 


hundred-seat house, 
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$38,800 each of two weeks. “I could 
keep Mr. Roberts and Tod Andrews for 
months,” says Ferber, “and José Greco 
is a constant sellout from Wednesday 
nights on. Some attractions are good 
here for Sunday performances, but I 
qualify that by repeating, ‘there’s no 
audience for a poor show.’ Rise by Sin 
was our low at $3,700.” 

As for innovations, both feel uni- 
formity is necessary. The Fourposter did 
well with seven o’clock curtains Tuesday 
nights. “But,” cautions Plohn, “it has to 
be every Tuesday, not just for certain 
plays on particular Tuesdays.” Reducing 
prices for school groups is a good idea, 
but arrangements are difficult to make 
Wednesday matinees tend to be weakest 
of the lot, but both theatres report at 
least three-quarters of capacity for a hit 
at midweek matinees. 

Groups wanting to help the theatre, 
both managers agree, should concentrate 
on getting good productions on the road 
Campaigns, promises, “Theatre Wecks”’ 
mean nothing unless there’s a good pro 
duction 


Richard L. Coe 


CHICAGO 

Chicago, with six legitimate playhouses 
remaining in operation, still claims to 
be the largest theatre town outside New 
York, and its state of prosperity is a 
barometer of conditions on the road 
The drama’s health is none too robust 
in the Loop, but the decline has not 
been particularly marked within the last 
five years. 

House managers’ statistics show thx 
town’s six theatres were open a com- 
bined total of 204 weeks last year, or 65 
per cent of potential playing time. The 
same six houses offered 213 weeks of 
theatre-going, or 68 per cent of booking 
capacity, in 1947-48 

In addition, five years ago there were 
the Studebaker and Civic Theatres, long 
since converted into television studios, 
which together brought thirty-six more 
weeks of playgoing. The total number of 
active weeks recorded by the eight 
houses extant in 1947-48 was 249, con- 
siderably larger than the 1952-53 total 
but bookings in the earlier years were at 
only 60 per cent of the eight theatres’ 
combined capacity 

The legitimate house manager in Chi- 
cago can count on his theatre being dark 
for an average of cighteen weeks a year, 
on the basis of last season's results. In 
1947-48 each house was dark on an 
average of twenty-one weeks 

Despite this virtual standoff in sta 
tistics, there is a unanimous feeling 
among the managers that television has 
There 


are four TV channels in Chicago capa 


injured the Chicago box office 


ble of offering enough variety to distract 
even an established playgoer. 
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Special Opera Issue 
Articles by Deems Taylor, Irving 
Kolodin. Maurice Zolotow. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, John Gutman. 


COMPLETE LIBRETTO, 


La Bohéme, adapted by Howard 
Dietz for the Metropolitan Opera 
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The Council of the Living Theatre 
and ANTA have rot been active in Chi- 
cago, and the Equity Library Theatr 
has been on a small, unpublicized scale 
Most house managers are of the opinion 
that these activities, along with commu- 
nity and university theatres, have had 
no effect on the professional ‘stage in 
the Loop. 

Attendance by young people is be- 
lieved to have changed very little in the 
last decade. Reduced-price tickets for 
school groups have been tried several 
times with conflicting results. In th: 
case of S. M. Chartock’s Gilbert and 
Sullivan Company last season, they pro- 
duced little interest, but the students 
responded with alacrity when offered 
lower rates for Mrs. McThing, starring 
Helen Hayes 
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Chicago theatre managers are always 
least enthusiastic when they see a prob- 
lem play coming their way. Comedies 
and musicals, they have learned, are the 
most salable fare in the Loop. Yet 
George Wilmot, manager for the Er- 


langer, the town’s only non-Shubert 
legitimate theatre, says Henry Fonda in 
Point of No Return was the most suc- 
cessful offering on his stage in 1952-53, 
and that was not exactly a “laff hit.” 
Point of No Return could have stayed 
longer than the four weeks it did, which 
brings up another point. The play moved 
on because it had a crowded tour sched 
ule, but many a production has left 
Chicago and headed for the open spaces 
because it couldn’t afford to wait for a 
chance to catch on 

It takes most shows several weeks to 
make their presence felt, managers agree, 
and they'd like to see shows make sure 
they can afford that wait before ventur- 
ing into the Loop. The town’s theatre 
history is studded with stories of plays 


which arrived filled with 


optimism, 
limped through a slow fortnight or two, 
posted a “last week” notice, booked an 
other city, then found last-minute Chica 
goans buying out the house and driving 
the brokers frantic in their quest for 
tickets. 

Financing of shows primarily for the 
road might be one answer to that prob- 


lem. A decentralization of tryout routes 
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Beatrice Lillie in a 
skit from “‘At Home 
Abroad.”’ 


CE 


A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


The fabulous Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in 
“The Skin of Our 
Teeth.” 


Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh in ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet.’’ 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


Retail 
Price 
$750 


in Publisher's 
Edition 


Lawrence in ‘‘Pygmalion.” 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 
Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” - 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! 


VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex- 
ceptionally beautiful volume. All your glorious 


Alfred Lunt as he 
appeared in ‘‘The 
Pirate.”’ 


theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 


the nearly 2000 photographs of over 
stars. You'll see all the ‘‘greats’ 


150 famous 


from Maude Adams 


and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 
Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 
from memorable plays. You see them grow from “un 
knowns” to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 


*, sketch of each personality. 
4 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime. 
And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with mem- 
bership in The Fireside Theatre! 


The late Gertrude 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL 


TEXT of the very newest stage successes, 
each in a handsome volume. During the past 
season members have received such plays as The 
King and 1, Point of No Return, The Pour Post- 
er, The Moon Is Blue and other outstanding hits. 


Enhonces Your Aprreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene 
by scene: savor their tull richness; re-read them 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about 
them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members re- 
ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an 
informative and entertaining play-review. It 


Q4 


describes each selection in advance—so that you 
may decide whether or not you want it. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The cost 
is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
—less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol- 
umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 
an impressive library you will be proud to own. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, Kath- 
erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brown, 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre 
celebrities have highly commended the Fireside 
Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” says Roland 
Young. “It will bring new delight to thousands.” 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring 
you—free—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
of The American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled 


Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 
cess, ‘‘Coquette.”’ 
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might be another helpful idea, the man- 
agers feel, but they think the cases of 
Kind Sir, Picnic and Carnival in Flan- 
ders constitute special cases rather than 
a trend 


Balcony seat sales aren't what they 
used to be in Chicago, and houses with 
second balconies (the Shubert, Great 
Northern and Erlanger) find the gallery 
seats move with particular sloth. Ticket 
buyers still come primarily from the 
middle financial bracket, but one house 
manager thinks Sid Silvers may have 
had something when he declared here 
last year that theatregoers now demand 
a closer look at the show because they 
have become accustomed to intimacy via 
television 

Not much is being done to build a 
greater theatre audience or make the 
citizenry theatre-conscious. Theatre par- 
ties have not been as prevalent as in 
New York but have increased in the 
last few years and may hold a helpful 
key to future exploitation. 

Chicago presents a picture that isn’t 
bright; but it isn’t quite desperate 
either 


William Leonard 


St. Louts 


There is, an old, outmoded and moth- 
eaten idea that St. Louis is a poor show 
town. This is not borne out by statistics 
St. Louis is a good show town, and 
according to Paul Beisman, manager of 
the American Theatre, “It could be the 
best theatre town in the country if we'd 
get the plays. And if the cities between 
St Louis and the East were as well 
organized as we are, we would get 
them.” 


“More 


Beisman’s answer to most of the ils of 


shows and better shows’ is 
the road. He feels any of the current 
hits, regardless of type, would do well 
here, and the only kind of plays he 
doesn’t want to see come to the Ameri- 


can are “bad plays.” 


The American, which just moved into 
its new mid-town home, formerly th 
Shubert Theatre, after its downtown 
building was razed to make way for a 
parking lot, opened its season with the 
sellout Charles Boyer-Mary Martin play, 
Kind Sir 

Box-office receipts for its 1952-53 sea- 
son were 50 per cent higher than those 
of the previous year, and the American 
is looking forward to an even better 
season this year. The new theatre seats 
sixteen hundred, or one hundred less 
than the old one, but is expected to 
gross more because Seats are better dis- 
tributed. (The old American had a per- 
pendicular third gallery which Maude 
Adams always ordered closed because it 
made her nervous. ) 

Last season the American operated at 


80 per cent of capacity, with fifteen at- 
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tractions for twenty-one weeks. This wa’s 
not quite as good as the record of five 
years ago, but Beisman lays the decline 
to “lack of shows.” The theatre had 


eight dark weeks last season 


The biggest success of the season was 
Guys and Dolls, which did $163,000 
during its four weeks. Call Me Madan 
did $70,000 in two weeks, and other 
plays which made good showings were 
Point of No Return, The Fourposter, 1 
Am a Camera and two Yiddish-English 
revues, Farfel Follies and Bagels and 
Yox. As is usually the case, many plays 
which St. Louis audiences had hoped to 
see never arrived. The poorest showing 


of the season was made by Larry Parks 


Paul Beisman, manager of the newly 
housed American Theatre in St. Louis 


in Anonymous Lover, which did $12,100 
and promptly closed. 

Beisman points out that St. Louis is 
fortunate in that for many years it has 
had its own subscription season, organ- 
ized by the Playgoers of St. Louis. This 
is a setup similar to that adopted by the 
Council of the Living Theatre “We 
helped ourselves,” he adds. 

Seats that go first at the American ar 
the high-priced ones, and the incom 
group which spends the most in his esti- 
mation is “the expense account group.” 

He does not feel that television has 
hurt the legitimate theatre as yet. He 
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thinks it has made inroads into movie 
business and may reach the legitimate 
trade but is of the opinion that some of 


the r'\ 


people away from home first.” 


dramas he’s seen may “drive 


Not as many young people attend the 
American Theatre as once did, and he 
thinks that group admission rates, le« 
tures on the theatre and propaganda of 
all forms should be used on these play- 
goers of tomorrow. Group rates have 
been tried with good success at the 
American. He also believes that little 
theatre, university productions, anything 
that stimulates interest in theatre is good 


for business 


Along with advocating “production of 
good plays” and more decentralized try- 
outs (along the lines of Kind Sir), Beis- 
man thinks that local organizations can 
give theatre the necessary shot in the 


arm 


“IT don’t pretend to know all the 


answers,’ he says, “but the more people 
enrolled in organizations—civic organi 
zations, subscription organizations, propa- 
ganda organizations—the more tickets 
they'll sell and the better theatre you'll 
have. Twenty-eight per cent of the au 
diences that come to the American The- 
Municipal 


people from 


atre and to our summer 


Opera are out-ol-town 
beyond the hundred-mile mark They 


bring business to the city This alone 
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Harry McKee, manager of the Cass 
Theatre, Detroit. 


indicates that theatre is something that 
can and should be sold on a civic basis 


Clarissa Start 


Derroit 

Theatre managers David Nederlander 
of the Shubert and Harry McKee of the 
(.ass are emphatic and united in point 
ing out one way in which Broadway 
booking agencies and producers can im 
prove the theatre situation here. Their 
suggestion: “Give Detroit longer book 
ings for proven hits!” 

Nederlander pointed to the unquali 


fied success of the fourteen-week run of 


Hear Him 
Se aturday 
Night | 


When the Lucky Strike “Hit Parade” comes on the 


David Nederlander, manager of Detroit's 
Shubert Theatre. 


South Pacific at the Shubert last spring 
and summer, and McKee said that he 
could have kept The Seven Year Itch 
running at the Cass for more than the 
scheduled two weeks. McKee declared: 
“Detroit has a metropolitan area with 
a population of more than two million 
We've asked repeatedly for longer book- 
ings but generally get the usual two 
weeks. This doesn’t give us time to let 
the show ‘build’ by word-of-mouth en- 
dorsement, which after all is the most 
For example, with Itch ou 
first week gave us a take of $20,000 


persuasive 


screen and on the air next Saturday night, you will 


hear his name...Russell Arms...featured actor 


and singer of the top tunes on “Hit Parade’ 


Upon graduation from Pasadena Playhouse, he went direct 


to Warner Brothers on a long term contract and today 


stars on one of the top TV shows of the nation. 


TRAIN ON THE 
STAGE AT 
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The second week it built to $27,000, 
people 


and we were turning away 
toward the end of the run. We could 


have gone four weeks.” 


Both men believe that producers, in 
their desire to get entrenched for long 
runs in Chicago, are neglecting a big 
potential in Detroit. The attitude of the 
producers seems to be that they must 
insist on sellout audiences in Detroit but 
are content to play to half-filled houses 
week after week in Chicago just because 
they've settled there. 

Both managers say that business, in 
the main, is better than it was five 
years ago. They attribute this to the 
improvement in the quality of the 
attractions 

Neither 


serious competition to a really good 


concedes that television is 
theatre attraction. Nederlander points 
out that the public can “sense” a turkey 
a mile away and would stay away from 
it regardless of TV. McKee calls atten- 
tion to the practice of businessmen using 
the theatre to entertain customers and 
to repay social obligations as one of the 
most lucrative sources of theatre income. 
But this practice is followed only if the 
show is good and/or in great demand 
Both managers believe the best way to 
improve attendance is to have a _ sub- 


scription list for every city. 


The age level of the audience seems 
to be about the same as a decade ago 
Both theatres offer half-price tickets to 
students on the “off nights,” i.e., early 
in the week. The policy meets with good 


response. 


Nedlander claims that there’s nothing 
wrong that a hit show can’t cure. McKee 
concurs by saying that any good play 
with a good star is well attended in his 
theatre. South Pacific was the biggest 
hit at the Shubert, and School for Brides 
was the worst flop. At the Cass I Am a 
Camera was tops, and Larry Parks in 
Anonymous Lover was the flop. 


Both managers think that the decen- 
tralization of tryouts is good for the 
road, and McKee points out that a show 
can be built and produced more cheaply 
in the Midwest than in New York 


Touring shows aren't given competi- 
tion by resident little theatre activities 
This is the opinion of both managers 
Nederlander thinks these groups benefit 
the theatre in that they're training 
schools for actors who come to see how 
the professionals work. 


As. in New York the orchestra seats 
are always the first to go—in both 
Detroit theatres. The wealthy and intel- 
lectual groups seem to be the most con- 
sistent ticket buyers. Second to these are 
the businessmen with expense accounts 
who buy up parcels of tickets for favored 
clients 


Harvey Taylor 
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New Zenith Fits beautifully in your TV living room 


. fills it with glorious Music! 
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Completes your “home entertainment center” in your living room 


Zenith’s ultra-smart chairside Combination compliments your 
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in furniture, too. Mixes in a sectional or conversational 


grouping and serves as a stunning end table. Com- 
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pact and mobile, it’s perfect for the room that 
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already has TV. For your listening pleasure, tune 
in super-sensitive FM or long distance AM 
radio—or place a selection of your favorite records 

on the changer, lean back and enjoy the luxury of 
music. Once you see it—once you hear it—you'll own 
Zenith’s superb chairside Radio-Phonograph Com- 
bination! Available in Mahogany, Blond and Cherry 
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the amazing 


Cobra-Matic 


Record Player 
with 
Stroboscope 
plus superb FM-AM radio 


Now—Play Records at their Bsr: isuanesatpase 
Exact Recorded Speed! 
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Greatest advance in record playing equipment in a decade! 


And Only Zenith has it! Hear your records at their exact recorded speed for 

perfect pite h and tempo, thanks to Zenith’s great new Cobra-Matic® with 

built-in Stroboscope—a dot of light that shows you when your records : 

are playing at precise recorded speed, 78, 45 and 33's RPM. The tamed ASK ANY ZENITH OWNER! 
Cobra-Matic® lets you play records at any recorded speed from 10 to 85 RPM, 

including the new 16?s RPM talking book speed 


And what music you'll hear! The Zenith Cobra-Matic® record player EN! 


faithfully veproduces deep bass and delicate treble tones in your LP records! 
Qnce you've heard your records on the famous Cobra-Matic® with The $esecageh of television and RADIOL 
Stroboscope—there'll be no going back to anything less! ears rship in Radionies 

ALSO MAKERS OF FINE : HEARING AIDS 


FOR THE FINEST IN SIGHT—THE FINEST IN SOUND ee 


Now Even Better! Invest More In Savings Bonds. 





